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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  POLICY  OF  TARIFF  REFORM. 


Tariff  Reform  is  not  a  revival  of  the  old  controversy 
between  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  The  beginning  of 
wisdom  in  regard  to  the  Fiscal  Question  lies  in  a  recognition 
of  this  fact.  Free  Trade  has  always  been,  and  remains  to 
this  day,  an  abstract  theory.  No  such  thing  exists,  since 
a  free  exchange  of  commodities,  unhampered  by  tariff 
restrictions,  has  never  yet  been  enjoyed  by  any  country  and 
never  seems  likely  to  be  enjoyed.  On  the  other  hand, 
Protection,  in  the  commonly  understood  sense  of  that  term, 
as  a  tariff  policy  designed  to  raise  prices  in  the  home  market, 
is  not  advocated  for  this  country  by  any  authoritative 
exponent  of  Tariff  Reform.  Tariff  Reform,  therefore,  does 
not  raise  any  question  as  to  the  theoretic  advantages  or  dis¬ 
advantages  of  either  Free  Trade  or  Protection.  It  does  raise 
a  question  of  practical  statesmanship ,  the  question  whether 
or  not,  in  a  world  of  tariffs,  a  world  more  and  more  governed 
by  tariff  considerations,  this  country  is  to  adopt  that  form  of 
tariff  best  calculated  to  raise  revenue,  to  safe-guard  national 
industries  against  foreign  state-aided  competition,  and  to 
afford  a  means  of  effective  negotiation  with  other  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  and  developing  British  trade 
within  and  without  the  Empire. 

Our  Existing  Tariff 

fails  to  secure  these  objects.  It  is  inadequate  to  raise  the 
revenue  required  by  this  country  for  legitimate  and  necessary 
expenditure  on  further  agricultural,  educational,  and  social 
reforms,  military  and  naval  defence,  and  other  objects  of 
national  and  Imperial  importance.  As  Mr.  Balfour  has  well 
said,  “  Some  revision  of  our  fiscal  system  and  some  broaden¬ 
ing  of  the  basis  of  taxation  would  be  absolutely  inevitable 
if  we  were  the  only  commercial  nation  in  the  world,  and  if 
we  had  not  got  a  single  Colony.”  {Speech  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Central  Conservative  Association ,  Hull ,  February  1st, 
1907.) 


As  it  cannot  produce  the  revenue  we  urgently  require, 
so  also  our  present  tariff  fails  to  secure  our  vitally 
important  national  industries  against  bounty-fed  and  state- 
aided  competition  by  foreign  protected  countries,  competition 
which  restricts  production  in  this  country  and  consequently 
diminishes  the  employment  and  lowers  the  wages  of  British 
working  men.  Again,  our  present  tariff,  by  placing  import 
duties  on  such  things  only  as  are  not  produced  in  this 
country  and  admitting  duty  free  anything  and  everything 
which  is,  or  can  be,  produced  in  this  country,  fails  to  afford 
us  the  slightest  power  of  securing  by  tariff  negotiation 
better  terms  for  British  trade  in  foreign  and  Colonial 
markets. 

These  considerations  show  that  Tariff  Reform  raises 
four  great 

Problems  of  Practical  Statesmanship, 

problems  which,  to  quote  Mr.  Balfour  again,  are  logically 
separate,  but  must  be  connected  in  view  in  one  focus  if  we 
are  to  judge  of  the  true  character  and  proportions  of  the 
question  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  We  have,  first,  the 
revenue  problem ,  the  problem  of  how  best  to  meet  the  large 
and  necessarily  increasing  expenditure  demanded  by  our 
national  and  imperial  responsibilities.  We  have,  secondly, 
the  problem  of  the  Home  market,  the  problem  of  safe-guarding 
our  great  productive  industries,  and  the  employment  and 
wages  of  British  working-men  dependent  upon  them. 
Thirdly,  we  have  the  problem  of  Foreign  markets ,  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  we  are  to  obtain  the  bargaining  power  without 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  secure  better  terms  of  entry 
for  British  goods  into  tariff  protected  Foreign  Countries. 
Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  we  have  the  problem  of 
our  Colonial  markets ,  the  question  how  we  are  to  secure 
and  extend  our  trade  with  these  new  and  rapidly  developing 
Britains  beyond  the  sea,  already  the  best  markets  for  British 
manufactures,  and  the  future  possibilities  of  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  over-estimate. 

Let  us  consider  these  four  problems  in  the  order  in 
which  we  have  stated  them. 

THE  REVENUE  PROBLEM.* 

Financial  necessity  must  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  case  for  Tariff  Reform.  No  better  proof  of  this 

*  The  figures  and  arguments  in  this  section  are  taken  from  a  speech 
by  Mr.  Hewins  to  the  Canvassing  Committee  of  the  Primrose  League. 
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fact  is  required  than  the  two  successive  Budgets  (of  1906 
and  1907)  in  which  Mr.  Asquith  has  exhibited  his  complete 
inability  to  solve  our  financial  problem  on  “  Free  Trade  ” 
lines.  These  two  Budgets  have  shown  unmistakably  that 
the  present  normal  requirements  of  this  country,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inevitable  increase  in  those  requirements  to 
which  we  must  look  forward,  cannot  properly  be  met  from 
our  existing  sources  of  revenue. 

Take  in  the  first  place  the  chief  items  of 
Our  National  Expenditure. 

Our  total  expenditure  under  the  head  of  Civil  Services 
has  grown  from  £19,900,000  in  1895-6  to  £29,100,000  in 
1905-6,  an  increase  of  £9,200,000  or  47  per  cent,  in  10  years. 
Our  expenditure  on  the  Army  and  Navy,  which  was 
£38,000,000  in  1895-6,  has  grown  to  £60,000,000  in  1905-6, 
an  increase  of  £22,000,000  or  58  per  cent.  The  estimated 
expenditure  for  the  present  year  (1907-8)  after  all 
Mr.  Haldane’s  efforts  to  cut  down  expenses,  stands  at 
£59,000,000,  and  this  makes  no  allowance  for  the  cost  of 
Mr.  Haldane’s  Army  scheme,  whatever  that  may  prove  to 
be.  In  this  important  branch  of  expenditure,  therefore,  we 
have  to  reckon  with  an  increase  of  nearly  60  per  cent,  in 
ten  years.  To  a  certain  small  extent  this  increase  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  certain  items  which  were 
met  by  loans  are  now  to  be  met  out  of  the  current  revenue. 
But  even  if  allowance  be  made  for  this  change  in  the  system 
of  finance  favoured  by  the  present  Government,  the  increase 
in  the  normal  expenditure  on  Army  and  Navy  has  been  not 
less  than  50  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years.  Lastly,  we  may 
notice  the  National  Debt  Services,  which  stand  now 
permanently  at  £28,000,000  as  compared  with  £25,000,000 
in  1895-6,  an  increase  of  £3,000,000  which  the  present 
Government  is  pledged  not  to  reduce  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Our  Present  Revenue  from  Indirect  Taxation." 

Turning  now  to  the  revenue  side  of  the  account,  the 
fact  which  immediately  confronts  us  is  the  increasing 
inelasticity  of  the  revenue  obtainable  from  existing  sources. 
This  is  equally  true  whether  we  regard  indirect  or  direct 
forms  of  taxation.  All  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  for 
many  years  past  are  agreed  that  increased  taxation  of  beer, 

*  See  page  85. 
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wines,  and  spirits  would  not  yield  any  appreciably  larger 
revenue  owing  to  the  diminution  of  consumption  which 
would  ensue.  There  is,  besides,  a  considerable  social 
movement  which  must  conduce  in  the  end  to  restrict  largely 
the  present  rate  of  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
The  price  and  the  rate  of  consumption  of  tea  are  rapidly 
increasing,  and  any  increase  in  the  tea  duty  would  not  be 
tolerated,  even  if  it  did  not  materially  reduce  the  con¬ 
sumption,  from  a  Government  pledged  to  no  “  Food  Taxes.” 
Tea  cannot  therefore  be  made  to  yield  more  revenue. 

The  tobacco  duties  are  so  high,  exceeding  600  or  700 
per  cent,  of  the  average  value,  that  further  revenues  from 
this  source  can  hardly  be  looked  for.  It  may  be  questioned 
also  whether  the  inequitableness  of  this  tax  has  not  gone 
far  enough. 

The  sugar  tax  is  the  most  objectionable  of  all  free  trade 
taxes,  because  sugar  is  in  part  a  material  in  the  manufacture 
of  export  products. 

Thus  in  every  branch  of  indirect  taxation  the  rates 
levied  are  by  common  consent  so  high  that  they  cannot  be 
raised  without  affecting  the  total  consumption.  Hence  only 
a  small  increase,  if  any,  of  revenue  could  be  got  by  dealing 
with  these  articles. 

Our  Present  Revenue  from  Direct  Taxation. 

It  is  equally  out  of  the  question  to  look  for  any 
material  increase  of  revenue  from  an  increase  in  direct 
taxation.  The  two  most  important  items  of  direct  taxation 
are  income  tax  and  estate  duties.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  no  substantial  increase  can  be  got  from  these,  while  the 
burden  imposed  by  the  present  high  rate  of  income  tax  is  so 
heavy  that  future  legislation  must  necessarily  tend  to 
reduction  rather  than  increase.  Further,  the  high  rates 
both  of  income  tax  and  estate  duties  will  inevitably  react  on 
one  another  and  lead  to  a  partial  realisation  only  of  the 
estimated  increase.  The  inelasticity  of  the  Income  Tax  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  yield  per  Id.  of  the  tax 
per  head  of  population  has  only  very  slightly  increased  in 
the  last  three  years  compared  with  ten  years  ago.  The 
figures  are  as  follows  : — 

Total  Yield  per  Id. 

Yield  per  Id.  Per  head. 


£  s.  d. 

1893-6  .  2,069,000  1  1 

1903-6  .  2,591,000  1  2J 
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Compared  with  ten  years  ago  there  has  therefore  been 
an  increase  in  the  yield  per  Id.  per  head  of  population  of 
only  l^d.,  or  about  13  per  cent.  This  has  been  due,  how¬ 
ever,  in  very  large  measure  to  the  increased  stringency  of 
collection. 

Proposed  New  Sources  of  Revenue. 

Now,  these  being  our  chief  existing  sources  of  Revenue, 
the  inelasticity  of  which  renders  them  inadequate  to  meet 
our  financial  necessities,  what  new  sources  of  revenue  are 
proposed  by  opponents  of  Tariff  Reform  ?  There  are  three 
which  apparently  approve  themselves  to  the  Liberal  Party. 
These  are  (1)  a  tax  on  Motor  Cars  ;  (2)  taxation  of  Site 
Values  ;  (3)  taxation  of  Liquor  Licences. 

Can  we  look  to  any,  or  all,  of  these  to  supply  us  with 
the  millions  of  money  necessary  to  meet  the  increasing 
requirements  of  our  normal  expenditure,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  many  urgent  industrial  and  social  reforms  which  at 
present  cannot  be  attempted  for  lack  of  means  to  carry 
them  out  ? 

With  regard  to  (1)  it  would  probably  be  found  expedient 
under  any  scheme  of  motor  car  taxation  to  exempt  vehicles 
used  by  professional  men  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
business.  Further,  there  is  sure  to  arise  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities  a  demand  for  the  allocation  of  revenues  which 
might  be  derived  from  this  source  towards  the  maintenance 
and  renewal  of  the  highways  affected  by  the  use  of  these 
motor  cars.  Hence  the  probable  net  revenue  to  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  from  this  source  cannot  be  appreciable. 

With  regard  to  (2)  it  is  becoming  generally  agreed  that 
the  taxation  of  site  values  belongs  rather  to  the  domain  of 
municipal  finance  than  national  taxation.  The  advantage 
of  this  measure  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  would  therefore 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  grants  in  aid  could  be 
reduced. 

With  regard  to  (3)  the  movement  for  the  taxation  of 
liquor  licences  is  directed  mainly  to  the  restriction  of  the 
consumption  of  liquor,  and  also  of  the  number  of  licenced 
houses.  Though  the  suggested  taxation  might  in  itself  be 
made  to  produce  a  considerable  revenue,  it  must  at  the 
same  time  largely  affect  the  revenue  already  derived  from 
existing  licences  and  liquor  duties.  At  the  present  time  the 
total  taxation  per  head  of  the  population  collected  from 
taxing  liquors  is  higher  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  According  to  Rowntree  and  Sherwell’s  book  on  the 


Taxation  of  the  Liquor  Trade  the  sum  collected  in  taxes  on 
account  of  duties  as  well  as  on  licences  amounts  to  9s.  Id. 
per  gallon  of  alcohol  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  compared 
with  11s.  2d.  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  But  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  alcohol  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  58  per  cent, 
more  than  in  Massachusetts.  The  effect  is  that  the  total 
taxation  both  in  duties  and  licences  amounts  to  30  per  cent, 
more  per  head  of  the  population  in  the  United  Kingdom 
than  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  next  heaviest-taxed 
area  on  account  of  liquor  in  the  world. 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  considerations  that  the 
three  methods  of  raising  money  we  have  reviewed — and  no 
others  of  importance  have  been  suggested — are  hopelessly 
inadequate  to  provide  for  even  a  slight  increase  in  our 
normal  expenditure,  to  say  nothing  of  expensive  reforms 
such  as  Old  Age  Pensions,  Small  Holdings,  Technical 
Education,  or  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  new  demands 
upon  the  Exchequer  put  forward  by  members  of  all  political 
parties. 

THE  HOME  MARKET. 

The  second  problem  involved  in  the  policy  of  Tariff 
Reform  is  that  of  the  Home  Market.  How  are  we  to  safe¬ 
guard  our  great  producing  industries,  upon  the  continued 
prosperity  of  which  not  merely  the  employment  and  wages 
of  British  working  men,  but  our  very  existence  as  an 
industrial  nation  depend,  against  state-aided  competition — 
against  competition,  that  is,  which,  as  Mr.  Balfour  says,  “  is 
only  formidable  because  it  is  due  either  to  bounties  or  to 
tariffs  ?  ”  Under  our  present  system  we  deliberately  reverse 
the  practice  of  every  other  civilised  country,  by  putting 
import  duties  only  on  things  we  do  not  and  cannot  produce 
ourselves,  while  admitting  absolutely  free  of  duty,  any¬ 
thing  and  everything,  no  matter  under  what  conditions  it  is 
produced  or  sold,  which  competes  with  the  products  of 
British  fields,  factories,  or  workshops.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  obliged  by  this  very  system  to  submit  tamely  to  heavy 
taxation  imposed  by  the  tariffs  of  other  countries  on  British 
exports.  How,  under  such  conditions,  is  it  possible  to 
defend  either  the  industries  handicapped  in  this  manner  or 
the  work  and  wages  of  those  dependent  upon  them  ?  It  is 
manifestly  impossible. 

It  has  been  denied,  of  course,  by  those  who  support 
our  present  system,  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  our 
producing  industries,  or  any  necessity  for  fiscal  measures  in 
defence  of  our  Home  Market.  All  the  available  evidence, 
however,  is  overwhelmingly  against  them.  At  present,  it  is 
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true,  statistics  of  production  in  this  country  on  a  com- 
prehensive  scale  do  not  exist.  There  are,  however,  two  of 
our  industries,  and  these  two  of  vital  importance  to  our 
national  well-being,  in  regard  to  which  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  is  abundantly  available.  These  are 

Agriculture  and  Iron  and  Steel. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  our  Agriculture  are  notorious. 
They  may  be  found  summarised  in  our  Chapter  on  “  Injured 
Industries,”""  and  the  evidence  they  afford  is  conclusive  that 
the  producing  power  of  our  once  flourishing  agricultural 
industry  has  been  dwindling  steadily  for  two  generations. 

In  the  Iron  and  Steel  trade,  again,  an  industry  which 
more  than  any  other  may  be  regarded  as  an  index  of 
national  manufacturing  capacity,  we  have  statistics  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  country  which  permit  of  a  trustworthy 
comparison  with  the  record  of  our  leading  industrial 
competitors.  These  figures  show  that  between  1880  and 
1906  our  production  of  raw  iron  increased  from  7,700,000 
tons  to  10,500,000  tons,  that  is,  by  2,800,000  tons,  or  36  per 
cent.  In  the  same  period  Germany’s  production  of  raw 
iron  increased  from  2,600,000  tons  to  12,400,000  tons,  that 
is,  by  9,800,000  tons,  or  338  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  steel,  an  even  more  significant  test  than 
raw  iron  of  modern  engineering  progress,  the  figures  are 
equally  disquieting.  While  our  production  of  steel  increased 
from  3,700,000  tons  in  1890  to  6,400,000  tons  in  1906,  that 
is,  by  2,700,000  tons,  or  73  per  cent.,  Germany’s  production 
of  steel  increased  from  2,200,000  in  1890  to  11,100,000  tons 
in  1906,  that  is,  by  8,900,000  tons,  or  nearly  405  per  cent. 

Dumping. 

Take  again  the  evidence  in  regard  to  “  Dumping.”  At 
the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  controversy  very  little  was 
accurately  known  about  either  the  nature  or  extent  of  this 
admittedly  dangerous  form  of  foreign  competition.  Oppo¬ 
nents  of  Tariff  Reform,  indeed,  were  loud  in  their  denials 
that  any  such  thing  existed,  or  that,  if  it  did  exist,  it  could 
possibly  do  us  any  harm.  Nevertheless,  evidence  as  to  the 
existence  of  Dumping  received  official  recognition  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  First  Fiscal  Blue  Book,  published 
in  1903,  and  since  then  evidence  has  accumulated  as  to  its 
prevalence  on  a  more  or  less  serious  scale  in  practically  all 
our  important  national  industries.! 


*  See  pages  23-65. 
t  See  pages  210-218. 
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Apart  from  Dumping,  also,  the  results  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  which  has  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  fiscal 
controversy  have  undoubtedly  served  to  show  that  the 
industrial  situation  in  this  country  is  not  so  satisfactory  as 
Free  Traders  would  have  us  believe.  Take  any  or  all  of 
our  great  staple  industries,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they 
have  shown  for  years  a  sluggishness  which  is  extremely 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  in  many  important  branches 
manufacturers  feel  themselves  relatively  insecure  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  have 
to  compete  with  rival  manufacturers  abroad. 


The  Boom  in  Foreign  Trade. 

The  conclusion  from  these  considerations,  viz.,  that 
British  industry  is  suffering,  and  suffering  largely  by  reason 
of  the  fiscally  defenceless  position  forced  upon  it  by  our 
so-called  “  Free  Trade  ”  policy,  is  in  no  way  minimised  by 
the  boom  in  our  foreign  trade  which  has  taken  place  since 
1904.  This  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(1)  The  boom  has  been  world-wide  in  its  scope.  All 
countries  have  taken  part  in  it,  and  this  country,  being  still 
one  of  the  leading  commercial  nations,  has  naturally  had  a 
share  in  the  general  prosperity. 

(2)  Our  share  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
rise  in  prices,  amounting  during  the  last  three  years  to 
something  like  17  per  cent.,  accounts  for  a  far  from 
inconsiderable  part  of  it.  Moreover,  of  what  is  left 
unaccounted  for  in  that  way,  the  larger  portion  is  due  to 
exceptional  prosperity  in  a  single  department  of  industry — 
the  textile  trades,  particularly  the  cotton  trade. 

(3)  Analysis  of  the  cotton  trade  boom  shows  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  increased  demand  has  been 
due  to  causes  which  in  their  nature  are  temporary  and  to  a 
large  extent  accidental,  such  as  the  depletion  of  stocks  in 
the  Far  East  due  to  the  Japanese  War. 

(4)  Our  increased  export  trade  has  been  due,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  to  the  amazing  prosperity  of  other 
protected  countries,  notably  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
both  of  which  have  been  temporarily  unable  to  meet  the 
enormous  demands  of  their  own  home  markets,  and  have 
therefore  been  compelled  to  import  more  than  usual  from 
this  country.  The  same  fact  serves  to  explain  the  recent 
decrease  in  German  and  American  competition  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  certain  oversea  markets,  particularly 
in  the  Far  East.  These  conditions,  it  need  scarcely  be 
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pointed  out,  are  purely  temporary.  The  moment  supply 
overtakes  demand  in  the  home  markets  of  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  our  temporary  freedom  from  “  foreign 
competition  ”  will  come  to  an  end. 

(5)  Greatly  increased  prices  for  almost  all  raw  materials 
have  helped  to  inflate  the  trade  returns. 

(6)  While  our  manufacturers  have  undoubtedly  been 
doing  a  larger  volume  of  business,  complaints  are  rife  that 
it  is  being  done  every  year  on  a  narrower  margin  of  profit. 

(7)  Lastly,  if  we  look  at  the  course  of  employment 
during  these  prosperous  years,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
returns  during  the  last  two  years  have  followed  very  steadily 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years."  If  this  is  the  best  that 
can  be  done  in  a  period  of  “  unexampled  prosperity,”  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  our  trade  boom  has  solved  the  problem  of 
unemployment. 

In  view  of  considerations  like  these,  and  there  are 
many  others  which  might  be  brought  forward, 

The  Practical  Question 

confronts  us  ;  what  are  we  going  to  do  when  the  trade 
boom  is  over,  and  these  foreign  countries  have  to  dispose  of 
their  surplus  production  ?  If,  as  has  been  shown,  dumping 
on  a  serious  scale  was  possible  under  the  conditions  of  three 
or  four  years  ago,  it  will  certainly  become  much  more 
serious  when  the  tide  of  trade  turns,  and  these  foreign 
countries  are  seeking  markets  for  their  goods.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  when  these  days  are  upon  us,  a  very  strong 
and  general  demand  will  arise  from  the  producing  classes 
of  this  country  that  something  should  be  done  to  remedy 
the  unfair  conditions  of  competition  under  which  they  have 
to  carry  on  their  work  under  our  present  fiscal  system. 
Such  a  remedy  can  only  be  found  in  Tariff  Reform. 
Without  it  our  industrial  position  must  inevitably  decline 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  with  the  weakening  of  our  industrial 
position  at  home  must  go  hand  in  hand  the  weakening  of 
our  commercial  position  abroad.  “  A  strong  home  market,” 
as  Mr.  Carnegie  has  told  us,  and  we  can  quote  no  more 
experienced  authority,  “  is  the  best  weapon  for  conquering 
foreign  markets.”  It  follows  that  a  weak  home  market 
must  be  the  worst  possible  handicap  in  the  international 
struggle  for  commercial  supremacy.  And  this  leads  us  to 
the  third  great  problem  of  Tariff  Reform. 


See  page  80. 
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FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one  that  markets  abroad 
are  indispensable  to  this  country.  No  matter  how  flourish¬ 
ing  our  home  market  may  be,  or  become,  markets  beyond 
the  sea  are,  and  must  continue  to  be  a  vital  necessity  to  a 
nation  like  Great  Britain,  small  in  area,  but  crowded  with  a 
dense  population  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  the 
great  bulk  of  its  food  and  raw  materials,  and  manufacturing, 
by  deliberate  policy,  on  a  scale  far  larger  than  is  necessary 
to  supply  its  own  requirements.  It  is,  indeed,  a  common¬ 
place  of  Free  Import  argument  that  if  we  would  continue  to 
import,  we  must  continue  to  export ;  and  since  we  must 
inevitably  continue  not  merely  to  import,  but  to  import 
more  and  more  largely  as  time  goes  on,  it  follows  that  we 
must  either  increase  our  exports  to  existing  over-sea  markets, 
or  find  new  ones.  What  are  our  prospects  in  existing  mar¬ 
kets  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  look  first  at  the 
present  position  in 

Foreign  Protected  Markets. 

A  survey  of  our  existing  trade  with  Foreign  protected 
markets  will  show  that  little  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  them. 
True,  our  exports  to  these  markets  have  increased  of  late,  in 
consequence,  as  has  been  already  shown,  of  a  degree  of 
industrial  prosperity  in  those  countries  which  has  for  the 
time  being  rendered  them  unable  fully  to  supply  their  own 
requirements.  But  these  conditions  cannot  be  expected  to 
last.  It  is  the  deliberate  policy  of  these  countries  to  preserve 
their  own  home  markets  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  indus¬ 
trialists.  To  this  end  they  have  one  and  all  adopted  more 
or  less  highly  protective  tariffs  for  the  express  purpose  of 
excluding  the  manufactured  goods  of  other  countries, 
particularly  our  own,  and  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the 
protective  character  of  these  tariffs,  rather  than  diminish  it. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  admitted,  at  the  recent  Colonial 
Conference  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  justified  in  asserting, 
in  1903,  that  our  trade  with  the  protected  foreign  countries 
had  been  going  down.  “  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  first  raised 
the  point,”  said  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  uin  the  year  1903,  the 
trade  to  protected  countries  had  gone  down  very  seriously. 
It  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  was  due,  of 
course,  to  the  imposition  of  tariffs  against  our  goods. 
Tariffs  had  had  their  effect,  and,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said,  we  are  the  most  formidable  trade  competitor, 
and  the  tariffs  were  very  largely  directed  against  us. 
Germany,  France,  and  other  countries  wanted  to  build  their 
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industries  within  this  wall  of  tariffs,  and  they  undoubtedly 
managed  to  exclude  our  goods  to  a  very  large  extent. 
I  think  Mr .  Chamberlain  was  quite  right  in  saying  that 
our  trade  with  protected  countries  had  gone  downy  * 

When  the  present  temporary  boom  in  the  world’s  trade 
begins  to  slacken,  we  shall  inevitably  experience  a  renewal 
of  the  old  adverse  conditions,  and  our  trade  with  foreign 
protected  countries  will  again  44  go  down.” 

Neutral  Markets. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  look  to  foreign  protected  markets 
for  extension  of  our  export  trade.  Can  we  look  to  the  so- 
called  “Neutral  Markets,”  such  as  China,  Argentina,  or 
South  America  generally  ?  To  a  certain  extent,  doubtless, 
and  for  some  time  to  come,  we  can.  Certainly  our  export 
trade  to  such  markets  has  shown,  and  continues  to  show, 
much  more  satisfactory  progress  than  that  to  the  leading 
protected  markets  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Are  we, 
however,  maintaining  our  relative  position  as  compared  with 
our  great  exporting  rivals  in  these  neutral  markets  ?  For 
unless  we  are  so  maintaining  our  relative  position,  it  can 
only  be  a  question  of  time  before  our  trade  with  the  neutral 
markets  exhibits  the  same  tendency  as  that  with  protected 
countries,  first  towards  stagnation,  and  then  towards  decline. 

From  a  Return  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  May 
7th,  1906,  and  re-issued  with  up-to-date  figures  in  September, 
1907,  we  know  that  our  increase  in  exports  to  China,  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  all  South  America  during  the  period  1887-1906, 
has  been  considerably  less  both  in  amount  and  percentage 
than  the  increase  in  exports  to  those  markets  from  either 
Germany  or  the  United  States.!  It  is  thus  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  we  are  losing  our  relative  position  even 
in  neutral  markets,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that, 
as  Mr.  Lloyd-George  himself  declares,  “  we  go  there  on  equal 
terms  ”  with  any  other  country. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  look  even  to  neutral  markets,  for 
that  future  expansion  of  our  export  trade  which  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  our  position  demand.  It  is  clear,  that  in  one 
direction,  and  one  direction  only  can  we  look  for  such 
expansion,  and  we  may  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the 
remaining  great  problem  of  Tariff  Reform,  namely, 

COLONIAL  MARKETS. 

This,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  four  problems  of 
Tariff  Reform,  must  be  approached  and  studied  from  two 

*  Colonial  Conference  Be  port ,  page  371. 
t  See  Appendix  B. 
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distinct  though  closely  related  points  of  view.  We  have  to 
regard  it  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  insular  interests, 
our  interests  as  a  small  manufacturing  island  in  the  northern 
seas  with  a  large  and  growing  population  for  whom  per¬ 
manent  employment  is  the  essential  condition  of  continued 
subsistence.  And  we  have  also  to  regard  it  from  the 
imperial  standpoint,  as  it  concerns  the  social,  industrial,  and 
political  development  of  those  great  Colonies  and  Depen¬ 
dencies  which  together  make  up  this  British  Empire  of 
which  we  also  form  a  part,  and  without  which  the  United 
Kingdom  would  quickly  sink  to  the  level  of  a  third  or  fifth 
rate  European  power. 

Oue  Best  Customees. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  these  Colonial  markets 
from  the  first  of  these  two  points  of  view.  Their  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  trade  of  this  country  will  not  now  be  disputed 
by  any  one.  We  have  seen  that,  making  all  possible  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  present  temporary  and  largely  unreal  and 
exaggerated  boom  in  our  foreign  trade,  we  have  little  to 
hope  for  in  the  way  of  expansion  of  our  exports  either  in 
Foreign  protected,  or  neutral  markets.  But  who  shall 
measure  the  possibilities  of  increase  in  our  Imperial 
markets  ?  Already  these  markets  buy  from  us,  per  head  of 
their  population,  in  pounds,  where  foreign  and  neutral 
markets  buy  in  shillings."  Not  only  so,  but  they  buy 
almost  exclusively  our  fully  finished  manufactured  goods, 
the  goods,  that  is,  which  provide  the  largest  amount,  and 
the  best  kind,  of  employment  for  the  working  people  of 
this  country.  But  we  have  not  only  to  look  at  what  these 
Colonial  markets  of  ours  do  now.  We  have  to  look  at 
what  they  are  capable  of  doing  in  the  future.  As  Mr. 
Balfour  has  well  said,  “  in  our  great  Colonies  we  have  to 
look  not  at  the  population  as  it  is  now,  not  at  the  wealth- 
producing  capacity  as  we  see  it  at  the  present  moment ;  we 
must  look  with  the  eyes  of  prophets  to  what  these  great 
self-governing  communities  are  to  become  in  the  life-time 
of  some  of  us  now  living.”  It  is  clear  then,  that  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  even  were  there  no 
other  interests  at  stake,  our  best  policy  lies  in  strengthening 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  hold  we  have  upon  the 
Colonial  markets. 

The  Imperial  Point  of  View. 

The  question  then  arises :  How  is  this  to  be  done 
unless  by  means  of  reciprocity  in  Preference,  a  policy 

*  See  “  Our  Best  Customers,”  page  77. 
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involving  on  onr  part  a  rearrangement  of  onr  present  tariff 
system,  in  a  word,  Tariff  Reform?  To  this  question 
opponents  of  Tariff  Reform  have  only  one  answer.  64  Why 
not  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire,”  they  say.  But  those 
who  raise  this  cry  refuse  to  look  facts  in  the  face.  As  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  explained  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of 
1907,  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire  is  ruled  out,  for  every¬ 
one  of  the  Colonies,  by  revenue  considerations."  It  must  be 
remembered  that  no  country,  not  even  Great  Britain,  has 
ever  succeeded  in  dispensing  with  a  customs  tariff,  and  in 
the  case  of  our  self-governing  Colonies  customs  tariffs  must 
necessarily  continue,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  be  levied 
upon  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom^,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  great  bulk  of  Colonial  imports  come,  and  we 
hope  will  long  continue  to  come,  from  the  Mother  Country. 
Any  approach  to  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire,  therefore, 
can  only  be  rendered  possible  by  a  large  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  Foreign,  as  distinct  from  British,  imports  into 
the  Colonial  markets — scarcely  a  desirable  consummation 
from  our  point  of  view — and  also  by  an  even  greater  develop¬ 
ment  of  internal  productive  capacity  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonies  themselves.  So  long  as  the  Colonies  devote  their 
energies  chiefly  to  agriculture  and  the  production  of  raw 
materials,  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire  must  remain  an 
impracticable  ideal.  Meanwhile  our  true  interest  lies  in 
furthering  instead  of  hindering  Colonial  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  every  stage  of  which  increases  the  numbers  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  best  customers  we  can  hope  to 
have. 

Free  Trade  within  the  Empire  then,  is  for  the  present 
at  least,  an  unattainable  ideal.  If  it  is  ever  to  be  reached,  it 
can  only  be  when  the  Colonies  arrive  at  a  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  considerably  nearer  our  own  than  that  they  at  present 
occupy.  What,  then,  is  the  alternative  ?  The  Colonies 
themselves  have  shown  us.  One  and  all,  beginning  with 
Canada,  and  ending  with  the  Australian  Commonwealth, 
they  have  given  us  and  each  other  a  preferential  advantage 
over  foreign  countries  in  the  tariffs  they  have  been  obliged 
to  adopt  in  their  own  national  interests.  One  and  all,  they 
have  asked  us  at  repeated  Colonial  Conferences  to  complete 
the  circle  by  granting  them  some  reciprocal  preference  in 
any  tariff  we  see  fit  to  adopt  in  our  national  interest.! 

The  Necessity  for  Reciprocity  in  Preference. 

Such,  briefly  put,  is  the  policy  of  mutual  Imperial 
Preference  as  urged  upon  us  by  the  Colonies.  Can  we 


*  See  page  3v 

f  See  “  What  the  Colonies  have  said,”  pages  93 — 97. 
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afford  to  turn  our  backs  upon  it  as  was  done  by  the  present 
Government  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907  ?  No  one 
has  testified  more  eloquently  to  the  “  enormous  advantage  ” 
to  British  commerce  of  the  preferences  already  given  us  by 
the  Colonies  than  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  spokesman  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  on  that  occasion. #  Can  he,  or  can 
we,  count  upon  even  the  continuance  of  these  existing 
preferences,  to  say  nothing  of  the  further  advantages 
promised  as  the  result  of  reciprocity,  should  we  persist  in 
our  refusal  of  the  Colonial  Offer.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  every  one  of  these  existing  preferences  from  Canada, 
South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  has  been  given  us, 
gratuitously  and  unconditionally  it  is  true,  but  in  the 
confident  hope  and  belief  on  the  part  of  these  Colonies  that 
sooner  or  later  some  form  of  tariff  reciprocity  on  our  part 
would  result.  In  each  case,  also,  they  have  made  it 
abundantly  plain  that  without  such  reciprocity  on  our  part 
they  have  reached  the  limit  of  the  advantages  they  can 
afford  to  give  us  under  present  conditions.  What  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves,  therefore,  in  view  of  these  facts,  is  what 
action  will  the  Colonies  be  compelled  to  take,  in  their  own 
interests,  which  naturally  and  admittedly  come  first  with 
them,  supposing  we  persist  in  our  refusal  of  reciprocity  ? 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  in  such  circumstances,  the 
Colonies  will  find  themselves  driven  by  the  necessities  of 
their  own  economic  development,  to  look  to  other  countries 
for  the  reciprocity  denied  them  by  us  ?  There  can  be  none, 
and  such  reciprocity  with  foreign  countries,  the  moment  it 
comes  into  play,  must  inevitably  diminish  the  practical 
value,  if  not  the  actual  amount,  of  the  preferences  now 
enjoyed  by  us  in  Colonial  markets. 

The  New  Canadian  Tariff. 

Consider  the  bearing  on  our  interests  of  the  new 
Canadian  tariff  introduced  in  November,  1906.  In  that 
tariff  Canada  has  adopted  the  “  three  column  ”  system  ;  that 
is  to  say  she  has  adopted — 

(1)  A  General  tariff,  to  operate  against  all  foreign 
countries  with  whom  she  has  no  arrangement  for  reducing 
such  tariff  ; 

(2)  A  Preferential  tariff,  the  rates  of  duty  in  which 
are,  roughly  speaking,  one-third  less  than  those  of  the 
General  tariff,  to  operate  within  the  Empire  ;  and 

(3)  Between  the  General  and  Preferential  tariffs,  an 
Intermediate  tariff,  the  rates  of  duty  in  which  are  less  than 


*  See  page  168. 
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those  of  the  General  tariff  by  roughly  one-tenth,  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  negotiation  with  foreign  countries. 

What  does  this  mean  ? 

Observe  that,  having  ourselves  persistently  refused 
reciprocity  with  Canada,  we  certainly  should  not  be  in  a 
position  to  complain  if  Canada,  in  virtue  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  under  the  pressure  of  economic  forces,  which 
no  Canadian  statesmen  can  possibly  control,  enters  into 
arrangements  with  foreign  countries.  Now,  the  “  inter¬ 
mediate  ”  scale  of  duties,  being  roughly  10  per  cent,  less 
than  the  scale  of  duties  in  the  “  general  ”  tariff,  must  by 
that  rate  diminish  the  value  of  the  preference  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  At  the  present  time,  as  the  direct  result  of 
Canada’s  gift  of  preference  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canadian 
products  are  penalised  in  Germany — that  is,  they  are  made 
subject  to  the  “general”  instead  of  to  the  “conventional” 
tariff.  In  return,  Canada  imposes  a  surtax  of  50  per  cent, 
on  German  products  imported  into  Canada.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  double  the  value  of  the  preference  we  have  as 
against  Germany  in  the  Canadian  market.  If,  therefore, 
Canada  should  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Germany 
merely  to  remove  the  surtax,  the  preference  we  at  present 
enjoy  as  against  German  competition  would  at  once  be 
halved.  If  Canada  made  the  further  arrangement  for  the 
introduction  of  the  “  intermediate  ”  scale  of  duties,  that 
preference  would  be  further  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that 
our  advantage* over  Germany  in  the  Canadian  market  would 
be  virtually  destroyed. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  Canada — and  Canada  in  this 
matter  represents  the  aspirations  of  all  of  our  self-governing 
Colonies — is  determined  to  have  reciprocity  in  trade,  if  not 
with  us,  then  with  other  countries,  our  commercial  rivals, 
who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  opportunity  we 
so  strangely  neglect.  We  see,  again,  that  such  reciprocity 
between  a  self-governing  Colony  and  foreign  countries  must 
inevitably  result  in  diminishing  the  value  of  those  existing 
preferences  which  have  already  proved,  as  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
well  says,  of  “  enormous  ”  advantage  to  our  trade.  It  is 
equally  clear  also  that,  once  in  operation,  such  treaties  of 
reciprocity  between  our  Colonies  and  foreign  countries  must 
prove  well-nigh  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  achievement  of 
those  “  additional  advantages  ”  in  Colonial  markets  which  a 
timely  acceptance  of  the  Colonial  offer  would  so  easily 
enable  us  to  enjoy. 

The  Crux  of  the  Problem. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  all  this  that  the  choice  offered 
us  in  the  Fiscal  Question  is  not  whether  we  shall  stay  where 
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we  are  or  press  forward.  We  cannot  stay  where  we  are. 
So  far  as  our  Colonies  are  concerned  it  is  proved  to  demon¬ 
stration  that  “we  must  either  come  closer  together  or  we 
shall  inevitably  drift  apart.”  So  far  as  our  trade  is  concerned 
the  simple  fact  is  equally  clear  that  we  can  only  keep  what 
we  have  by  adding  to  it  what  stands  within  our  reach,  and 
pressing  forward  to  that  which  lies  beyond.  We  cannot 
stand  still.  Both  as  a  nation  and  as  an  Empire,  we  must 
either  go  forward  or  backward.  Which  is  it  to  be  ?  Such 
is  the  momentous  and  supremely  urgent  question  of  practical 
statemanship  raised  by  the  policy  of  Tariff  Reform.  The 
answer  which  will  ultimately  be  given  to  it  by  the  British 
people  can  hardly  be  matter  of  doubt,  but  that  answer  may 
easily  come  too  late.  Time  is  of  the  essence  of  the  problem. 
uWe  have  an  opportunity  now;  we  shall  never  have  it 
again.” 
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Chapter  I. 

OPPONENTS’  OBJECTIONS. 


Answers  to  some  Leading  Arguments  against  the  Polioy  of 
Tariff  Reform  and  Imperial  Preference. 


1.  That  there  is  no  need  for  Tariff  Reform  because  we 
have  done  so  well  under  Free  Trade. 

Answer  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  : — 

“  In  this  country  we  know,  thanks  to  the  patient  National 
and  accurate  scientific  investigations  of  Mr.  Rowntree  Poverty, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  that  there  is  about  30  per  cent, 
of  our  population  underfed,  on  the  verge  of  hunger. 

Thirty  per  cent,  of  41  millions  comes  to  something 
over  12  millions — almost  identical,  as  you  see,  with  the 
whole  population  of  the  Colonies.” — Speech  at  Perth. — 

“ Daily  News”  June  6,  1903. 

Answer  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  : — 

“  We  have  here  a  poor  population  that  you  (the 
Colonies)  know  nothing  of.  Here  numbers  of  our  poor 
people  are  steeped  in  poverty  and  we  have  to  think  of 
them.  It  would  be  cruel  of  us,  it  would  be  wicked  of 
us,  if  we  did  not  do  it.” — Speech  at  Colonial  Conference 
of  1907. 

Answer  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P. 

“  They  had  had  half  a  century  of  Free  Trade,  and  «  Low  Wages 
at  the  end  of  it,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  people  ?  and  irregular 
Thirty-three  per  cent,  of  them,  during  periods  of  good  employment.” 
trade,  were  receiving  less  than  would  keep  them  in  any 
reasonable  position  of  efficiency  and  comfort.  Many 
thought  that  if  those  people  were  in  poverty  it  was 
because  of  their  drinking  and  thriftless  habits.  That 
was  not  the  case.  The  investigation  of  Charles  Booth 
in  London,  and  Mr.  Rowntree  in  York,  and  of  Mr.  Mann 
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in  Bedford,  had  produced  conclusions  which  could  be 
neither  challenged  nor  questioned,  and  which  showed 
clearly  that  poverty  was  due  to  low  wages  and  irregular 
employment,  and  that  all  that  drink  did  was  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  poverty  which  those  two  causes  produced.” 
— Speech  at  Grimsby . — May  10,  1905. 

We  have  never  had  Free  Trade  (Free  Exchange)  but 
only  a  policy  of  Taxed  Exports  and  partial  Free  Imports, 
a  policy  which  is  directly  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  our 
agriculture,  the  decay  of  many  of  our  once  flourishing 
manufacturing  industries,  and  the  unfair  conditions  of 
competition  which  are  the  chief  cause  of  “  low  wages  and 
irregular  employment.”  Hence  the  necessity  for  Tariff 
Reform,  the  object  and  certain  result  of  which  will  be  to 
remedy  these  admitted  evils. 


2.  That  Imperial  Preference  is  unnecessary — 

(A)  Because  Trade  Reciprocity  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  any  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation . 

(B)  Because  Free  Trade ,  in  Cobdenfs  sense  of  the 
term ,  throughout  the  Empire,  is  a  possible  and 
desirable  alternative,  and  would  better  promote 
Imperial  Unity . 

(C)  Because  the  Colonies  do  not  want  Preferential 
Trade,  and  do  not  ask  for  it. 

(D)  Because  we  require  no  stronger  bond  of  Empire 
than  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  brotherhood. 

(E)  Because  our  sales  to  the  Colonies  are  even  now 
increasing. 

(F)  Because  there  is  nothing  to  gain  by  diverting 
trade  from  foreign  to  Imperial  channels. 

Answer  (A) : — 

Is  it  essential?  No  example  of  Federation  without  Trade  Reciprocity 

can  be  adduced.  It  has  been  found  essential  in  the 

foundation  of  the  German  Empire,  the  United  States  of 

America,  and  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 


Is  Free  Trade 
the 

alternative  ? 


Answer  (B)  : — 

Free  Trade  throughout  the  Empire,  in  the  Cobdenite 
sense,  i.e.,  the  adoption  of  free  importation  by  all  the 
Colonies  from  all  countries,  is  impossible  and  out  of  the 
question.  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire,  i.e.,  the 
adoption  of  free  importation  by  the  Colonies  from  each 
other  and  the  Mother  Country,  with  a  tariff  against 
foreign  countries,  is  at  present  impracticable,  and  has 
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been  recognised  as  such  by  the  second  resolution  passed 
by  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1902,  which  runs  as 
follows  : — “  That  the  Conference  recognises  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  Colonies,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  adopt  a  general  system  of  Free  Trade  as  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  British  dominions  beyond  the 
seas.”  This  resolution  was  unanimously  reaffirmed  at 
the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907. 

The  reason  for  this  was  given  at  the  Colonial  Conference 
of  1907  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  the  following  passage  : — 

“  Though  I  hold  as  the  ideal  policy,  a  policy  of  Free  Trade  within 
the  Empire,  even  if  at  this  moment  the  British  Government  were  to 
tell  us  :  4  Yes,  we  are  prepared  to  give  you  a  preference  ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  are  prepared  to  give  Free  Trade  all  over  the  Empire.’  I  would 
not  be  prepared,  for  my  part,  to  accept  it.  ...  I  should 
have  to  say  for  Canada  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  that  because 
we  must  insist  upon  our  system  of  customs  duties  in  order  to  raise 
our  revenue.  If  we  were  to  go  and  ask  the  Canadian  Parliament 
or  people  to  abandon  their  present  system  of  present  customs’  duties 
for  revenue  purposes  the  whole  of  the  Canadian  people  would  say  : 
‘  No,  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  that.  We  must  insist  upon  our  present 
system.  What  is  true  of  Canada ,  1  think,  is  also  true  of  Australia  ; 
I  think  is  also  true  of  New  Zealand;  I  think  is  also  true  of  New¬ 
foundland,  and  also  of  the  Cape,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  of  every 
Dependency  which  is  here  represented.  There  is  the  situation .’  ” 
—  Colonial  Conference  Deport,  page  409. 


Answer  (C) : — 

(1)  We  can  only  judge  of  what  the  Colonies  want  Do  the 

by  what  they  say ,  especially  when  speaking  through  Colonies  want 
their  responsible  statesmen  and  accredited  representa-  Preference? 
tives  ;  and  by  what  they  have  already  done.  Almost 
without  exception  Colonial  statesmen  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  Imperial  preferential  trading, 
on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  while  governmental  and 
commercial  conferences  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  have 
repeatedly  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  this  policy. 

Moreover,  Canada,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia  have  already  given  the  Mother  Country  Pre¬ 
ference  in  their  Customs  Tariffs  unconditionally,  and 
have  offered  to  increase  the  advantages  they  give  us  if 
we  can  see  our  way  to  reciprocate. 

(2)  It  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  say  that  the 
Colonies  have  not  “ asked”  for  Preferential  trade.  The 
debate  on  Preference  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907 
has  placed  the  desire  of  the  Colonies  for  Preference 
beyond  the  possibility  of  further  doubt.  It  is  true 
they  have  carefully  refrained  from  embarrassing  us  by 
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importunity  on  the  question.  Is  it  honourable,  in  these 
circumstances,  to  take  advantage  of  their  unconditional 
gifts  while  asserting  at  the  same  time  that  they  do  not 
want  reciprocity  ?  ( See  also  Chapter  IV.  “  The  Voice  of 
Greater  Britain.”) 

Answer  (D) : — 

This  objection  is  met  by  the  reply  to  (A).  We  may 
add  the  suggestion  that  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  and 
brotherhood,  strong  though  they  be,  cannot  be  expected 
to  stand  the  strain  of  a  continued  disregard  by  us  of 
the  warmly  expressed  desire  of  the  Colonies  for  reciprocal 
trading  relations  with  the  Mother  Country. 

Answer  (E)  : — 

It  is  true  that  our  sales  to  the  Colonies  are  in¬ 
creasing,  but  are  they  increasing  as  rapidly  as  they 
might  ?  Are  they  increasing  as  rapidly  as  the  sales  of 
the  foreigner  to  Colonial  markets  ?  Are  we  increasing 
our  proportion  of  Colonial  trade  ?  Are  we  even  holding 
our  ground  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  of  figures 
proves  that  we  have  been  losing  ground  in  Colonial 
markets. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question.  Are 
our  Colonies  increasing  their  sales  to  us  as  rapidly  as 
they  might?  Is  it  not  to  our  advantage,  both  com¬ 
mercial  and  political,  to  buy  as  much  as  we  can  from 
our  undeveloped  estates  beyond  the  seas,  and  so  become 
as  independent  as  possible  of  foreign  food  supplies  and 
an  increasingly  precarious  footing  in  foreign  markets  ? 


The 

Advantages  of 
Preference. 


Answer  (F)  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  : — 

“We  heartily  concur  in  the  view  which  has  been 
presented  by  the  Colonial  Ministers  that  the  Empire 
would  be  a  great  gainer  if  much  of  the  products  now 
purchased  from  foreign  countries  could  be  produced 
and  purchased  within  the  Empire  .  .  .  and  any 

reasonable  and  workable  plan  that  would  tend  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  the  produce  which  is  bought  by  us 
from  the  Colonies  and  by  the  Colonies  from  us,  and 
from  each  other,  must  necessarily  enhance  the  resources 
of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.” 

And  again  : — 

“  A  considerable  part  of  the  surplus  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  which  now  goes  to  foreign  lands 
in  search  of  a  livelihood,  might  then  find  it  to  its  profit 
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to  pitch  its  tents  somewhere  under  the  flag,  and  the 
Empire  ivould  gain  in  riches  of  material  and  men . 
We  agree  with  our  Colonial  comrades,  that  all  this  is 
worth  concerted  effort ,  even  if  that  effort  at  the  outset 
costs  us  something .  The  federation  of  the  free  Common¬ 
wealths  is  worth  making  some  sacrifice  for .  One  never 
knows  when  its  strength  may  be  essential  to  the  great 
cause  of  human  freedom,  and  that  is  priceless .” — 
Colonial  Conference  Report ,  page  362. 

3.  That  a  policy  of  reciprocity  will  cause  friction 

between  ourselves  and  the  Colonies,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  favouring  each  Colony  equally . 

Answer  : — 

No  one  suggests  that  preferential  tariff  arrangements 
can  be  obtained  without  encountering  some  difficulties, 
but  difficulty  has  not  usually  deterred  Britons  from  the 
pursuit  of  a  desirable  and  attainable  object.  Besides, 
too  much  is  made  of  the  particular  difficulty  raised  in 
this  objection.  A  preference  on  corn  would  be  as 
welcome  to  Australasia  as  it  is  to  Canada,  in  spite  of 
the  popular  but  mistaken  belief  in  this  country  that 
Australasia  is  not  interested  in  wheat  growing.  Add 
to  it  a  substantial  preference  on  meat  and  wines,  and 
Australasia  would  have  no  reason  for  dissatisfaction. 
Even  South  Africa  sends  us  fruits  and  wine,  and,  as 
Dr.  Jameson  remarked  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of 
1907  :  “  How  does  it  hurt  the  Cape,  if  the  Cape  has 
nothing  of  that  kind  (food  stuffs)  to  send  over  ?  Surely 
the  Cape  is  not  going  to  be  the  dog  in  the  manger  and 
say  Canada  is  not  to  get  it  ?  Of  course  Canada  will  get 
infinitely  more  advantage  than  we,  but  we  hope  to  grow 
in  course  of  time.”  In  any  event,  which  is  more  likely 
to  cause  Colonial  irritation,  an  increasing  sale  of  Colonial 
products  in  Great  Britain,  or  a  persistent  refusal  on  our 
part  of  Colonial  offers,  while  continuing  a  trade  policy 
which  treats  a  kinsman  no  better  than  it  treats  an  alien 
and  an  enemy  ? 

4.  That  it  ignores  nature  and  geography,  and  the  fact 

that  there  are  many  goods  which  we  and  our 
Colonies  cannot  supply . 

Answer : — 

Presumably  the  first  part  of  this  objection  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  various  parts  of  our  Empire  are 
separated  by  salt  water.  Why  that  circumstance  should 
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constitute  an  obstacle  to  preferential  trading  is  not  very 
clear.  In  these  days  of  steam  and  electricity  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  are  for  all  practical  purposes  in  as 
close  contact  as  New  York  and  California.  Why  should 
reciprocity  be  possible  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the 
other  ? 

Opponents  may  also  be  asked  to  specify  the  strange 
varieties  of  “  goods  ”  which  cannot  be  obtained  within 
the  Empire.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  admitted,  at  the 
Colonial  Conference  of  1907,  that  “  the  Empire  produces 
almost  every  conceivable  commodity  required  by  her 
inhabitants.”  So  far  as  present  preferential  proposals 
are  concerned,  the  “  goods  ”  involved  certainly  do  not 
come  within  the  category  of  unobtainables.  Can  we 
not  get  corn  and  beef,  and  mutton  and  bacon,  and  fruit 
and  wine  from  Canada  and  Australasia  as  easily  as  from 
the  United  States  or  Argentina  ?  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  consider  preferential  treatment  of  other  commodites 
when  more  of  these  essential  “  goods  ”  are  produced  in 
Greater  Britain. 


5.  That  our  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  larger  than 
our  trade  with  the  Colonies,  and  that  therefore  a 
preference  would  “ penalize  our  best  customers 
for  the  sake  of  our  worst.  99 


The 
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Answer : — 

This  is  the  most  curious  argument  of  all  brought 
against  Imperial  Preference.  It  is  precisely  because  our 
Colonial  trade  is  much  smaller  than  it  ought  to  be,  and 
is  increasing  too  slowly,  that  it  is  desirable  to  assist  it 
by  a  preferential  policy.  Moreover,  it  involves  two 
unwarrantable  assumptions  : — 

(a)  We  cannot  penalize  our  foreign  trade  more 
than  it  is  already  penalized  by  hostile  foreign  tariffs. 
The  foreigner  does  not  buy  our  goods  to  oblige  us, 
but  because  he  cannot  get  them  otherwise.  He  buys 
no  more  than  he  can  possibly  help.  Imperial  Pre¬ 
ference  does  not  propose  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  foreign 
goods,  and  that  being  the  case,  there  is  no  reason  to 
fear  that  the  foreigner  will  readily  abandon  his  best 
market.  Germany  now  sells  to  us  twice  as  much  as 
she  buys  from  us,  and  America  five  times  as  much. 
(See  also  answer  to  No.  15.) 

( b )  The  second  unwarrantable  assumption  is 
that  foreign  countries  are  our  best  customers.  Each 
of  our  Colonies  buys  more  from  us,  in  proportion  to 
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population,  than  foreign  countries  buy.  Their  popu¬ 
lation  also  is  growing,  and  their  purchases  from  us 
increase  year  by  year.  These  facts  show  that,  if  we 
have  an  eye  to  the  future,  we  must  regard  the  Colonial 
markets  as  our  most  valuable  commercial  asset. 


6.  That  it  allows  our  Colonies  to  dictate  our  policy . 


Answer 

There  is  no  suggestion  from  Canada,  or  South  Our  Policy 
Africa,  or  New  Zealand,  or  Australia,  that  Great  Britain  dictated  by 
has  dictated  the  commercial  policy  of  those  states,  each  of  ne°088*ty* 
which  has  given  us  a  preference.  Why,  then,  should  there 
be  any  suggestion  of  dictation  on  their  part  if  we  choose 
to  give  them  a  preference  ?  Our  policy  in  regard  to  Pre¬ 
ferential  Trade  will  be  dictated,  in  the  first  place  by  the 
necessity  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  Empire — in 
itself  a  sufficiently  imperative  necessity — but  it  will  be 
dictated  even  more  strongly  by  the  necessities  of  our  own 
national  position.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  remarked  in  the 
spring  of  1902  at  Birmingham,  “  the  question  for  this 
generation  is  whether  we  are  to  be  numbered  among  the 
great  Empires  or  the  little  States.”  We  can  only  be 
numbered  among  the  great  Empires  by  achieving 
Imperial  Federation.  That,  as  has  already  been  said, 
can  only  be  achieved  on  the  basis  of  some  form  of 
commercial  union,  which  will  enable  us  to  maintain  the 
commercial  supremacy  we  have  already  won.  The  facts 
and  figures  of  British  commerce  at  the  present  day  show 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  trust  our  commercial  future 
to  a  precarious  footing  in  foreign  markets,  but  must,  if 
we  would  maintain  our  position,  cultivate  our  increas¬ 
ingly  important  markets  within  the  Empire. 


7.  That  our  commercial  prosperity  is  due  to  Free 
Trade  {Free  Imports). 

Answer : — 

This  idea  has  been  fostered  in  the  public  mind 
partly  by  the  fact  that  our  commercial  prosperity  has 
been  coincident  with  the  operation  of  our  Free  Trade 
(Free  Imports)  policy,  and  partly  by  the  assiduity  of 
the  Cobden  Club  in  repeating  the  assertion.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious,  however,  to  the  unprejudiced  enquirer 
that  our  prosperity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  many  causes 
other  than  our  system  of  Free  Imports.  In  support  of 
this  contention  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  such  facts  as 
the  following  : — That  our  great  leading  industries  were 
established  and  brought  to  maturity  under  a  policy  of 
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strict  Protection ;  that  in  addition  to  great  natural 
advantages,  such  as  our  insular  position  and  an  abundant 
coal  supply,  Britain  was  the  only  country  in  Europe  left 
undisturbed  by  invasion  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  ; 
that  we  held  then,  as  we  still  hold,  undisputed  control 
of  the  sea  ;  and  that  practically  all  the  great  inventions 
which  have  given  such  an  impetus  to  commercial 
development  (such  as  the  Spinning  Jenny,  the  Power 
Loom,  and  the  Steam  Engine)  were  originated  in  Great 
Britain  before  Free  Trade  came  into  operation.  These 
causes  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  commercial 
progress  made  by  this  country,  apart  altogether  from 
the  policy  of  Free  Imports. 

Professor  Fawcett,  a  Free  Trader,  in  the  first  of  a 
series  of  lectures  on  Free  Trade,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

“  We  in  England  are  much  too  prone  to  over-rate  the 
advantage  of  Free  Trade.  Scarcely  a  week  elapses  without  its 
being  said,  as  if  it  were  a  triumphant  rejoinder  to  all  that  is  urged 
by  the  American,  the  Continental  and  the  Colonial  Protectionist, 
‘  English  exports  and  imports  have  more  than  quadrupled  since 
Protection  was  abolished  ;  the  income  of  the  country,  as  shown  by 
the  yield  of  income  tax,  has  more  than  doubled  ;  wages  have 
advanced,  and  population  has  increased.’  But  a  moment's  con¬ 
sideration  would  show  that  other  causes  hare  been  in  operatioii 
besides  Free  Trade  to  promote  this  wonderful  growth  of  prosperity .” 

Another  Free  Trader,  the  present  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  pointed  out  the  chief  cause  of  our  prosperity  in 
a  speech  in  1877,  when  he  declared,  “It  may  be  said 
— I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  it — that  almost  all 
•the  progress  this  country  has  made  in  the  last  half 
century  is  mainly  due  to  the  development  of  the  rail¬ 
way  system.” 

But  even  assuming  that  Free  Imports  had  in  the 
past  produced  the  results  claimed  for  them,  this  is  no 
argument  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  that  system, 
in  view  of  the  world- wide  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  it  was  introduced. 

That  Imperial  Preference  means  a  return  to  the 
miseries  of  the  old  Corn  Law  days. 

Answer  : — 

A  return  to  the  conditions  of  sixty  years  ago 
is  impossible  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(a)  It  is  not  necessary,  for  any  purpose  of  Imperial 
preference,  to  put  a  heavy  duty  on  imported  wheat. 
A  preferential  tariff  on  wheat  will,  therefore,  be 
vastly  smaller  than  the  corn  duty  abolished  in 
1846. 
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(i b )  The  permanent  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  did 
not  begin  till  1878,  or  32  years  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  The  low  price  cannot,  therefore, 
be  attributed  to  the  remission  of  the  duty.  The 
price  of  wheat  in  1845,  the  year  before  repeal,  was 
50s.  lOd.  per  quarter.  In  1877  the  price  was 
56s.  9d.  per  quarter.  The  great  cheapening  in  wheat 
has  been  due  largely,  if  not  wholly,  to  causes  other 
than  the  Free  Import  system,  such  as  the  opening  of 
new  areas  of  supply,  improved  communications,  and 
the  reduction  of  cost  of  tillage  and  transportation 
by  machinery.  These  causes  are  permanent. 

(c)  The  working  classes  of  this  country  now  have 
votes,  which  they  had  not  at  the  time  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  by  using  these  votes  they  can  prevent 
any  increase  in  the  small  duties  necessary  for 
Tariff  Reform. 

9.  That  Imperial  Preference  involves  a  tax  on  food , 
and  a  tax  on  food  will  raise  the  cost  of  living 
to  the  poor. 

Answer  : — 

We  raised  £12,795,000  in  1906-07  by  import  duties  The  Free  Food 


on  the  following  articles*  : — 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Amount  raised. 

Tea  .  5d.  per  lb. 

...  £5,597,000 

Sugar  ...  ...  ...  ^d.  „ 

6,260,000 

Coffee . lid.  ,, 

175,000 

Chicory . 2d.  ,, 

48,000 

Cocoa  ...  ...  ...  Id.  ,, 

247,000 

Figs,  Plums  and  Raisins  fd.  ,, 

346,000 

Currants  ...  ...  id.  ,, 

122,000 

£12,795,000 

Since  none  of  these  articles  are  produced  at  home,  Who  pays 
these  duties  are  necessarily  paid  by  the  British  consumer.  the  DutV  ? 
The  duties  it  is  proposed  to  place  on  wheat,  meat,  and 
dairy  produce  would  fall,  partly  at  least,  on  the  foreign 
producer,  since  these  articles  compete  with  home-grown 
produce.  In  any  event,  Tariff  Reform  proposes  to 
counterbalance  any  duty  on  wheat  or  meat  by  remission 
of  taxation  on  tea,  sugar,  and  other  articles.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  repeatedly  declared  that  : — 

“  As  regards  food,  there  is  nothing  in  the  policy  of  tariff 
reform  which  I  have  put  before  the  country  which  need  increase 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  cost  of  living  of  any  family  in  this 
country.” 

*  For  a  complete  statement  of  the  amount  of  revenue  obtained  last  year 
from  taxes  on  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  see  page  85. 
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Import  Duties 
and  Prices. 


Is  it  right  to  tax  tea  and  sugar,  and  wrong  to  remove 
the  tax  from  tea  and  sugar  to  wheat  ?  If  so,  Why  ? 

10.  That  Import  Duties  raise  prices  by  the  whole 
amount  of  the  duty;  and  that  therefore ,  as  the 
price  of  the  untaxed  {home  grown  or  colonial ) 
product  is  raised  equally  with  that  of  the  taxed 
( foreign )  product ,  the  loss  to  the  community  is 
greater  than  the  gain  to  the  Exchequer. 

Answer  : — 

The  stock  reply  made  by  the  “  Free  Traders  ”  to 
the  question  which  concludes  our  answer  to  objection 
number  9  is  that  since  tea  and  sugar  are  not  produced 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  tax  them  is  to  u  tax  for 
revenue  only,”  whereas,  since  wheat  is  produced  in  this 
country  an  import  duty  imposed  upon  it  would  be  pro¬ 
tective.  The  rise  of  price  which  might  follow  would 
occur  in  home-grown  wheat  as  well  as  foreign,  they 
say,  and  of  this  rise  in  price  in  home  wheat  none  would 
reach  the  Treasury,  but  only  the  pockets  of  the  home 
farmer. 

This  argument  is  only  partially  true,  and  like  all 
partial  truths,  it  is  wholly  unreliable. 

It  leaves  altogether  on  one  side  the  fact  that,  since 
Colonial  Wheat  would  enter  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty 
than  that  levied  on  foreign  wheat,  and  no  tax  would  be 
imposed  on  home-grown  wheat,  the  foreign  producer 
would  be  obliged,  under  the  strain  of  severe  competition, 
to  forego  part  of  his  profit.  The  recent  shilling  corn  tax 
made  no  difference  in  the  price  whatever,  although 
Colonial  wheat  was  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  foreign, 
and  only  home-grown  wheat  left  free.  But,  even  if 
there  were  a  slight  temporary  rise  of  price,  it  would  be 
more  than  compensated  by  the  swiftly  increasing  trade 
with  the  Colonies  which  would  entail  an  increased 
demand  for  labour,  and  a  consequent  sensible  rise  in 
wages.  Thus,  admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
the  “  whole  tax  did  not  reach  the  treasury,”  the  nation 
would  be  so  much  better  off  that  that  supposed  dis¬ 
advantage  would  really  be  an  advantage.  It  should  be 
noted  also,  that  this  theory  that  import  duties  fall  wholly 
on  the  consumer  is  abandoned  by  many  modern 
economists,  including  Professors  Sidgwick,  Senior, 
Seligman,  and  Nicholson.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
it  is  possible  to  tax  the  foreigner  by  an  import  duty, 
and  to  make  him  pay  toll  for  access  to  our  market.* 

*  See  page  157. 
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If  we  refuse  to  tax  foreign  industries  at  all  we  must 
continue  (for  the  State  must  have  money)  largely  to 
tax  home  industries. 

11.  “  When  you  impose  an  import  duty  upon  a  com= 

modity  which  is  a  necessary  of  life  or  of  industry , 
one  or  the  other,  and  when  the  commodity  is  of 
such  a  kind  that  you  cannot  substantially  make 
up  the  supply  that  you  want  from  domestic 
sources — given  those  two  conditions ,  and  1  care - 
fully  limit  my  proposition  in  that  way — sooner  or 
later ,  though  the  process  may  be  delayed  or  de= 
fleeted  for  a  time ,  that  duty  appears  in  added 
cost  to  the  consumer — Mr.  Asquith ,  at  Colonial 
Conference  of  1907,  Official  Report,  page  321. 

Answer  by  Mr.  Deakin  : — 

“We  have  illustrations  within  our  own  country  in 
which  we  have  imposed  duties  of  a  definitely  protec¬ 
tionist  character ,  which  have  not  had  the  effect  of  raising 
prices  in  our  community.  Of  course,  no  statement 
whatever  can  be  made  as  to  the  effect  of  4  duties  ’ 
which  would  apply  to  all  of  them,  or  even  to  many  of 
them.  They  may  be  of  any  height,  or  of  any  character, 
apply  to  any  part  or  totality  of  a  product.  There  are 
duties  some  of  which  would  be  no  tax  at  all,  some  of 
which. would  impose  a  partial  tax,  and  some  which  might 
be  wholly  taxes.  If  I  do  not  err,  all  the  duties  in  this 
country  (Great  Britain)  with  possibly  an  exception  for 
cocoa  and  chocolate,  which  have  a  slight  protectionist 
flavour — with  that  single  exception — so  far  as  I  know — 
the  duties  in  this  country  ( Great  Britain )  are  imposed 
as  taxes ,  so  to  speak ,  that  is  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
raising  revenue .” — Conference  Report,  page  233. 

Mr.  Deakin  is  right.  The  duties  we  impose  under 
“  Free  Trade  ”  are  taxes  upon  commodities  which  are 
“  necessaries  of  life  or  of  industry,”  the  supply  of  which 
cannot  be  made  up  from  domestic  sources.”  They 
are  therefore,  all  of  the  kind  to  which  Mr.  Asquith 
refers  as  appearing,  sooner  or  later,  in  “  added  cost  to 
the  consumer.”  They  are  “  taxes  on  the  people's  food." 
But  the  duties  proposed  by  Preference — on  corn,  meat, 
or  dairy  produce — though  they  are  equally  duties  on 
“  necessaries  of  life,”  are  in  a  very  different  category, 
and  would  certainly  have  a  different  effect,  since  they 
would  be  imposed  on  articles,  any  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  which  can  easily  be  made  up  “  from  domestic 
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and  Imperial — u  sources.”  The  competition — stimu¬ 
lated  by  preference — between  the  foreign  and  Imperial 
supply  would  inevitably  tend  to  keep  down  prices — in 
other  words  to  make  the  foreign  producer  pay  the 
duty. 

12.  “  What  we  are  more  afraid  of  than  merely  Is.  or  2s. 

duty  on  corn  is  that  it  will  not  stop  there.  .  .  In 
France  the  duty  started  at  Is.  ;  it  is  now  12s.  In 
Germany  it  started  at  2s.,  and  it  stood  at  7s.  7d. 
in  1902 ,  and  has  gone  up,  and  I  think  it  is  now 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  12s.  If  these 
powerful  governments  have  been  unable  to  resist 
the  clamour  for  increased  duties  for  the  protection 
of  agriculture,  why  should  we  be  able  to  resist 
it?  99 — Mr.  Lloyd-George ,  at  the  Colonial  Conference 
of  1907. 

This  familiar  bogey  was  effectively  laid  by 
Mr.  Deakin,  who  replied,  “  Because  your  manufac¬ 
turing  constituencies  send  in  such  an  immense  majority 
over  your  agricultural  districts,  and  have  such  an 
immense  majority  of  representatives  to  safeguard  their 
interests.” — Colonial  Conference  of  1907,  “  Minutes  of 
Proceedings  f  page  379. 

13.  That  a  Tax  on  raw  materials  will  injure  our  export 

trade  in  manufactured  goods. 

Answer  : — 

It  is  not  proposed  to  tax  raw  materials.  ( See  also 
answers  to  Objections  Nos.  14  and  19.) 

14.  That  no  distinction  is  possible  between  “manu¬ 

factured  articles  99  and  “  raw  materials. 99 

This  has  been  answered  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  his 
speech  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907.  “  Canada,” 

he  said,  u  admits  either  free,  or  at  very  low  rates,  raw 
and  semi-raw  materials.  I  believe  all  countries  with 
what  is  called  a  scientific  tariff  ami  at  that.” 

15.  That  imports  must  be  paid  for  by  exports,  and, 

accordingly,  that  if  we  discourage  importation  of 
foreign  produce  we  must  therefore  also  discourage 
our  export  trade  to  foreign  countries. 

Answer : — 

This  may  be  true  enough  as  an  abstract  theory  but 
it  is  no  argument  against  Tariff  Reform,  since  it  does  not 
touch  the  real  question  at  issue,  which  is  whether  the 
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exchange  of  exports  and  imports,  which  admittedly  takes 
place,  is  the  best  exchange  possible  in  the  interests  of 
this  country.  Tariff  Reform  does  not  propose  to  “  dis¬ 
courage  importation  of  foreign  produce.”  On  the  con¬ 
trary  it  proposes  to  encourage  such  importation,  but  it 
proposes  also  to  regulate  the  character  of  the  imports 
so  that  they  may  provide  the  maximum  amount  of 
employment  for  British  labour.  It  proposes  to  do  this  by 
encouraging  the  importation  of  raw  or  partly  manu¬ 
factured  materials  used  in  British  industries^  and  of 
such  food  as  we  cannot  grow  for  ourselves,  and  by  dis¬ 
couraging  the  importation,  at  artificially  low  prices,  of 
such  food  or  fully  finished  manufactures  as  can  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  in  this 
country.  Such  discrimination  will  improve  both  the 
employment  and  the  wages  of  British  working  men, 
and  so  far  from  diminishing,  will  tend  to  increase  the 
quantity  both  of  our  imports  and  of  our  exports. 

16.  That  if  we  adopt  a  tariff  on  foreign  manufactured 
imports  foreign  countries  will  retaliate  by  shutting 
out  our  exports. 

Answer  : — 


The  foreigner  buys  no  more  from  Great  Britain 
now  than  he  can  possibly  help.  Moreover,  Great 
Britain  is,  and  has  long  been,  his  most  valuable  market, 
and  since  there  is  no  suggestion  of  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  Prohibitive  Tariff  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  foreigner  will  injure  himself  by  injur¬ 
ing  his  trade  with  this  country. 

On  the  contrary,  by  having  a  Tariff,  we  should 
immediately  regain  a  means  of  negotiation — a  bargaining 
power— which  we  have  long  abandoned,  the  mere 
possession  of  which  would  secure  us  better  treatment. 
As  Mr.  Deakin  put  it  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of 
1907  “  in  modern  markets  it  is  the  seller  who  is  the 
courtier— the  buyer  the  King.  That  is  the  key  of  the 
situation.”  The  point  chiefly  to  be  noted  is  that  in  any 
such  situation  Great  Britain  has  the  most  to  offer. 

Mr.  Asquith  has  himself  supplied  a  convincing  answer 
to  the  Tariff  War  bogey,  in  the  following  passage  from  his 
speech  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907  : _ 

“Nations  may  put  up  tariff  walls  as  much  as  they 
like,  but  if  they  are  well-to-do  and  go-ahead  people, 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  they  cannot  do  without.  You 
know  very  well  they  cannot  do  without  your  (the 
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Colonies’)  raw  material.  We  were  told  the  other  day 
by  Mr.  Deakin  that  there  are  some  provisions  in  the 
German  tariff  which  operate  particularly  against  Aus¬ 
tralian  meat,  I  take  it  from  him  that  is  so.  But  they 
cannot  exclude  your  wool,  and  they  do  not  exclude  it. 

.  .  .  In  the  same  way  there  are  a  lot  of  things  we 

make.  Although  we  do  not  provide  raw  materials  like 
wool,  our  exports  to  Germany  are  manufactures  which 
the  Germans  cannot  do  without ,  and  they  recognise  it, 
as  everybody  must  do.  We  have  seen  it  in  the  case  of 
Canada.  In  the  long  run  you  cannot  go  on  selling 
ivithout  buying.  There  is  no  tariff  wall  that  has  yet 
been  erected ,  even  in  America ,  which  is  the  highest  of 
them  all ,  which  has  succeeded  in  excluding ,  or  ever  will 
succeed  in  excluding ,  British  goods  from  a  market ,  so 
long  as  British  goods  retain  their  pre-eminence  in  quality 
and  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  mankind,  and  so  long 
as  those  needs  remain  a  constant  or  growing  quantity. 
You  cannot  do  it,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  do  it.” — 
Speech  at  Colonial  Conference  of  1907. 

17.  That  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  will  tend  to  make 

our  people  inefficient . 

Answer  : — 

As  already  stated,  Tariff  Reform  will  not  raise  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Even  if  it 
did,  an  increase  in  the  price  of  food  would  be  more  than 
off-set  by  enlarged  .....trade  and  increased  employment, 
involving  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages.  Food  costs  little 
if  anything  more  in  the  United  States  than  it  does  in 
this  country,  while  the  relative  cost*  of  living  is  less, 
owing  to  the  much  higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing 
there,  and  we  certainly  do  not  go  to  the  United  States 
for  an  example  of  inefficiency  ! 

18.  That  the  present  taxes  on  tea  and  sugar  are  war 

taxes ,  and  should  in  any  case  be  remitted  when  the 
revenue  of  the  country  allows  of  the  remission  of 
taxation . 

Answer  : — 

The  sugar  tax  is  in  no  sense  a  war  tax.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  proposed  it  as  a  permanent 
tax,  resorted  to  to  meet  our  increased  responsibilities, 
which  he  alleged  required  a  broadening  of  the  basis  of 
taxation.  As  regards  tea  only  Id,  of  the  present  duty 
upon  it  is  a  war  tax,  so  that  there  is  still  a  large  margin 
for  bond  fide  reduction  of  taxation  on  that  commodity 
to  balance  the  new  taxation  which  might  be  imposed. 
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19.  That  a  10  per  cent,  tariff  on  manufactured  goods 

might  seriously  affect  some  of  our  industries 
which  use  partly  manufactured  goods ,  such ,  for 
example ,  as  leather,  which  is  the  raw  material  for 
the  hooUmaking  industry. 

Answer  : — 

This  is  a  bogey  set  up  by  people  who  either  do 
not  understand  what  a  scientific  tariff  is,  or  who  wish 
to  misrepresent  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  objection 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  10  per  cent,  tariff  proposed  is 
an  average  10  per  cent.,  which  in  the  case  of  some 
partly  manufactured  goods  could  be  reduced  to  the 
merest  fraction,  while  it  would  be  found  desirable  to 
leave  others  altogether  un taxed.  Note  that  America 
put  a  tax  of  20  per  cent,  on  imported  leather,  and 
American  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  rose  in  value  from 
£155,000  in  1894  to  £1,829,000  in  1906,  of  which 
£445,000  worth  were  dumped  in  this  country,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  worth  in  those 
Colonial  markets  which  should  be  ours. 

20.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  under  our  present  policy 

we  are  losing  our  customers  ? 

Answer  : — 

Yes,  plenty.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  shovr, 
for  example,  that  our  proportion  of  Colonial  trade  is 
declining,  while  that  of  foreign  countries  is  increasing — 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  (See  pages  78  and  79.) 

21.  Does  not  our  present  policy  secure  cheapness  to 

the  British  consumer,  and  is  this  not  a  benefit  ? 

Answer  : 

No  !  In  some  cases,  especially  in  cases  of  “  dump¬ 
ing,”  it  secures  temporary  low  prices,  but  it  does 
NOT  secure  real  cheapness  even  in  these  cases,  since 
the  true  cost  of  an  article  is  not  necessarily  measured 
by  its  market  price.  Free  imports  mean  not  only  loss 
of  trade  and  loss  of  capital  to  British  manufacturers, 
but  loss  of  employment  and  loss  of  wages  to  thousands 
of  British  workpeople.  In  Great  Britain  the  majority 
of  consumers  are  producers  also.  They  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  benefited  ultimately  as  consumers  while  being 
injured  as  producers.  Moreover,  so  soon  as  a  British 
industry  is  killed  by  Free  Imports,  or  even  seriously 
injured,  the  foreigner  obtains  a  monopoly  in  supplying 
us,  and  can,  if  he  chooses,  raise  the  price. 
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The  price  of  food  was  lowered — not  by  the  absence 
of  import  duties — but  by  the  vast  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
ductive  power  of  the  food-supplying  countries,  together 
with  the  decreased  cost  of  transport  brought  about  by 
the  progress  of  invention.  These  causes,  observe,  are 
permanent,  and  operate  independently  of  free  importing. 
They  will  lower  the  price  of  food  for  us  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  under  a  tariff,  as  under  so-called  Free 
Trade.  And  they  will  do  so  the  more  effectively,  the 
more  we  can  increase  the  productive  power  of  our  food- 
supplying  Colonies. 

22.  Does  not  cheap  food  enable  us  to  produce  cheap 

and  to  sell  cheap  ? 

Answer  : — 

It  has  helped  us  to  do  so  in  the  past  certainly,  but 
it  means  very  little  in  these  days  of  elaborate  machine 
processes.  We  have  to  remember  that  THE  CHIEF 
CONDITION  OF  CHEAP  PRODUCTION  IN  THESE 
DAYS  IS  THE  QUANTITY  PRODUCED,  and  if  we 
continue  a  system  which  causes  us  to  lose  markets,  no 
amount  of  cheap  food  will  enable  us  to  make  things 
cheap,  for  the  simple  reason  that  manufacturers  do  not 
produce  at  all  if  they  can  find  no  customers  for  their 
goods.  Germany  and  the  United  States  undersell  us 
to-day  because  Germans  and  Americans  command  five 
customers  where  we  command  one. 

23.  That  “it  is  absurd  in  the  highest  degree  to  speak 

of  Agriculture  as  being  destroyed {See  “  Fact 
v.  Fiction,”  issued  by  the  Cobden  Club.) 

Answer  : — 

For  some  years  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
agriculture  did  not  suffer  much.  As  foreign  supplies  of 
corn,  dairy  produce,  fruit,  and  vegetables  continued  to 
increase,  however,  and  the  cost  of  transport  was  lowered 
by  improvements  in  railway  and  steamship  service,  the 
farmers  began  to  find  they  could  no  longer  sell  their 
produce  at  a  profit  in  competition  with  the  foreigner. 
As  a  result  millions  of  acres  have  gone  out  of  cultivation 
in  this  country  since  Cobden ’s  time,  half  our  agricul¬ 
tural  population  has  left  the  land  for  countries  beyond 
the  sea,  or  to  struggle  with  artisans  in  the  towms  for 
employment  in  work  for  which  they  are  not  suited, 
while  the  farmers  have  sustained  vast  losses  of  capital. 
Also,  while  the  wages  of  our  few  remaining  agricultural 
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labourers  have  indeed  risen,  as  the  Cobdenites  proudly 
assert,  they  have  risen  less  than  those  of  any  other  class 
of  labourers. 

24.  That  our  exports  of  manufactures  per  head  of  popu= 
lation  are  greater  than  the  exports  of  manufac - 
tures  per  head  from  either  Germany  or  the  United 
States. 


Answer  : — 


Of  all  the  fallacious  tests  of  comparative  prosperity  Exports  per 
applied  by  Cobdenism,  the  proportion  of  exports  per  Head, 
head  of  population  is  the  most  absurd.  The  following 
figures  from  the  “  Deutsche  Industrie  Zeitung”  of  Berlin 
will  show  why.  They  give  the  percentage  of  persons 
employed  in  manufacturing  and  mining  industries  and 
agriculture  in  the  following  countries  : — 


Country. 

Agriculture. 

Manufactures. 

England  and  Wales 

8 

58-3 

Germany- 

37-5 

37*4 

United  States 

35-9 

24-1 

We  see  from  these  figures  that,  whereas  in  Germany 
and  the  United  States  more  persons  are  employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits  than  are  engaged  in  manufacturing 
industries,  in  England  and  Wales  we  have  from  seven 
to  eight  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  to  every 
one  engaged  in  agriculture  !  But  this  is  not  all.  Those 
who  use  this  argument  never  refer  to  Belgium,  also  a 
protected  country.  In  1906  our  domestic  exports  per 
head  of  population  compared  with  those  of  Belgium  as 
follows  : — 

Exports.  Population.  Amount 
Million  £.  Millions.  per  head. 

United  Kingdom  375  43  8145 

Belgium  97  7  13  17  1 

So  we  see  that  Belgium,  with  a  protective  tariff  and 
a  population  less  than  one-sixth  the  size  of  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  does  £5  more  export  trade  per  head 
of  population  than  free-importing  Great  Britain.  This 
does  not  prove  that  Belgium  has  “  beaten  us  out  of  the 
field,”  as  Mr.  Lloyd-George  would  say.  It  only  proves 
the  absurdity  of  this  method  of  testing  comparative 
prosperity. 

25.  That  a  Protective  Tariff  stops  the  commercial  pro= 
gress  of  a  country. 

Answer  : — 


The  experience  of  all  the  leading  protected 
countries,  notably  that  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  overwhelmingly  contradicts  this  theory. 


Free  Imports 
v. 

Protection. 
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Wages  under 
Protection. 


The  Cheap 
Loaf 

Argument. 


When  Bismarck  introduced  such  a  tariff  into 
Germany  he  had  against  him  the  philosophic  Radicals, 
the  bankers,  and  the  shipping  interest,  but  with  the 
aid  of  the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing  classes 
Bismarck  won,  and  turned  a  poor  and  backward 
country  into  the  richest  manufacturing  nation  of  the 
Continent,  with  the  result  that  to-day  she  takes  second 
place  in  the  list  of  nations  in  the  increase  of  her  export 
trade  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Note  also  that  this  country  achieved  its  position  as 
the  leading  industrial  and  commercial  nation  before  it 
introduced  so-called  “  Free  Trade.” 

26.  That  wages  cannot  rise  under  Protection. 

Answer  • — 

This  point  need  scarcely  be  argued.  The  evidence 
is  overwhelmingly  against  the  Free  Traders’  contention. 
There  is  the  evidence  of  the  Mosely  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  Report,  which  proves  that  wages  are  from  50  to 
100  per  cent.,  and  even  more,  higher  in  protected 
America  than  in  free-importing  England.  And  there 
is  the  evidence  of  the  Fiscal  Inquiry  Blue  Book  (Cd. 
1761),  which  by  the  Table  on  page  275  shows  that  since 
1881  wages  have  risen  in  the  United  States,  Germany, 
France  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  that  the  rise  i®  greatest  in  protected  Germany. 

27.  That  (( Free  Trade  99  gave  us  the  cheap  loaf. 

Answer  : — 

In  a  recent  publication  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Statistical  Chart  for  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  Cd.  2145),  a 
table  showing  the  average  price  of  household  bread  in 
London  is  given  (Table  IX.,  pp.  9,  10).  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  summary  table  the  average  for  periods  of  ten  years 
each  before  and  after  Free  Trade  in  corn  is  given.  The 
prices  are  those  of  the  4-lb.  loaf  : — 


Wages  under 
Protection. 


The  Cheap 
Loaf 

Argument. 


1826—1835 

1836—1845 


rl. 

9-30 

8-85 


Corn  Law  repealed,  1846 


1846—1855 

1856—1865 

1866—1875 

1876—1885 

1886—1895 

1896—1903 


843 
8*25 
8*  48 
7*13 
5-81 
5*35 
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This  calculation  proves  : — 

(i a )  That  the  cheapening  of  the  loaf  began  before 
Free  Trade  ; 

( b )  That  Free  Trade  did  not  cause  the  price  to  fall 
more  rapidly  ; 

(i c )  That  the  big  fall  in  price  came  thirty  years  later 
than  Free  Trade,  and  must  therefore  be  due  to 
causes  other  than  Free  Trade. 

28.  That  in  granting  us  a  preference ,  Canada  did  so 

solely  in  consideration  of  the  political  advantages 
she  has  enjoyed  from  the  Imperial  connection, 
and  without  thought  of  receiving  any  business 
advantage  in  return. 

Answer  : — 

The  following  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  what  Canada 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Premier  of  Canada,  on  Septem-  wants 
ber  29th,  1904,  when  he  reviewed  the  record  of  his 
party  during  the  previous  eight  years,  must  dispose 
once  for  all  of  this  idea  : — 

“  I  introduced  the  preference  policy,  and  I  am  ready  to 
defend  it.  You  have  already  secured  the  profits  of  it.  WE 
GAVE  THE  BRITISH  PREFERENCE  BECAUSE  WE  WANT 
BRITISH  TRADE.  Great  Britain  is  our  best  market  ;  it  is 
there  your  products  go.  This  makes  it  our  duty  to  develop  our 
trade  in  that  direction,  and  our  exports  are  growing  greatly.  But 
to  secure  low  freight  on  your  products  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ships  carrying  them  should  bring  back  cargoes  of  English  goods  ; 
that  is  the  vindication  of  our  preference  policy.” 

Again,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  at  the  Colonial 
Conference  of  1907,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  : — 

“  I  am  free  to  say  that  at  the  time  when  we  passed  this 
resolution  (the  resolution  of  1902  in  favour  of  preference)  we  were 
induced  to  pass  it  to  some  extent— -I  will  not  say  immediately,  but 
certainly  influenced  in  our  determination — by  the  fact  that  at  that 
time,  certain  duties  had  been  put  upon  cereals  in  a  moment  of 
urgency  during  the  war,  and  we  thought  at  that  time  that  it  would 
be  good  policy  to  give  a  preference  upon  these.  But  the  British 
Parliament  thought  differently,  and  removed  the  duties  instead  of 
giving  us  a  preference.” 

29.  That  the  Colonies  will  only  give  us  a  preference  by 

raising  their  duties  against  the  foreigner  ;  that  in 
other  words  they  will  not  admit  British  goods  on 
the  same  terms  as  their  own  goods. 

Answer  : — 

Here  we  have  the  fallacy  which  underlies  so  colonial 
many  of  the  objections  of  Free  Importers  to  Mr.  Offer. 
Chamberlain’s  scheme.  To  begin  with,  the  statement 
is  not  true,  since  it  ignores  the  fact  that,  under  the 
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operation  of  an  “  Empire  FREE  LIST,”  which  may  be 
extended  as  the  result  of  reciprocal  preferences  from  us, 
our  Colonies  already  admit  a  large  and  important  class 
of  imports  absolutely  free  of  duty  when  the  goods  come 
from  the  Mother  Country,  and  levy  a  duty  upon  goods 
of  the  same  class  when  they  come  from  foreign  countries. 
Preference,  in  fact,  is  given  us  by  the  Colonies  in  three 
distinct  ways: — (1)  By  means  of  an  “  Empire  Free 
List  ”  ;  (2)  by  the  admission  of  goods  charged  merely  at 
low  (revenue)  rates  when  they  come  from  the  Mother 
Country,  and  at  higher  rates  when  they  come  from  foreign 
countries  ;  (3)  by  a  substantial  preference  in  our  favour 
in  the  case  of  goods  upon  which  the  duties  levied 
are  designed  to  assist  the  development  of  Colonial 
industries.  Our  Free  Importers  seem  to  think  that  in 
order  to  give  us  a  substantial  preference  which  shall 
be  of  any  use  to  us,  the  Colonies  must  necessarily 
lower  the  tariffs  which  protect  their  own  manufacturers, 
and  enable  our  goods  to  injure  their  own  industries. 
But  this  is  a  short-sighted  and  utterly  fallacious  view 
of  the  facts.  There  is  a  substantial  margin  of  colonial 
trade  which  is  becoming  increasingly  the  prey  of  our 
foreign  competitors  every  day,  and  which  by  a  judicious 
preferential  arrangement  can  be  secured  for  ourselves, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  British  industry. 

0.  That  a  tariff  cannot  at  the  same  time  raise  revenue 
and  give  protection  to  native  manufactures . 

Answer  : — 


Tariff 

and  Revenue. 


The  following  table  is  a  crushing  answer  to  this 
argument.  It  shows  in  one  column  the  revenue  raised  ; 
in  the  second,  the  duty-free  imports ;  and  in  the  third, 
the  dutiable  imports  under  the  American  Dingley  Tariff 
since  its  introduction  in  1897  : — 


Revenue,  Duty  Free  Dutiable 

million  Imports,  Imports, 

dollars.  million  million 


dollars.  dollars. 

1897  176  ...  382  ...  383 

1898  149  ...  291  ...  325 

1899  206  ...  300  ...  397 

1900  233  ...  367  ...  483 

1901  238  ...  339  ...  484 

1902  254  ...  397  ...  506 

1903  284  ...  426  ...  600 

1904  261  ...  454  ...  537 

1905  262  ...  517  ...  600 

1906  300  ...  549  ...  677 


Here  we  have  an  increase  in  revenue  collected  amount¬ 
ing  to  70  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  and  yet  no  one  has  ever 
disputed  the  protective  character  of  the  Dingley  Tariff. 
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31.  That  if  we  abandon  our  present  fiscal  system  we 
shall  open  the  door  to  log-rolling  and  political 
corruption ,  and  find  ourselves  the  prey  of  trusts 
and  monopolies. 

Answer  : — 

Log-rolling  and  political  corruption  are  not  the  The  Trust 
products  of  fiscal  policy  but  of  social  and  political  Bogey, 
conditions.  It  is  both  hypocritical  and  absurd  to  suggest 
that  we  know  nothing  of  log-rolling  and  lobbying  in  this 
country.  If  open  bribery  is  not  so  common  among  us 
as  in  some  other  countries,  the  fact  is  obviously  not  due 
to  our  fiscal  system,  but  to  the  different  character  of  our 
public  opinion  and  to  methods  of  political  and  social 
organisation,  different  from  those  prevailing  in  less 
favoured  countries. 

We  already  have  Trusts  and  Combines  in  this 
country  under  so-called  “  Free  Trade.”  It  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  instances  of  the  Coats  Com¬ 
bination,  the  Portland  Cement  Combine,  and  the  various 
railway  and  shipping  “  Rings  ”  and  “  Conferences,” 
among  scores  of  others. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  Trusts  and  Combines 
differ  in  character  from  those  which  flourish  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  Trust  is  to  a  large  extent 
the  creature  of  lax  Company  Laws  and  as  such  has 
undoubtedly  been  aided  and  fostered  by  American  high 
protection.  But  our  Company  Laws  can  be  relied  upon 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  Trust  system  and  no  one 
suggests  a  policy  of  high  protection  for  this  country. 

Were  such  a  policy  ever  adopted  here  it  could  only 
be  by  the  deliberate  will  of  the  British  people  who 
exert  absolute  control  over  the  actions  of  their  House 
of  Commons. 

The  real  question  now  presented  to  the  British 
people  is  whether  we  shall  have  our  Trusts  in  this 
country,  where  they  employ  British  capital  and  British 
labour,  and  are  amenable  to  British  public  opinion  and 
British  law  ;  or  whether  we  shall  place  ourselves  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  Trusts  and  Combinations,  over  which 
we  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  the  slightest  control — 

Trusts  and  Combinations  which  bring  profits  to  foreign 
capital  and  employment  to  foreign  labour  by  the  ruin  of 
British  industries  and  the  degradation  of  British  working 
men.  The  only  way  to  avoid  the  latter  alternative  is  by  a 
policy  of  Tariff  Reform. 
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Our  Shipping 
industry. 


32.  That  we  owe  the  supremacy  of  our  shipping 
industry  to  Free  Trade,  and  that  Tariff  Reform 
will  injure  our  shipping  industry . 

We  do  not  owe  the  supremacy  of  our  shipping 
industry  to  “Free  Trade.”  The  foundations  of  our 
shipping  trade  were  laid  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
by  Cromwell,  in  the  Navigation  Laws,  i.e.  in  Protection 
of  the  strictest  kind.  Our  supremacy  in  the  shipping 
trade,  as  also  our  commercial  supremacy  and  our 
supremacy  in  manufacturing,  was  firmly  established 
long  before  we  introduced  so-called  Free  Trade,  i.e., 
while  we  were  still  a  protectionist  nation.  We  owe  the 
supremacy  of  our  shipping  trade  to  our  commercial 
supremacy,  and  our  commercial  supremacy  depends  in 
the  long  run  upon  the  continuance  of  our  supremacy 
in  production.  The  object  and  certain  result  of  Tariff 
Reform  will  be  to  increase  our  production  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  This  will  necessitate  a  still  greater 
increase  in  the  importation  of  raw  and  partly  finished 
materials  for  use  in  manufacturing.  This  will  increase 
the  freights  carried  by  British  vessels  and  must  there¬ 
fore  benefit  our  shipping  industry. 
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Chapter  II. 

INJURED  INDUSTRIES. 


Carrying  out  Mr.  Chamberlain's  wishes  the  Tariff 
Commission  is  making  an  exhaustive  and  impartial  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  conditions  of  British  industry ,  and  has 
published  volumes  of  its  Report  dealing  with  iroyi  and 
steel ,  cotton ,  wool ,  silk ,  Zace,  carpets ,  hosiery,  flax,  hemp,  and 
jute,  glass,  pottery,  sugar  and  confectionery,  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  A  complete  list  of  these  loill  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 
Succeeding  volumes  will  deal  with  engineering,  paper  and 
stationery,  and  other  subjects.  In  this  section  of  the  Hand¬ 
book  free  use  has  been  made  of  statistics,  compiled  in  all 
cases  from  Board  of  Trade  Returns  and  other  official 
documents,  which  have  been  published  in  the  volumes  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  Report. 


AGRICULTURE . 


“No  industry  has  suffered  so  much  from  unrestricted  free  imports  in 
this  country  as  agriculture,,  and  no  industry  has  been  so  completely  the 
victim  of  the  miscalculation  of  the  original  Free  Traders.” — Mr.  Chamberlain 
at  Cardiff ,  21st  November ,  1903. 

Acreage  under  Crops  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Average 

1871-75. 

Average 

1901-05. 

1906. 

Decline  in 
1906  since 
1871-75. 

Acres.. 

Acre's. 

Acres. 

Per  cent. 

Wheat 

3,737,000 

1,677,000 

1,801,000 

52 

Barley 

2,599,000 

2,024,000 

1,932,000 

...  26 

Oats... 

4,233,000 

4,203,000 

4,138,000 

2 

Beans  and  Peas  ... 

907,000 

425,000 

445,000 

51 

Flax... 

136,000 

49,000 

55,000 

...  60 

Hops 

64,000 

49,000 

47,000 

...  27 

All  Corn  Crops 

11,544,000 

8,299,000 

8,392,000 

...  27 

All  Green  Crops  ... 

5,074,000 

4,174,000 

3,942,000 

22 

Acreage 
under  Crops. 


The  table  shows :  (1)  That  the  average  area  under  corn 
crops  in  this  country  has  declined  since  1871-75  by  over  three 
million  acres,  or  by  27  per  cent.  (2)  That  the  decline  has 
been  specially  marked  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the  average  area 
under  which  has  fallen  by  nearly  two  million  acres,  or  by  52 
per  cent.  Thus  the  land  which  has  passed  out  of  wheat 
cultivation  is  considerably  greater  than  the  present  wheat 
area  of  the  United  Kingdom.  (3)  That  the  decline  has 
affected  all  the  crops  dealt  with  in  the  table,  even  oats 
showing  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent. 
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Wheat 

Production. 


Live  Stock. 


Meat 

Produotlon. 


Freight  Rates 


Wheat  Production. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  and  percentage 
of  our  population  fed  on  home-grown  wheat  sixty  years  ago 
and  to-day  :■ — 

Number  fed  from  Percentage  of 

Before  “Free  Trade.”  Home-grown  Wheat.  total  population. 

1836-40  ...  ...  23,400,000  ...  90*4 

Fifty  years  after  “  Free  Trade.” 

1901-05  ...  ...  4,500,000  ...  10'6 

The  table  shows  that  sixty  years  ago  9  out  of  every  10 
of  our  people  were  fed  on  home-grown  wheat,  while  to-day 
only  one  out  of  every  ten  of  our  people  is  so  fed. 

Number  of  Live  Stock  in  United  Kingdom. 


Decrease  in  1906 

1871-75.  1901-05.  1906.  since  1871-75. 

Per  cent. 

Sheep  .  33,192,000  29,746,000  29,210,000  12 

Pigs .  3,782,000  3,786,000  3,581,000  5 


Cattle  show  an  increase  from  9,932,000  in  1871-75  to 
11,504,000  in  1901-05  and  11,692,000  in  1906,  i.e .  an  increase 
of  1,760,000,  or  nearly  18  per  cent. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  cattle,  has  not,  however, 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population. 


Meat  Production. 


Scarcely  less  marked  than  the  increase  in  our  depen¬ 
dence  on  imported  wheat  has  been  the  increase,  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  in  our  dependence  on  imported  meat 
From  estimates  made  by  a  special  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  #  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  quantity  of 
meat  annually  produced  from  home-fed  cattle,  and  therefore 
the  quantity  of  home-fed  meat  produced  per  head  of  our 
population.  The  following  figures  show  the  average  annual 
consumption  of  home-fed  and  imported  meat  in  the  United 
Kingdom  per  head  of  population  : — 


Home  fed. 
lbs.  per  head. 

1871-75  .  83-3 

1881-85  .  73*5 

1891-95  .  72*6 

1901-05  .  67-4 


Imported, 
lbs.  per  head. 
16*4 
27*5 
39*9 
55-2 


These  figures  show  that  our  production  of  home-fed 
meat  has  declined,  per  head  of  the  population,  in  thirty 
years,  by  15*9  lbs.  or  19  per  cent.,  while  our  consumption 
of  imported  meat  has  increased  by  48*8  lbs.  per  head,  or 
298  per  cent. 

The  Fall  in  Freight  Rates. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  the  United  States.  They  show  the  changes 


*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  1903. 
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which  have  taken  place  in  freight  charges  on  wheat  shipped 
from  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  during  the  past  40  years  : — 


Chicago  to  New  York  to 
New  York.  Liverpool.  Total. 

Average.  per  quarter.  per  quarter.  per  quarter. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

1866-70  13  11  2  0  15  11 

1876-80  6  1  2  31  8  4$ 

1886-90  5  0  1  0  6  0 

1896-1900  3  10  1  0  4  10 

1901-1904  3  7  0  4  3  11 


These  figures  show  that  forty  years  ago  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
porting  1  quarter  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  by 
rail  and  sea,  was  15s.  lid.  To=day  the  cost  is  less  than  4s. 
per  quarter.  The  Farmer’s  “  Natural  Protection”"  has  been  cut 
down  by  12s.  per  quarter. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  depreciation  of  agricultural  capital 
during  the  last  thirty  years  amounts  to  from  £800,000,000 
to  £1,000,000,000,  i.e.  more  than  the  National  Debt ! 

Since  agricultural  land  employs  from  twice  to  four 
times  the  labour  necessary  for  pasture  land,  the  diminution 
in  our  crops  means  that  there  is  no  work  and  no  wages  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  would  otherwise  be  employed 
on  corn-growing  land,  in  ploughing,  harrowing,  rolling, 
drilling,  hoeing,  reaping,  loading,  stacking  and  thatching. 

Fifty  years  ago  2,000,000  people  were  .  employed  in 
agriculture  in  England  and  Wales. 

To=day  less  than  1,000,000  people  are  so  employed. 

Agricultural  Imports  into  United  Kingdom. 


(Free  of  Duty). 


1875. 

1906. 

Increase  + 

Decrease — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Per  cent. 

Grain  and  Flour 

...  56,800,000 

68,000,000 

+  11,200,000 

+  20 

Meat  . 

...  16,600,000 

52,000,000 

26,200,000 

+  35,400,000 

+213 

Butter  and  Margarine 

...  8,500,000 

+  17,700,000 

+208 

Fresh  Fruit 

...  6,000,000 

10,300,000 

+  4,300,000 

+  72 

Cheese  ... 

4,700,000 

7,600,000 

+  2,900,000 

+  62 

Eggs  . 

2,500,000 

7,100,000 

+  4,600,000 

+  184 

Lard 

1,600,000 

4,700,000 

+  3,100,000 

+  194 

Vegetables 

1,600,000 

3,600,000 

+  2,000,000 

+  125 

Oilseed  Cake  ... 

1,800,000 

2,300,000 

+  500,000 

+  28 

Milk*  . 

300,000 

1,600,000 

+  1,300,000 

+  433 

Hops 

1,100,000 

800,000 

—  300,000 

—  27 

Yeast  ... 

400,000 

300,000 

—  100,000 

—  25 

Total  . . . 

£101,900,000 

184,500,000 

+  82,600,000 

+  81 

*  Of  our  imports  of  milk  in  1906  upwards  of  £1,500,000  worth  represent 
condensed  and  otherwise  artificially  sweetened  milk,  the  sugar  in  which  is  subject 
to  duty,  bur  not  the  milk. 


*  Cobden  on  “  Natural  Protection .” — “  As  far  as  I  can  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  books  of  merchants,  the  cost  of  transit  from  Dantzig,  during 
an  average  of  ten  years,  may  be  put  down  at  10s.  6d.  a  quarter,  including 
in  this  freight,  landing,  loading,  insurance,  and  other  items  of  every  kind. 
This  is  the  natural  protection  enjoyed  by  the  farmers  of  this  country.” 
( Speech  by  Richard  Cobden ,  March  12th ,  1844.) 


Farmer’s 

Capital. 


Employment. 


Agricultural 

Imports. 
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Imports. 


It  will  be  seen  that  onr  imports  of  these  duty  free 
competitive  articles  have  increased  during  the  last  30  years 
by  81  per  cent.  If  allowance  were  made  for  the  fall  in 
prices  which  has  taken  place  in  the  interval  the  quantities 
imported  would  show  an  even  greater  increase. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES . 

Our  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  from — 

(1)  All  Foreign  Countries. 


Value. 

Average.  Dozen  Pairs.  £ 

1892-1896  .  132,000  403,000 

1897-1901  .  221,000  654,000 

1902-1906  .  222,000  852,000 


Increase  since  1892-96  90,000  £449,000 

The  table  shows  an  increase  in  our  imports  of  boots 
and  shoes,  from  all  foreign  countries,  during  the  past  15 
years,  of  90,000  dozen  pairs,  or  68  per  cent,  in  Quantity, 
and  of  £449,000,  or  111  per  cent,  in  value.  Making  allowance 
for  higher  prices  of  leather — the  raw  material — this  means 
that  we  are  importing  considerably  larger  quantities  of  Higher 
priced  Boots  and  Shoes,  in  other  words,  goods  which  represent 
a  higher  Labour  value. 

(2)  United  States  only. 


Average. 

Dozen  pairs. 

Value. 

£ 

1893-1896*  . 

13,000 

•  •  • 

41,000 

1897-1901  . 

44,000 

•  •  • 

184,000 

1902-1906  . 

82,000 

... 

435,000 

Increase  since  1893-96 

69,000 

... 

£394,000 

*  Our  Imports  of  Boots  and  Shoes  from  the  United  States  are  not  separately 
recorded  in  Board  of  Trade  returns  prior  to  1893. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  (1)  that  the  increase 
during  the  fifteen  years  in  our  imports  of  American  boots 
and  shoes  has  been  £394,000  or  961  per  cent,  in  value  and 
69,000  dozen  pairs,  or  531  per  cent,  in  quantity  ;  (2)  that, 
making  allowance  again  for  the  increased  cost  of  leather,  the 
increase  is  more  in  value  than  in  quantity.  In  other  words, 
we  are  increasing  our  importations  of  higher  priced  American 
boots  and  shoes,  the  class  of  goods  which  represent  higher  labour 
value. 

Our  exports  of  British-made  boots  and  shoes  to — 
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(1)  All  Foreign  Countries. 


Average. 

Dozen  Pairs. 

Value. 

£ 

1892-1896  . 

112,000 

323,000 

1897-1901  . 

79,000 

237,000 

1902-1906  . 

83,000 

264,000 

Decrease  since  1892-96 

29,000 

£59,000 

(2)  British  Possessions  only. 


Average. 

Dozen  Pairs. 

Value. 

£ 

1892-1896  . 

577,000 

1,355,000 

1897-1901  . 

560,000 

1,290,000 

1902-1906  . 

677,000 

1,568,000 

Increase  since  1892-96 

100, 00U 

£213,000 

These  figures  show  (1)  that  for  every  pair  of  boots 
and  shoes  we  sold  to  Foreign  Countries  in  1902-1906  we 
sold  eight  pairs  to  British  Possessions ;  (2)  that  while  our 
exports  of  boots  and  shoes  to  Foreign  Countries  decreased 
in  ten  years  by  £59,000,  or  18  per  cent.,  in  value,  and 
29,000  dozen  pairs,  or  26  per  cent.,  in  quantity,  our  exports 
of  boots  and  shoes  to  British  Possessions  increased  by 
£213,000,  or  16  per  cent.,  in  value,  and  100,000  dozen  pairs, 
or  17  per  cent.,  in  quantity.  British  Possessions,  therefore, 
are  by  far  our  best  customers  for  boots  and  shoes. 

The  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  into  Australia  amounted 
to  £266,000  in  1905  and  £289,000  in  1906.  In  1905  the 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £164,000, 
and  from  the  United  States  to  £75,000  ;  and  in  1906  the 
imports  from  these  countries  were  £187,000  and  £68,000 
respectively.  Under  the  new  Australian  tariff,  United 
Kingdom  goods  are  subject  to  a  5  per  cent,  lower  duty 
.  than  the  goods  from  other  countries  ;  this  preference  should 
assist  manufacturers  in  capturing  this  United  States  trade 
in  Australia. 

In  Canada  the  imports  of  leather  boots  and  shoes  in 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  amounted  to  $1,283,000. 
(£264,000)  ;  of  this  only  $66,600  (£13,700)  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  while  $1,214,000  (£250,000)  came  from 
the  United  States.  An  increased  preference  would  probably 
divert  much  of  this  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tariffs  on  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Duties  on  Boots  and  Shoes  entering — 

United  States. — 25  per  cent,  ad  valorem . 
Germany. — £2  3s.  2d.  to  £4  11s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
according  to  weight  per  pair. 


Exports. 


Tariffs 
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Exports. 


Destination 
of  Exports. 


France. — Top  boots,  Is.  7£cl.  per  pair  ;  boots  for 
men  and  women,  Is.  2J>d.  per  pair  ;  shoes,  7^d. 
per  pair. 

RUSSIA. — Boots  and  shoes,  £25  11s.  2d.  per  cwt. 


THE  CARPET  TRADE . 


Few  of  our  trades  have  been  harder  hit  by  foreign 
tariffs  than  the  carpet  industry.  The  following  figures 
show  our — 


Exports  of  Carpets  (exclusive  of  rugs,  &c.) 


To  Foreign 
Countries. 

To  British 
Posessions. 

Total. 

Average. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

1885-89 . 

. 7,400,000 

4,600,000 

12,000,000 

1890-94 . 

3.700,000 

9,400,000 

1895-99..... 

. 4,600,000 

3,300,000 

7,900,000 

1900-04 . 

. 3,800,000 

4,400,000 

8,200.000 

1905  . 

. 3,400  000 

4,800,000 

8,200,000 

1906  . 

. 4,500,000 

5,000,000 

9,500,000 

This  table  shows  (1)  that  our  exports  of  carpets  to 
Foreign  Countries  only  have  declined  since  1885-89  by 
2,900,000  yards,  or  nearly  40  per  cent.  ;  (2)  that  our  exports 
of  carpets  to  British  Possessions  have  increased  in  the  same 
period  by  400,000  yards,  or  nearly  9  per  cent.  ;  (3)  that  our 
total  exports  of  carpets,  to  ail  Countries,  have  declined  by 
2,500,000  yards,  or  nearly  21  per  cent. 

The  course  of  our  trade  to  the  principal  foreign  and 
colonial  markets  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
figures  : — 


Exports  of  Carpets  (exclusive  of  rugs,  &c.) 


To 

Average 

1885-89. 

Average 

1900-04. 

1906. 

Sweden,  Norway  and 

Denmark 

£ 

34,000 

£ 

26,000 

£ 

29,000 

Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium 

142,000 

126,000 

85,000 

France 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

124,000 

20,000 

13.000 

U.  S.  A . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

184,000 

58,000 

88,000 

Egypt  . 

15,000 

42,000 

58,000 

Chile  . 

41,000 

33.000 

64,000 

Argentina 

• • •  ... 

93,000 

33,000 

76,000 

British  South  Africa 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

10,000 

31,000 

21,000 

British  East  Indies 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

9,000 

12,000 

11,000 

Australia... 

176,000 

106,000 

131,000 

New  Zealand 

26,000 

34,000 

60,000 

Canada 

... 

210,000 

261,000 

319,000 

This  table  shows  (1)  that  the  decline  in  our  exports  has 
been  most  marked  in  the  case  of  all  the  Foreign  Protected 
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Countries  in  the  list ;  (2)  that  the  only  increases  we  have 
been  able  to  make  are  in  Neutral  Markets  such  as  Egypt  and 
Chile,  and  in  British  Colonies,  such  as  British  South  Africa, 
New  Zealand,  and  Canada,  in  each  of  which  Colonial 
markets  we  enjoy  Preferential  treatment. 

The  Effect  of  Preference. 

The  value  of  preference  is  particularly  evident  in  the 
case  of  Canada.  The  following  figures  show  our  exports  of 
carpets  to  Canada  for  the  years  1893  to  1897,  before  preference 
was  established  : — 


Year. 

Yds. 

Year. 

Yds. 

1893  . 

2,484,500 

1896 

.  1,788,60-0 

1894  . 

1,886,700 

1897 

.  1,689,600 

1895  . 

1,928,900 

Observe  the  marked  decline, 

and 

compare  it  with  the 

following  rise  in  our  Exports  of  Carpets  to  Canada  since  preference 

was  given  us  : — 

Year. 

Yds. 

Year. 

Yds. 

1898  . 

2,058,900 

1903 

...  ...  3,220,200 

1899  . 

2,176,600 

1904 

...  ...  3,312,900 

1900  . 

2,438,900 

1905 

.  2,973,000 

1901  . 

2,444,900 

1906 

.  3,200,100 

1902  . 

2,480.900 

That  this  improvement  was  not  due  simply  to  natural 
expansion  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  while  previous  to  1898 
the  exports  from  foreign  countries  were  increasing,  those 
from  Great  Britain  were  declining ;  subsequent  to  1898, 
whilst  the  foreign  exports  continued  to  increase,  it  was  only 
very  slightly  and  not  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  our  own. 

The  following  figures  show  our 

Imports  of  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

From  From 


Year. 

Foreign  Countries.  British  Possessions. 

£  £ 

Total. 

£ 

1898  ... 

...  358,000 

96,000 

454,000 

1899  ... 

398,000 

115,000 

513,000 

1900  ... 

...  448,000 

125,000 

573,000 

1901  ... 

364,000 

94,000 

459,000 

1902  ... 

412,000 

90,000 

502,000 

1903  ... 

445,000 

124,000 

563,000 

1904  ... 

373,000 

90,000 

463,000 

1905  ... 

450,000 

87.000 

537,000 

1906  ,.. 

470,000 

110,000 

580,000 

Note  that  the  imports  shown  as  “  from  British  Posses¬ 
sions  ”  come  almost  exclusively  form  the  British  East  Indies. 
The  figures  of  the  table  show  that  our  imports  from  foreign 
countries  have  increased  in  value  since  1898  by  £112,000,  or 
31  per  cent. 


Effect  of 
Preference. 


Imports. 
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Net  Imports 


Tariffs. 


Imports. 


Net  Imports. 

Our  imports  for  home  consumption  (i.e.  imports  less 


re-exports)  have  been  as  follows 

Year.  £ 

Year. 

£ 

1898 

317,000 

1903 

369,000 

1899 

373,000 

1904 

320,000 

1900 

398,000 

1905 

294,000 

1901 

291,000 

1906 

345,000 

1902 

284,000 

Tariffs  on  Carpets. 

The  following  are  the  duties  exacted  by  various  foreign 
countries,  computed  approximately  on  a  yard  of  Kidder¬ 
minster  Best  Brussels  Carpet : — 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Russia 

3 

1 

Portugal 

2 

5 

Sweden 

0 

7 

Spain 

1 

3 

Norway 

0 

6 

Italy 

0 

9 

Denmark 

0 

6 

Austria 

0 

11 

Germany 

0 

11 

Switzerland  ... 

0 

4^ 

Holland  ' 

0 

2 

Greece 

1 

If 

Belgium 

0 

6 

United  States 

2 

9* 

France 

0 

7 

THE  CEMENT  TRADE - 

Before  1897  the  quantity  of  foreign  cement  imported 
into  this  country  was  so  small  that  the  Board  of  Trade  did 
not  record  the  figures  separately  from  other  building 
materials.  Since  then,  however,  our  imports  of  foreign 
cement  have  largely  increased,  as  the  following  figures 
show  : — 

Imports  of  Foreign  Cement. 


Year. 

Tons. 

Value. 

£ 

1897  . 

— 

•  •  • 

42,339 

1898  . 

— 

•  •  • 

181,552 

1899  . 

— 

•  •  • 

246,114 

1900  . 

104,768 

•  •  • 

211,532 

1901  . 

220,922 

... 

377,744 

Average  1897-1901 

— 

... 

£211,856 

1902  . 

240,893 

392,567 

1903  . 

261,077 

410,027 

1904  . 

272,945 

393,145 

1905  . 

234,588 

300,342 

1906  . 

172,110 

221,872 

Average  1902-1906 

236,322 

... 

£343,590 
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These  figures  show  that  our  imports  of  foreign  cement 
have  increased  in  value  by  £131,700,  or  nearly  63  per  cent, 
in  the  last  five  years  as  compared  with  the  five  years  ended 

in  1901. 

Imports  from  Chief  Competitors. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  imports  of  cement  come 
almost  exclusively  from  Belgium,  accounting  in  1905  for 
£250,000  out  of  the  total  of  £300,000  from  all  foreign 
countries.  The  figures  are  as  follows  for  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Belgium,  which,  for  statistical  purposes,  must  be  treated 
as  one  : — 


Year. 

Tons. 

£ 

Imports  from 

1900 

.  101,405 

205,920 

Germany, 

1901 

.  215,652 

369,224 

Holland,  and 

1902 

.  235,847 

384,050 

Belgium. 

1903 

.  255,795 

400,795 

1904 

.  263,907 

379,501 

1905 

.  221,793 

282,270 

1906 

.  167,479 

215,598 

The  following  figures  show 

our — 

Exports  of  Cement  (Quantities). 

To  Foreign  Countries.  To  British  Possessions.  Total. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1897  . 

.  217,532 

174,064 

391,596 

1898  . 

.  140,820 

184,854 

325,674 

1899  . 

.  157,999 

194,359 

352,358 

1900  . 

.  147,554 

212,390 

359,944 

1901  . . 

.  95,266 

210,065 

305,331 

Average  1897-1901  151,834 

195,146 

346,980 

1902  . 

.  81,171 

222,081 

303,252 

1903  . . 

.  82,936 

317,052 

399,988 

1904  . 

.  75,287 

309,296 

384,583 

1905  . 

.  133,694 

322,180 

455,874 

1906  . 

.  309,462 

348,493 

657,955 

Average  1902-1906  136,510 

303,820 

440,330 

Exports  of  Cement  (Values.) 

To  Foreign  Countries.  To  British  Possessions.  Total. 

Year.  £  £  £ 


1897  . 

359,605 

287,586 

647,191 

1898  . . . 

264,088 

345,232  . 

609,320 

1899  . 

310,821 

380,014 

690,835 

1900  . 

276,324 

396,838 

673,162 

1901  . 

187,624 

396,350 

583,974 

Average  1897-1901 

£276,692 

£361,204 

£640,896 

1902  . 

146,144 

374,368 

520,512 

1903  . 

147,968 

528,784 

676,752 

1904  . 

132,425 

499,911 

632,336 

1905  . 

219,224 

501,125 

720,349 

1906  . 

469,778 

526,885 

996,663 

Average  1902-1906 

£223,107 

£486,215 

£709,322 
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Tariffs. 


/ 
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These  tables  show  (1)  a  marked  decline  during  the 
decade  both  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  our  exports  of 
cement  to  Foreign  countries  ;  (2)  an  even  more  marked  increase 
in  our  exports  of  cement  to  British  Possessions  ;  (3)  that  but 
for  the  increase  in  our  cement  exports  to  British  Possessions 
our  total  exports  would  have  shown  a  large  decline. 

Tariffs  on  Cement. 

Duties  on  cement  entering — 

Canada. — 4d.  (Preferential  tariff)  and  6|d.  (Gene¬ 
ral  tariff)  per  100  lbs." 

Australia. — 20  per  cent.,  ad  valorem  ;  Portland 
cement,  9d.  per  cwt. 

United  States. — 4d.  per  100  lbs. 

France. — Slow  cement,  4s.  0§d.  per  ton;  quick 
cement,  2s.  0^d.  per  ton. 

Russia. — 9^d.  per  cwt.  (in  proposed  tariff,  llfd. 
per  cent.) 

No  fewer  than  17  foreign  countries  out  of  22  levy 
import  duties  on  cement.  The  only  foreign  countries, 
according  to  the  Government  Blue  Books,  which  still  admit 
cement  free  of  duty  are  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Persia,  and,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  Germany.  But 
several  of  these  countries  already  possess  large  cement 
industries  of  their  own.  Belgium  and  Germany  now  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  all  the  cement  they  themselves  require,  and 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  while  Belgium  in  particular 
46  dumps  ”  large  quantities  of  her  cement  in  our  home  and 
colonial  markets  at  prices  far  below  our  cost  of  production. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  hope  to  sell  increased 
quantities  of  cement  in  future  either  to  Belgium  or  Germany. 
We  must  look  for  markets  elsewhere.  We  must  look  to 
our  own  Colonies,  where  a  preference  on  British  cement 
would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  us  in  competing,  as  we  now 
have  to  do,  against  the  German  and  Belgian  dumpers. 
Above  all,  we  must  preserve  our  own  large  and  valuable 
home  market,  upon  which  the  work  and  wages  of  thousands 
of  British  cement  workers  chiefly  depend. 


GOAL  MINING. 

According  to  the  annual  u  Coal  Tables  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  August,  1906,  our  rate  of  progress,  both 
in  production  and  consumption  of  coal,  has  been  less  than 
in  the  case  of  any  one  of  our  protected  competitors. 

*  In  addition  duties  of  15  per  cent.  (Preferential)  and  20  per  cent. 
(General)  are  levied  on  the  bags  in  which  the  cement  is  imported. 
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The  total  amount  produced  is  shown  as  follows 


1902. 
Million  Tons. 
269*3 
107*5 
227-1 
29-4 


United  States  ... 

Germany 
United  Kingdom 
France 

The  figures  of  consumption  are  even  more  significant  : 


1905. 

Million  Tons. 
350-8 
119-3 
236  1 
34-7 


Increase. 
Million  Tons. 
81-5 
11-8 
90 
5'3 


1902. 

Million  Tons. 
265-7 
954 
42-0 
166-7 


1905. 

Million  Tons. 
343  2 
106  7 
46-0 
1690 


Increase. 
Million  Tons. 
77*5 
11-3 
4-0 
2-3 


United  States  ...  ... 

Germany 
France... 

United  Kingdom 

This  last  table  may  be  taken  as  an  absolutely  safe  index 
to  the  relative  industrial  growth  of  the  countries  concerned. 
Our  whole  commercial  greatness  has  been  founded  upon 
supremacy  in  the  yield  and  use  of  coal.  There  could  not  be 
a  more  convincing  testimony  than  these  figures  afford  to  the 
importance  to  the  coal  miner  of  a  policy  which  will  increase 
the  consuming  power  of  coal  using  industries  in  this  country. 

Opponents  of  Tariff  Reform  constantly  assert  that  coal 
miners  have  no  interest  in  the  subject,  because  no  coal  is 
dumped  in  this  country.  They  forget  that  it  takes  two  tons 
of  coal  to  make  1  ton  of  pig  iron,  and  3^  tons  of  coal  to 
make  1  ton  of  steel.  Coal  in  large  quantities  is  also  con¬ 
sumed  in  every  branch  of  manufacture  and  industry.  This 
means  that  the  more  pig  iron  and  steel  turned  out  in  Great 
Britain  the  more  coal  will  be  wanted,  and  the  better  will 
be  employment  and  wages  in  the  coal  trade.  Conversely  it 
means  that  the  more  iron  and  steel  we  buy  from  abroad  the 
worse  it  will  be  for  employment  and  wages  in  the  coal  trade. 

We  imported  iron  and  steel  in  1906  in  the  following 
quantities  : — 

Pig  and  puddled  iron 


Bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod  iron 
Old  iron  and  steel 
Unwrought  steel 
Girders,  beams,  and  pillars  ... 
Other  iron  and  steel  ... 

Grand  total 


Tons. 

91,000 

108,000 

36,000 

486,000 

139,000 

392,000 


1,252,000 


From  four  to  five  million  tons  of  coal  would  have  been 
required  to  turn  out  these  twelve  hundred  and  fifty-two 
thousand  tons  of  iron  and  steel  in  this  country,  meaning 
more  work  and  more  wages  for  British  coal  miners. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  other  manufacturing  trades  besides  iron  and  steel  all 
using  coal,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  all  over 
the  country  who,  if  they  only  have  employment  and  wages, 
will  buy  more  and  more  coal  for  use  in  their  homes. 


Coal 

Production. 


Coal 

Consumption. 


Employment. 


Iron  and  Steel 
Imports. 
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Imports. 


A  Progressive 
industry. 


£25  an  Acre 
in  Wages. 


THE  FRUIT  TRADE. 


Imports  of  Fresh  Fruits  in  1906. 


(Free  of  duty.) 

£ 

Apples  . 

1,753,577 

Apricots  and  Peaches 

17,967 

Bananas  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  * 

1,903,639 

Cherries 

245,906 

Currants 

139,773 

Gooseberries 

22,921 

Grapes 

667,969 

Lemons 

440,406 

Nuts  . 

1,212,582 

Oranges 

2,183,411 

Pears 

572,274 

Plums 

758,720 

Strawberries 

64,777 

Unenumerated 

388,598 

Total  ... 

...  £10,372,520 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  this  list, 

which  represents 

total  fruit  import  of  more  than  10  millions  sterling  in  value, 
all  but  bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  and  certain  varieties  of  nuts 
and  fruits  44  unenumerated,”  may  be  regarded  as  competing 
more  or  less  closely  with  British-grown  fruits.  At  a 
moderate  estimate,  something  like  £5,000,000  worth  of  these 
non-dutiable  fruit  imports  were  brought  into  this  country 
last  year  on  terms  manifestly  unfair  and  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  British  cultivator. 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Fruit 
Culture  (Cd.  2589),  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1905,  is 
replete  with  facts  regarding  the  progress  of  the  fruit  industry 
in  this  country.  It  is  66  the  only  form  of  agriculture,” 
according  to  the  Committee,  44  which  has  exhibited  any  sign 
of  progress  in  recent  years.” 

The  comparison  between  this  very  satisfactory  growth 
of  our  fruit  industry  and  the  lamentable  decline  in  the 
acreage  under  wheat  and  other  crops  is  highly  instructive. 
It  shows,  as  the  Fruit  Committee  point  out,  that  64  the 
development  of  the  fruit  industry  has  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  farmer  most  opportunely”  in  many  districts,  and  as 
more  than  one  witness  pointed  out,  “  much  land  which 
previously  grew  wheat  is  now  planted  with  fruit.” 

We  read  in  the  Report  that 44  a  fruit  plantation,  especially 
if  conducted  on  modern  principles,  employs  far  more  labour 
than  any  other  crop,  with  the  possible  exception  of  hops. 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Swanley,  a  grower  not  only  of  fruit  on  a  very 
large  scale,  but  also  of  hops,  stated  that  fifty  acres  of  fruit 
land  properly  cultivated  would  cost  more  money  in  labour 
than  1,000  acres  of  ordinary  corn  land,  and  he  put  the 
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average  labour  bill  down  at  £25  an  acre  per  annum,  both  in 
the  case  of  fruit  and  hops.  This  view  was  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Pink,  of  Kingsdown,  Kent ;  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Wisbech  ; 

Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Craze,  and  many  others.” 

The  Fruit  Committee  state  their  belief  that  “  no  better  A  means  of 
means  can  be  devised  for  bringing  people  back  to  the  land  Employment, 
than  an  extension  of  the  fruit  industry,  where  it  can  be  done 
profitably.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  should  be  remembered  that, 
besides  the  regular  labour  employed  all  through  the  year,  a 
great  amount  of  extra  labour  is  required  during  the  picking 
season,  which,  in  the  case  of  fruit,  lasts  for  three  months — 
from  about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  September — 
and  this  labour  is  obtained  chiefly  from  London  and  other- 
large  towns  and  industrial  centres,  thus  providing  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  many  of  the  workers  in  these  places  of 
enjoying  a  most  healthful  and  profitable  change  in  the 
country.  A  great  deal  of  labour  is  also  employed  in  cider 
making,  jam  making  and  basket  making,  which  are  the  direct 
results  of  fruit  growing.” 


THE  GLASS  TRADE - 

In  1871,  imports  of  glassware  into  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  in  value  to  £995,000.  In  1890  they  amounted  to 
£2,085,000  in  value.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  record 
has  been  as  follows  : — 


Imports  of  Glassware  into  United  Kingdom. 


Average. 

1897-1901 

1902-1906 


From  Foreign 
Countries. 

£ 

3,245,727 

3,449,104 


From  British 
Possessions. 
£ 

363 

197 


Total. 

£ 


3,246,090 

3,494,301 


Imports. 


Increase  £248,377  Decrease  £166  Increase  £248,211 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  (1)  that  all  but  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  our  imports  of  glassware  come  from 
Foreign  Countries  ;  and  (2)  that  whereas  our  trifling  imports 
from  British  Possessions  show  a  decrease  during  the  ten 
years,  our  imports  from  Foreign  Countries  have  largely 
increased. 

The  following  figures  show  the  facts  about  our  imports 
of  glass  in  greater  detail  : — 


Average  of  Five  Years. 
Imports  of  1875-79.  1902-06. 

Plate  Glass  ...  ...  73,000  cwts.  430,000  cwts. 

Window  Glass  ...  617,000  „  1,308,000  „ 

Flint  Glass, Plain, Cut, 

or  Ornamental  ...  111,000  ,,  706,000  „ 


Increase. 
357,000  cwts. 
691,000  „ 


595.000  „ 


Total  ...  801,000  cwts.  2,444,000  cwts.  1,643,000  cwts. 
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Exports. 


Tariffs  on 
Glass. 


Average  of  Five  Years. 

Imports  of  1894-98.  1902-06.  Increase. 

Glass  Bottles  ...  867,000  gross  1,645,000  gross  778,000  gross 

These  figures  show  that  our  imports  of  Plate  Glass  in¬ 
creased  during  the  period  under  review  by  357,000  cwts.  or 
489  per  cent.,  our  imports  of  Window  Glass  increased  by 
691,000  cwts.  or  112  per  cent.,  and  of  Flint  Glass  by  595,000 
cwts.  or  536  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  Glass  Bottles  the  Board  of  Trade  does 
not  give  us  the  figures  separately  from  other  glass  before 
1894,  but  even  since  that  date  the  figures  show  that  we  have 
increased  our  imports  by  778,000  gross  or  90  per  cent. 

Exports  of  Glassware  from  United  Kingdom. 

To  Foreign  To  British 

Countries.  Possessions.  Total. 


Average.  £  £  £ 

1897-1901  .  363,843  ...  588,835  ...  952,678 

1902-1906 .  422,168  ...  696,931  ...  1,119,099 


Increases  58,325  £108,096  £166,421 


Comparing  these  figures  with  those  showing  our  imports 
of  glassware,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  yearly  value  of 
our  glass  Exports  in  1902-1906  was  £1,119,000,  and  the 
average  yearly  value  of  our  glass  Imports  in  the  same  period 
was  £3,494,000.  We  are  buying  from  abroad,  therefore, 
three  times  as  much  glassware  as  we  sell  abroad.  The  export 
figures  show,  also,  that  British  Colonies  and  Possessions  are 
not  only  our  largest  customers  for  glassware,  but  that  our 
sales  to  them  are  increasing  faster  than  our  sales  to  Foreign 
Countries. 

Duties  on  glass  entering — 

Canada. — Sheet  glass  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem . 

Australia. — Sheet  glass  2s.  per  100  super  feet. 

United  States. — Cast  polished  plate  glass  4d.  per 
square  foot  to  Is.  5^d.  per  square  foot,  accord¬ 
ing  to  measurement. 

Germany. — Sheet  glass  3s.  0|d.  to  5s.  Id.  per  cwt. 
gross,  according  to  thickness. 

France. — Window  glass  2s.  0^d.  and  4s.  0|d.  per 
cwt. 

Russia. — Sheet  glass,  uncut  and  unpolished  16s.  3d. 
to  £1  12s.  6d.  per  cwt.  (in  proposed  tariff 
16s.  5d.  to  £1  19s.  6d.  per  cwt.) 
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THE  GLOVE  TRADE. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Foreign 

Gloves. 


Year.  Pairs.  £  Imports. 

1857  4,200,000  ...  351,000 

1872  12,600,000  ...  1,404,000 

1882  19,300,000  ...  1,928,000 

1892  22,100,000  ...  1,970,000 

1902'  20,900,000  ...  1,720,000 

1903  20,200,000  ...  1,654,000 

1904  18,000,000  ...  1,506,000 

1905  17,000,000  ...  1,530,000 

1906  18,200,000  ...  1,599,000 


“Within  a  few  years,”  says  a  writer  in  the  Western 
Gazette ,  “  the  great  firm  of  Dent,  Allcroft  &  Co.,  established 
factories  at  Grenoble,  Prague,  Heidelburg,  and  Brussels. 
Other  manufacturers  followed  suit,  and  now  the  strange 
spectacle  is  presented  of  large  factories  all  over  Europe, 
employing  many  thousands  of  foreign  workmen,  being  run 
by  English  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
English  market.” 


Exports 

op  Gloves  from  United  Kingdom. 

(a)  Quantity. 

V 

To  Foreign 

To  British 

Countries. 

Possessions. 

Total.  Exnnrts 

Year. 

Pairs. 

Pairs. 

Pairs.  txporiS. 

1903 

1,432,000 

411,000 

1,843,000 

1904 

1,490,000 

428,000 

1,918,000 

1905 

1,721,000 

497,000 

2,218,000 

1906 

1,930,000 

653,000 

2,583,000 

(b)  Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1903 

173,400 

38,800 

212.200 

1904 

186,600 

46,400 

233,000 

1905 

217,400 

53,100 

;..  270,500 

1906 

255,700 

70,700 

326,400 

Note. — Our  exports  of  gloves  were  not  given 

separately  from  other 

leather  manufactures  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  previously  to  1903. 

These  figures  show  that  for 

e  very  pair 

of  gloves  we  were 

able  to  sell  to 

foreign  countries  in  1906  they  were  able  to 

sell  us  from  nine  to  ten  pairs. 

Duties  on  leather  gloves  entering  : — 


United  States.— From  7s.  3^d.  to  19s.  9^d.  per  Tariffs  on 
doz.  pairs,  plus  4s.  2d.  per  doz.  pairs  when  the  Gloves, 
gloves  are  lined. 

Germany.— £2  10s.  lOd.  per  cwt.  (£5  Is.  8d.  in 
proposed  tariff). 

France. — From  4|d.  to  Is.  per  doz.  pairs  according 
to  kind. 

Russia. — £29  9s.  lOd.  per  cwt. 
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Curbs. 


Heavy 

Engineering. 


Architectural 

Granite. 


The  Gun  Trade. 


THE  GRANITE  TRADE. 

The  curb  trade  up  to  1880  was  a  most  important  branch 
of  the  granite  industry,  over  20,000  tons  being  shipped 
every  year  from  Cornwall  and  Devon  alone.  It  has  now 
become  almost  extinct,  owing  to  the  increasing  use  of 
foreign  granite.  The  demand  for  granite  curb  is  as  large  as 
ever,  if  not  larger,  but  it  is  being  more  and  more  supplied 
by  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  pour  thousands  of  tons  into 
this  country  every  month. 

The  curb  trade,  however,  is  not  the  only  department  of 
the  granite  industry  which  has  been  severely  injured.  The 
heavy  engineering  work  has  been  attacked  of  recent  years, 
and  during  the  last  ten  years  over  2,000,000  cubic  feet  have 
been  shipped  from  Norwegian  and  Swedish  quarries  for 
dock  and  harbour  works  in  Great  Britain.  This  competition 
is  steadily  increasing,  and  bids  fair  to  extinguish  the  home 
industry  in  this  branch  of  the  trade  as  it  has  done  already  in 
the  case  of  curb. 

The  third  great  department  of  the  granite  industry  is 
the  architectural  and  monumental  trade.  This  is  chiefly 
confined  to  Scotland,  and  has  been  heavily  hit  by  the 
McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs.  At  the  present  time  large 
importations  of  foreign  granite  (the  raw  material)  are 
worked  and  polished  at  Aberdeen  into  the  fully  manufac¬ 
tured  article,  meaning,  of  course,  work  and  wages  for  a  very 
large  number  of  men.  But  orders  have  already  been  placed 
for  the  most  up-to-date  machinery  to  be  erected  in  Norway 
for  the  purpose  of  dressing  and  polishing  the  granite  abroad 
instead  of  in  this  country.  So  that,  not  content  with 
sending  us  the  raw  material,  these  foreign  quarries  are 
preparing  to  dump  upon  us  the  fully  manufactured  article,  a 
process  which  means  inevitably  loss  of  employment  and  loss 
of  wages  for  thousands  of  British  granite  workers. 


THE  GUN  TRADE. 

The  National  Sporting  and  Military  Gun- Workers’ 
Society,  in  answer  to  enquiries  addressed  to  it  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  state  the  following  facts  regarding  the  number 
of  “  proofs  ”  of  barrels  and  guns  at  the  proof-houses  of 
Birmingham,  Liege  (Belgium),  and  St.  Etienne  (France),  for 
the  ten  years  1895-1904.  Birmingham  :  1895,  328,791, 
(max.),  427,474  ;  1904,  304,969.  Liege  :  1895,  1,786,206  ; 
1904  (max.),  2,479,936.  St.  Etienne  :  1895,  12,111  ;  1904 
(max.),  66,143.  Thus  the  French  and  Belgian  (protected) 
industries  are  rapidly  increasing,  while  the  British  industry 
under  “  Free  Trade  ”  conditions  is  stagnant  or  retrogressive. 
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The  proof-house  figures  do  not,  however,  supply  the  The  Gun  Trade, 
full  measure  of  the  loss  of  trade  and  employment  in  this  continued, 
country,  for  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  the  barrels 
proved  at  Birmingham  are  made  in  Belgium.  The  Society 
reports  : — 

“  Foreign  guns  are  imported  here,  and  receive  English 
proof-marks,  and  are  then  sold  as  of  English  make.  This 
enhances  the  market  prices,  and  enables  foreigners  to  obtain 
preferential  rebate  of  duty  in  colonial  markets  where  tariffs 
are  lowered  to  English  goods.” 

“  Guns,  etc.,  are  brought  in  below  English  cost-price, 
particularly  foreign  barrels.  After  crushing  out  the  English 
l3arrel  industry  foreign  prices  were  increased.” 

Foreigners  work  longer  hours  and  for  less  wages 
(America  excepted).  Social  conditions  are  much  better  ; 
therefore,  in  spite  of  lower  wages,  the  foreign  workman 
(Belgian  especially)  is  better  off  than  the  English  worker. 

The  McKinley  Tariff  completely  stamped  out  the 
export  of  guns  to  America.  The  result  was  that  a  large 
number  of  workmen  were  driven  out  of  the  trade  ;  and 
further,  as  a  consequence  of  the  protection  of  their  trade, 
the  Americans  are  enabled  to  supply  their  home  markets, 
and  then  send  their  surplus  goods  here,  thereby  further 
reducing  the  English  manufacture. 

“  All  materials  were  formerly  obtained  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Foreign  materials  when  first  imported  were 
cheaper  than  English  ;  but,  after  starving  out  the  home 
production,  foreign  manufacturers  increased  their  prices, 
which  are  now  greater  than  the  original  English  cost.”  (In 
this  paragraph  “  materials  ”  does  not  mean  raw  materials, 
but  partly-manufactured  parts  of  guns.) 

An  observation  may  be  added  in  illustration  of  the  gun- 
workers’  contention  that  the  American  tariff  not  only 
excludes  English  guns  from  the  American  market,  but 
assists  the  American  manufacturer  in  his  competition  with 
the  British  manufacturer  in  the  British  market.  The  con¬ 
tention  contradicts  Cobdenite  theory,  by  which  we  are 
instructed  that  a  tariff  which  directly  restricts  import  trade 
must  indirectly  restrict  export  trade.  But  what  are  the 
facts  ?  The  American  tariff  on  guns  is  a  very  high  one. 

Guns  valued  at  five  dollars  or  less  pay  H  dollars  each,  plus 
15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  between  5  and  10  dollars  value, 

4  dollars  each,  plus  15  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  over  10  dollars 
value,  6  dollars  each,  plus  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem .  Thus  a 
15-dollar  gun  pays  11  \  dollars  duty.  Double-barrels  and 
stocks  pay  3  dollars  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem . 
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In  1904  American  makers  sold  to  Great  Britain  10,382 
guns,  and  2,156  pistols.  Our  gun-makers  sold  to  America 
340  guns  and  no  pistols — or  at  least  too  few  to  be  separately 
entered  in  the  returns. 


HOP  GROWBMG. 


Acreage 
under  Hops 


Acreage  under  Hops  in  United  Kingdom. 

Average.  Acres.  Average.  Acres. 

1881-85  68,000  1901-95  49,000. 

1891-95  .  58,000  1906  47,000. 

These  figures  show  a  decline  since  1881-85  of  21,000 
acres,  or  nearly  31  per  cent. 

Since  every  acre  under  hops  represents  on  the  average, 
£25  spent  in  labour,  the  grubbing  of  these  21,000  acres 
means  an  estimated  loss  to  British  labour  alone  of  £525,000 
per  annum. 

Among  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  enabling  these 
21,000  acres  to  be  replanted,  are  the  following  : — 

(1)  7,000  more  Agricultural  Labourers  with  their  wives 
and  families  would  find  permanent  employment. 

(2)  120,000  more  men,  women,  and  children  would 
find  employment  at  picking  time. 

(3)  Increased  general  prosperity  to  the  Hop  Grower  and 
all  those  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  Industry  in  Kent, 
Sussex,  Hertfordshire,  Worcestershire,  Hampshire,  and 
Surrey.  There  would  be  more  trade  for  the  wheelwrights, 
the  blacksmiths,  the  basket  makers,  the  local  shopkeepers, 
and  a  hundred  others. 


Imports, 

Exports,  and 

Home  Production. 

Imports, 

Year. 

Imports. 

Cwts. 

Exports. 

Cwts. 

Home  Production. 
Cwts. 

Exports,  and 

1897 

164,154 

10,779 

411,086 

Home  Pro¬ 

1898 

244,136 

12,955 

356,816 

duction. 

1899 

180,233 

11,310 

.  661,373 

1900 

198,494 

14,999 

347,894 

1901 

116,042 

18,192 

649,387 

Average  1897-1901 

180,611 

13,647 

485,311 

1902 

191,324 

15,785 

311,041 

1903 

113,998 

22,317 

421,068 

1904 

313,667 

13,878 

282,330 

1905 

108,953 

16,254 

695,943 

% 

1906 

2^2,619 

11,608 

245,688 

Average  1902-1906 

192,112 

15,968 

391,214 
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These  figures  serve  to  explain  the  large  reduction  in  our 
acreage  under  hops.  They  show  that  we  import  free  of  duty 
from  abroad  about  thirteen  times  as  much  hops  as  we  export, 
and  rather  more  than  one-third  of  our  total  supply. 

Foreign  Tariffs  on  Hops. 

While  England  admits  Hops  from  all  Foreign  Countries 
absolutely  free,  our  chief  competitors  place  heavy  Duties  on 
English  Hops,  as  follows  : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

United  States,  per  cwt. 

2 

16 

0 

Russia  „ 

1 

14 

6 

France  „ 

0 

12 

2 

Germany  „  ... 

0 

10 

0 

THE  HOSIERY  TRADE. 


Exports  of  Cotton  Hosiery  from  United  Kingdom. 


Average. 

To  Foreign 
Countries. 

£ 

To  British 
Possessions. 

£ 

Total. 

£ 

1888-89  ... 

365,000 

448,000 

813,000 

1890-94  ... 

198,000 

301,000 

499,000 

1895-99  ... 

115,000 

264,000 

379,000 

1900-04  ... 

87,000 

349,000 

436,000 

1905  ... 

105,000 

413,000 

518,000 

1906  ... 

120,000 

390,000 

510,000 

These  figures  show  (1)  a  decrease  of  £245,000  or  67  per 
cent,  in  our  exports  of  cotton  hosiery  to  Foreign  Countries 
since  1885-89  ;  (2)  a  decrease  of  £58,000,  or  13  per  cent,  in 
our  exports  to  British  Possessions  ;  (3)  a  decrease  of  £303,000, 
or  37  per  cent,  in  our  exports  to  all  countries. 


Exports  of  Woollen  and  Worsted  Hosiery  from 
United  Kingdom. 


To  Foreign 
Countries. 

To  British 
Possessions. 

Total. 

Average. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885-89  . 

374,000 

348,000 

722,000 

1890-94  . 

314,000 

461,000 

775,000 

1895-99  . 

296,000 

547,000 

844,000 

1900-04  . 

195,000 

753,000 

949,000 

1905  . 

242,000 

949,000 

1,191,000 

1906  . 

272,000 

997.000 

1,269,000 

The  table  shows  (1)  a  decline  of  £102,000,  or  27  per  cent, 
in  our  exports  of  woollen  and  worsted  hosiery  to  Foreign 
Countries  ;  (2)  an  increase  of  £649,000,  or  187  per  cent,  in  our 
exports  to  British  Possessions  ;  and  (3)  a  decrease  of  £547,000 
or  76  per  cent,  in  our  exports  to  all  countries.  But  for  the 
very  large  increase  in  our  sales  to  British  Possessions,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  total  sales  would  show  an  even  heavier 
decline. 


Tariffs  on 
Hops. 


Exports. 
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Imports. 


Tariffs  on 
Hosiery. 


Imports  of  Cotton  Hosiery  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


From  Foreign. 
Countries. 

From  British. 
Possessions. 

Total. 

Average. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885-89 

419,000 

419,000 

1890-94 

387,000 

— 

387,000 

1895-99 

371,000 

17  . 

371.000 

1900-04 

736,000 

67  . 

736,000 

1905 

931,000 

73  . 

931,000 

1906 

.  1,080,000 

—  . 

1088,000 

This  table  shows  (1)  that  our  imports  of  duty  free 
competitive  cotton  hosiery  come  almost  exclusively  from 
Foreign  Countries  ;  (2)  that  these  imports  have  increased  since 
1885-89  by  no  less  than  £669,000  in  value — or  by  160  per 
cent  ;  (3)  that  our  imports  of  cotton  hosiery  from  foreign 
countries  in  1906  were  nearly  three  times  as  valuable  as  our 
exports  to  foreign  countries  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  worsted 
hosiery  all  put  together. 

Imports  of  Woollen  and  Worsted  Hosiery  into  United 

Kingdom. 

The  figureB  of  woollen  and  worsted  hosiery  imports  have 
only  been  given  separately  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
since  1904.  They  are  as  follows  for  the  past  three  years  : — 


From  Foreign  From  British 


Year. 

Countries. 

£ 

Possessions.  Total. 

£  £ 

Re-exports. 

£ 

Net  Imports. 
£ 

1904 

307,000 

150  307,000 

100,000 

207,000 

1905 

527,000 

527.000 

125,000 

402,000 

1906 

397,000 

25  397,000 

126,000 

271,000 

It  will  be  seen  (1)  that,  as  in  the  case  of  cotton  hosiery, 
these  duty  free  imports  of  woollen  and  worsted  hosiery  come 
to  us  almost  exclusively  from  Foreign  Countries  ;  (2)  that  they 
have  increased  in  the  three  years  by  £64,000  in  value,  or  by 
nearly  30  per  cent. ;  (3)  that  we  bought  from  Foreign 
Countries  in  1906  of  woollen  or  worsted  hosiery  nearly 
46  per  cent,  more  than  we  sold  to  them. 

France  levies  an  import  duty  ranging  from  £1  12s.  6d. 
to  £16  5s.  2d.  per  cwt.  on  cotton  hosiery,  and  from  £2  4s.  8d. 
to  £12  3s.  lOd.  on  woollen  and  worsted  hosiery. 

Germany  levies  an  import  duty  ranging  from  £2  0s.  8d. 
to  £3  Is.  Od.  per  cwt.  on  cotton  hosiery,  and  from 
£2  10s.  lOd.  to  £5  11s.  lOd.  on  woollen  and  worsted  hosiery. 

The  United  States  levy  an  import  duty  ranging  from 
15  to  over  60  per  cent,  in  value  on  woollen  and  worsted 
hosiery. 


iRON  AND  STEEL - 

A  generation  ago  Great  Britain  led  the  world  in  the 
production  and  sale  of  iron  and  steel,  both  raw  and  manu¬ 
factured.  To-day  we  have  lost  the  first  place,  which  has 
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been  won  by  the  United  States — a  protected  country  ;  we 
have  also  lost  the  second  place,  which  has  been  won  by 
Germany — another  protected  country. 


Average. 

1876-80 

1901-05 

1906 


Pig-iron  Production. 


Great  Britain. 
Tons. 
6,600,000 
8,700,000 
10,100,000 


Germany. 

Tons. 

2,100,000 

9,300,000 

12,400,000 


United  States. 
Tons. 
2,200,000 
18,200,000 
25,300,000 


Increase  3,500,000 


10,300,000  23,100,000 


These  figures  show  (1)  an  increase  in  our  production  of 
pig  iron  of  3,500,000  tons,  or  53  per  cent.;  (2)  an  increase  in 
Germany’s  production,  during  the  same  period,  of  10,300,000 
tons,  or  490  per  cent.;  (3)  an  increase  in  the  United  States 
production,  during  the  same  period,  of  23,100,000  tons,  or 
1,050  per  cent. 

A  country  does  not  make  pig  iron  in  order  to  export  it. 
It  makes  it  to  feed  its  own  industries,  to  employ  its  own 
working  men  in  producing  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 
The  growth  or  decline  of  pig-iron  consumption  in  a  manu¬ 
facturing  country  is  therefore  a  trustworthy  index  of  the 
progress  or  decay  of  its  iron  and  steel  industries.  Here  are 
the  comparative  figures  of — 


Average. 

Pig-iron  Consumption. 

Great  Britain.  Germany. 

Tons.  Tons. 

United  States. 
Tons. 

1876-80 

.  5,400,000 

2,200,000 

2,200,000 

1901-05 

.  7,900,000 

9,200,000 

18,500,000 

Increase  2,500,000 

7,000,000 

16,300,000 

Again  we  find  the  United  States  first,  Germany  second, 
and  Great  Britain  third,  both  in  actual  amount  and  in  rate 
of  progress.  The  figures  show  (1)  an  increase  in  our  con¬ 
sumption  of  pig  iron  of  2,500,000  tons,  or  46  per  cent.  ;  (2) 
an  increase  in  Germany’s  consumption  of  7,000,000  tons,  or 
318  per  cent.  ;  (3)  an  increase  in  United  States  consumption 
of  16,300,000  tons,  or  741  per  cent. 

Even  more  important  than  figures  of  pig-iron  consump¬ 
tion  as  a  test  of  progress  in  modern  engineering  are  the 
figures  of — 


Average. 

Steel  Production. 

Great  Britain.  Germany. 

Tons.  Tons. 

United  States. 
Tons. 

1876-80  ... 

1,000,000 

510,000 

810,000 

1901-05  ... 

5,100,000 

8,000,000 

15,300,000 

1906 

6,400,000 

11,100,000 

23,200,000 

Increase  5,400,000 

10,590,000 

22,390,000 

C 

Pig-iron 

Production. 


Pig-iron 

Consumption 


Steel 

Production, 
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These  figures  show  (1)  an  increase  of  5,400,000  tons,  or 
540  per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  ;  (2)  an  increase  of 
10,590,000  tons,  or  2,076  per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  Germany  ; 
(3)  an  increase  of  22,390,000  tons,  or  2,764  per  cent.,  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  tables  show — 

(a)  Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel  from 


United  Kingdom. 

Exports : 

Iron  and  Steel. 

Average. 

1892-96 

1902-06 

Pig  and 
Puddled  Iron. 
Tons. 

. .  873,000 

.  1,126,000 

All  other. 

Tons. 

1,947,000 

2,615,000 

Total. 

Tons. 

2,820,000 

3,741,000 

Increase  253,000 

668,000 

921,000 

(b)  Destination  of  these  Exports. 

(1)  Pig  and  Puddled  Iron. 


Average. 

1892-96 

1902-06 

To  Foreign 
Countries. 
Tons. 

.  816,000 

.  993,000 

To  British 
Possessions. 
Tons. 
57,000 
133,000 

Total. 

Tons. 

873,000 

1,126,000 

Increase  177,000 

76,000 

253,000 

Average. 

1892-96 

1902-06 

(2)  All  other  Iron 

To  Foreign 
Countries. 
Tons. 

.  1,125,000 

.  1,335,000 

and  Steel. 

T q  British 
Possessions. 
Tons. 
822,000 
1,280,000 

Total. 

Tons. 

1,947,000 

2,615,000 

Increase  210,000 

458,000 

668,000 

Table  A  shows  (1)  an  increase  of  253,000  tons,  or  29  per 
cent.,  in  our  exports  of  pig  and  puddled  iron  (the  raw 
material  of  steel  manufactures)  ;  (2)  an  increase  of  668,000 
tons,  or  34  per  cent.,  in  our  exports  of  all  other  iron  and  steel 
(excluding  old  and  cast  iron)  ;  and  (3)  an  increase  of  921,000 
tons,  or  32^  per  cent.,  in  our  total  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
(excluding  old  and  cast  iron). 

Table  B  1  shows  (1)  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  exports 
of  pig  and  puddled  iron  go  to  Foreign  Countries,  which 
increased  their  purchases  from  us  by  177,000  tons,  while  our 
sales  to  British  Possessions  increased  by  76,000  tons  only  ; 
(2)  Table  B  2  shows  that  apart  from  pig  and  puddled  iron 
British  Possessions  now  take  from  us  nearly  as  much  manufac¬ 
tured  iron  and  steel  as  all  Foreign  Countries  put  together,  and 
that  our  sales  of  the  more  finished  class  of  goods  to  British 
Possessions  increased  by  458,000  tons,  or  nearly  56  per  cent., 
while  those  to  Foreign  Countries  increased  by  only  210,000 
tons,  or  18^  per  cent. 
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The  following  table  shows — 


Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel  into  United  Kingdom. 


Average. 

1892-96 

1902-06 


Pig  and 
Puddled  Iron. 
Tons. 


71,000 

144,000 


Steel  unwrought 
or  part  wrought. 
Tons. 

9,000 

454,000 


All  other. 

Tons. 

302,000 

683,000 


Increase  73,000  425,000 


381,000 


While  we  have  increased  onr  imports  of  pig  and  puddled 
iron  (the  raw  material  of  steel  manufacture)  by  73,000  tons, 
or  103  per  cent.,  we  have  increased  our  imports  of  steel 
(the  manufactured  article)  by  425,000  tons,  or  no  less  than  4,722 
per  cent.,  and  our  imports  of  all  other  manufactured  iron 
and  steel  by  381,000  tons,  or  126  per  cent. 

Dumping. 

There  are  of  course  many  causes  for  the  present  back¬ 
wardness  of  our  iron  and  steel  industries.  But  there  are 
two  particularly  which,  in  importance,  outweigh  all  others, 
namely,  hostile  tariffs  and  “  dumping.”  As  a  result  of  these 
two  causes  many  once  prosperous  British  iron  works  have 
been  closed  down,  such  as  those  of  the  Rhymney,  the 
Tredegar,  and  the  Blaenavon  Companies,  and  others  are, 
one  by  one,  being  forced  to  abandon  the  profitless  business. 

We  are  told  by  Cobdenites,  like  Mr.  Asquith,  that 
“  dumping  ”  is  a  “suicidal  policy,”  which  cannot  last  long. 
Here  is  the  evidence  of  the  first  witness  examined  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  on  this  very  question.  Premising  his 
figures  with  the  explanation  that  if  his  works  ran  full  time 
and  to  their  full  capacity  they  could  turn  out  ship-plates  at 
£5  per  ton,  whereas  if  working  short  time  the  cost  was 
increased  to  £6  12s.  per  ton,  the  witness  presented  the 
following  accounts  : — 


Working  Half  Time. 

Weekly  out-turn  500  tons,  sold  at  £7  per  ton 
Less  cost  of  production  at  £6  12s.  per  ton  ... 

Profit 


Working  Full  Time. 

500  tons  sold  at  £7  per  ton 

500  tons  “dumped”  at  £4  10s.  per  ton 


Less  cost  of  production  1,000  tons  at  £5  per  ton  ... 

Profit 


£3,500 

3,300 

£200 


£3,500 

2,250 

£5,750 

£5,000 

£750 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  even  after  selling  half  of  the 
output  at  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  the 

c  2 


Imports : 

Iron  and  Steel. 


Dumping. 
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Effect  on 
Employment. 


Imports  of 

Foreign 

Jewellery. 


Under  Valua¬ 
tion  of 
Imports. 


weekly  profit  was  increased  because  the  expenses  of  pro¬ 
duction  were  cut  down  owing  to  the  quantity  turned  out 
when  the  works  were  working  to  their  full  capacity.  This 
example  shows  in  a  nutshell  what  the  Yankees  and  Germans 
are  doing  every  day,  and  how  they  can  undersell  our  English 
manufacturers  and  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it. 

The  Effect  on  Employment. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  effect  on  employment  and 
wages  of  these  decreased  exports  and  increased  imports  of 
iron  and  steel.  But  a  few  facts  will  be  convincing  as  to 
what  this  kind  of  trade  means  to  the  British  working  man. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  number  of  those  employed  in  twenty- 
one  iron  and  steel  works  in  the  Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Cleveland  districts,  as  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Blue 
Book  (Cd  176).  In  1899  these  twenty-one  establishments 
provided  work  and  wages  for  14,744  men.  In  1903  the 
number  had  fallen  to  13,592,  a  decrease  of  1,152  men,  or 
nearly  8  per  cent. 


JEWELLERY . 


The  figures  of  the  value  of  jewellery  imported  into  this 
country  are  given  as  follows  in  the  Annual  Statement  of  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom: — 


Year. 

1900 

£ 

137,713 

1901 

121,191 

1902 

232,507 

1903 

135,825 

1904 

123,480 

1905 

328,438 

1906 

462,563 

These  figures  are 
following  reasons  : — 


absolutely 


misleading,  for  the 


(1)  The  importation  of  foreign  jewellery  is,  in  facty 
many  times  larger  than  it  is  shown  to  be  by  these  figures, 
since  the  value  is  habitually  under-declared.  In  support  of 
this  fact  the  following  passages  may  be  quoted  from  the 
evidence  recently  given  hy  those  in  the  trade  in  reply  to  a 
series  of  questions  addressed  to  them  by  the  Birmingham 
Jewellers  and  Silversmiths’  Association  : — 


“  The  parcels  from  Germany  are  usually  marked  as  of  about  one- 
tenth  of  actual  value.” 

“  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  Parcels  are  declared  at  the  amount  that  can 
be  claimed  off  the  Railway  Co.  (£10),  or  Carrier  (£12),  the  balance  of 
value  being  insured  by  a  policy  similar  to  our  Lloyd’s.  We  do  not 
believe  it  is  done  with  any  fraudulent  intent,  but,  as  only  a  certain 
amount  can  be  claimed  from  the  Carriers,  it  is  useless  opening  the  eyes 
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of  the  untutored  mind  to  its  real  value,  and,  of  course,  it  keeps  the 
amount  down  in  the  Blue  Books.  There  are  dozens  of  firms  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  more  still  in  London,  who  buy  more  German  jewellery 
individually  than  is  down  in  our  Blue  Book  for  the  whole  nation.” 

(2)  Jewellery  being  small  in  bulk  large  quantities  come 
to  this  country  through  parcel  post.  Jewellery  so  imported 
is  not  classed  as  jewellery  by  the  Board  of  Trade — all 
parcel-post  imports  being  lumped  together  in  the  returns. 
In  answer  to  question  6,  put  by  the  Association,  fifty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  stated  that  they  received  the  bulk  of  their 
imports  of  jewellery  by  parcel  post. 

(3)  Samples  carried  by  travellers  are  not  entered  as 
imports,  and  such  samples  are  frequently  and  easily  disposed 
of  in  this  country.  Here  is  a  reply  on  this  point  to  the 
Association’s  7th  question  : — 

“  But  of  one  thing  we  do  know.  Travellers  come  over  to  this 
country  from  Germany,  carrying  from  £100  to  £1,000  or  more  of 
samples.  These  goods  are  regularly  sold  by  them  before  returning  to 
Germany.  We  believe  the  Board  of  Trade  has  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  enormous  imports  of  jewellery  into  this  country,  and  their 
returns  are  absolutely  fictitious.” 

It  has  been  urged  that  Birmingham  hall-marks  are  a 
test  of  the  real  condition  of  the  jewellery  trade.  This  is 
absurd  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(1)  Competition  is  most  severe  in  the  cheapest  sorts  of 
jewellery — “  rolled  gold  ”  and  “  gold  plate  ” — and  jewellery 
of  this  class  is  not  assayed  or  hall-marked. 

(2)  No  declaration  is  required  that  goods  sent  for  assay 
are  of  British  manufacture.  Hence  any  German  firm  with 
an  office  and  agent  in  Birmingham  can  have  as  much 
jewellery  as  it  chooses  to  send  in  assayed  and  hall-marked. 
Not  only  so,  but  even  without  an  office  in  Birmingham, 
German  firms  can  and  do  get  their  goods  hall-marked  by 
simply  sending  in  their  parcel  through  another  firm. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
Birmingham  hall-marks  as  the  real  test  or  any  test  at  all  of 
the  state  of  the  jewellery  trade. 

The  value  of  exports  of  jewellery  from  this  country  is 
given  as  follows  in  the  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  : — 


Paroel  Post 
Imports. 


Travellers9 

Samples. 


Hall-Marks. 


Our  Exports 
of  Jewellery. 


Year. 

To  Foreign 
Countries. 

£ 

To  British 
Possessions. 

£ 

Total. 

£ 

1900 

50,294 

127,910 

178,204 

1901 

61,984 

123,047 

185,031 

1902 

62,322 

120,498 

182,820 

1903 

72,596 

107,530 

180,126 

1904 

77,988 

98,039 

176,027 

1905 

81,004 

77,199 

158,203 

1906 

57,595 

76,411 

134,006 

Here, 

again, 

just  as  in 

the  case  of  imports,  the 

Book  figures  are  an  under-statement  of  the  facts.  It  is  well 
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known  that  very  large  quantities  of  jewellery  “  made  in 
Germany  ” — more  or  less  exact  copies  of  English  patterns — 
are  shipped  to  the  Colonies  by  British  factors  as  British 
goods.  As  the  figures  stand,  however,  they  show  that  our 
export  trade  in  jewellery  has  declined  since  1900. 


THE  LACE  TRADE . 

Laos.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  relating  both  to  imports  and 

exports  of  laces  do  not  distinguish  between  the  various 
branches  of  the  lace  industry  ( e.g .  curtains,  nets,  fancy 
laces,  &c.).  They  supply  a  basis  for  the  statistical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  import  and  export  trade  as  a  whole ;  but  unaided 
by  other  authoritative  information,  they  throw  no  light  upon 
the  state  of  the  various  branches  of  the  trade,  or  upon  the 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  its  organisation.  It  should 
be  noted  also  that  prior  to  1892  laces  of  cotton,  silk  and 
other  materials  are  grouped  together  in  the  returns,  while 
since  1902  laces  of  materials  other  than  silk  have  been 
further  sub-divided  into  “  laces  of  cotton”  and  “laces  of 
other  materials” — presumably  wool.  Laces  of  this  last  class 
amount,  however,  to  a  very  small  item  only,  and  in  order 
that  the  figures  should  be  more  strictly  comparable  over  the 
whole  period,  they  have  been  included  in  the  following  table 
under  the  head  of  “  cotton  laces,”  which  in  all  the  years 
subsequent  to  1891,  constitute,  probably,  more  than  99  per 
cent,  of  the  total  under  this  head  : — 

Imports,  Re-exports,  and  Net  Imports  of — 


Imports, 

Average. 

(a)  Cotton 

Imports. 

£ 

Laces. 

Re-exports. 

£ 

Net  Imports. 
£ 

1885-89 

1,041,000 

89,000 

952,000 

Re-exports, 

1890-94 

857,000 

73,000 

784,000 

Net  Imports. 

1895-99 

925,000 

139,000 

786.000 

1900-04 

1,524,000 

383,000 

1,141,000 

1905-06 

3,364,000 

1,465,000 

1,899,000 

1892-94 

(b)  Silk  Laces. 

288,000  73,000 

215,000 

1895-99 

374,000 

279,000 

95,000 

1900-04 

738,000 

561,000 

177,000 

1905-06 

416,000 

381,000 

32.000 

(c)  Total  Cotton  and  Silk  Laces. 


Average. 

Net  Imports. 
£ 

1885-89 

952,000 

1890-94 

913,000 

1895-99 

881,000 

1900-04 

1,318,000 

1905-06 

1,931,000 
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These  figures  show  (1)  that  in  the  years  1885-89  the 
average  imports  of  laces  of  all  kinds  into  this  country 
amounted  to  £1,041,000  annually,  of  which  about  £89,000 
worth  was  re-exported,  leaving  an  average  balance  of 
£952,000  worth  retained  annually  for  home  consumption. 
In  these  years  it  is  not  known  how  much  of  this  balance 
was  silk,  and  how  much  was  cotton  lace  ;  (2)  that  in  the 
last  two  years  (1905-06)  the  annual  imports  of  lace  of  all 
kinds  had  grown  to  £3,780,000,  of  which  £1,846,000  worth 
was  re-exported,  leaving  a  net  import  retained  for  home 
consumption  amounting  to  £1,931,000  worth  per  annum. 
This  net  import  represents  an  increase  of  103  per  cent,  in 
about  sixteen  years. 

The  following  tables  give  our  imports  of  lace  from  the 
principal  countries  supplying  us.  It  will  be  seen  that 
practically  the  whole  of  our  lace  imports  come  to  us  from 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland — other  countries  only  send¬ 
ing  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  value. 

These  figures  are,  however,  entirely  misleading,  as  the 
corrected  figures  for  1904  and  1905,  prepared  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  show  the  countries  of  actual  origin  instead  of 
shipment,  indicate  that  Holland  sends  practically  no  lace  at 
all,  and  that  the  cotton  lace  goods  attributed  to  Holland 
came  almost  entirely  from  Germany.  In  1905  we  imported 
£2,899,000  of  cotton  laces  ;  these  came  originally  from 
Germany  (£1,578,000),  France  (£1,106,000),  and  Switzerland 
(£195,000).  The  silk  lace  figures  may  be  taken  as  correct. 


*(a)  Imports  of  Cotton  Lace  and  Articles  thereof  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  principal  Countries. 


Holland. 

Belgium. 

France. 

All  Countries. 

Imports  from 

Average. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Principal 

1885-89  . 

414,000 

116,000 

507,000 

1,041,000 

Countries. 

1890-94  . 

206,000 

81,000 

562,000 

857,000 

1895-99  . 

361,000 

117,000 

428,000 

925,000 

1900-04  . 

677,000 

190,000 

638,000 

1,524,000 

1905-06  . 

..  1,239,000 

413,000 

1,606,000 

3,364,000 

*  The  figures 

for  the  years  prior  to  1892  in 

the  above  table, 

as  previously  ex- 

plained,  necessarily  include  an  unknown  quantity  of  silk  laces.  The  next  table 
shows,  however,  that  this  reservation  applies  only  to  France,  so  that  we  may 
regard  the  figures  for  the  other  countries  as  referring  exclusively  to  cotton  laces. 


(b)  Imports  of  Silk  Lace  and  Articles  thereof  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  France  and  all 


other 

Countries. 

France. 

All  other  Countries. 

Total. 

Average. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1892-94 

286,000 

2,000 

288,000 

1895-99 

373,000 

1,000 

378,000 

1900-04 

727,000 

11,000 

738,000 

1905-06 

391,000 

...  25,000 

416,000 

It  will 

be  seen  (1)  that  the  total  increase 

in  our 

ports  of  silk  lace  and  articles  thereof  since  1890-94  amounts 
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Exports : 
Cotton  Laces. 


Exports : 
Silk  Lace. 


Tariffs  on 
Lace. 


to  £128,000  or  44  per  cent.,  and  (2)  that  practically  the 
whole  of  our  imports  in  this  class  of  goods  comes  from 
France. 

The  following  table  shows  the 

Exports  of  Cotton  Laces  from  the  United 

Kingdom 


Average. 

To  Foreign 
Countries. 

£ 

To  British 
Possessions. 

£ 

Total. 

£ 

1885-89 

1,677,000 

491,000 

2,168.000 

1890-94 

1,582,000 

399,000 

1,981,000 

1895-99 

1,683,000 

505,000 

2,188,000 

1900-04 

2,325,000 

742,000 

3,067,000 

1905-06 

3,227,000 

837,000 

4,064,000 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  refer  to  goods 
declared  by  the  exporter  to  be  of  British  origin,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  foundation  may  exist  for  the  state¬ 
ment  of  United  States  Consul  Makin  (U.S.A.  Monthly  Con¬ 
sular  Reports,  October,  1904,  page  14),  that  some  foreign 
goods  are  included  in  this  total.  The  figures  as  they  stand 
show  (1)  that  our  exports  of  cotton  laces  to  foreign  countries 
have  increased  by  £1,550,000  or  92  per  cent,  in  sixteen 
years  ;  (2)  that  exports  of  the  same  class  to  British  Posses¬ 
sions  have  increased  by  £346,000  or  70  per  cent.;  and  (3) 
that  our  total  exports  of  this  class  have  increased  by 
£1,896,000  or  87  per  cent. 

Our  exports  of  silk  lace  have  greatly  declined,  as  the 
following  table  will  show  : — 

Exports  of  Silk  Lace  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


To  Foreign 
Countries. 

To  British 
Possessions. 

Total. 

Average. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885-89 

151.000 

46,000 

198,000 

1890-94 

...  190,000 

48,000 

239,000 

1895-99 

123,000 

22,000 

145,000 

1900-04 

83,000 

17,000 

100,000 

1905-06 

61,000 

22,000 

83,000 

The  figures  show  (1)  a  decrease  of  £90,000  or  60  per 
cent,  in  exports  to  foreign  countries ;  (2)  a  decrease  of 
£24,000  or  52  per  cent,  in  exports  to  British  Possessions  ; 
and  (3)  a  decrease  of  £115,000  or  58  per  cent,  in  the  total 
exports  to  all  countries. 

Duties  on  lace  entering — 

France. — Lace  of  silk  or  floss  silk,  dyed,  25  kilogs. 
or  less,  2s.  0^d.  per  lb.  ;  more  than  25  and 
t  less  than  30  kilogs.,  Is.  l^d.  per  lb.  ;  30  kilogs. 

i  or  above,  ll^d.  per  lb. 

Germany. — Lace  tissues,  and  lace  of  all  kinds, 
£15  4s.  lid.  per  cwt. 
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Russia,  l 0f  silk,  or  with  an  admixture  of 
silk,  £1  3s.  8d.  per  io.  (i«  pi^onosed  tariff, 
£1  8s.  Id.  per  lb.) 

United  States. — Silk  laces  and  articles  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  laces,  60  per  cent. 
ad  valorem . 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


Imports  of  Musical  Instruments  into  the 
United  Kingdom. 


From  Foreign 

From  British 

Countries. 

Possessions. 

Total. 

Re-exports. 

Net  Imports. 

Average. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890-91 

966,900 

10,400 

977,300 

57,800 

919,500 

1895-99 

1,152,000 

18,400 

1,170,400 

47,400 

1,123,000 

1900-04 

1,296,800 

13,500 

1,310,300 

68,000 

1,242,300 

1905-06 

1,145,900 

16,400 

1,162,300 

87,500 

1,074,800 

£»/)  O  Hi/1/) _ 

JL  /vis  /  r  M/OO  o 

1890-94 

c  / C/iyO 

£179,000 

£6,000 

£185,000 

£29,700 

£155,300 

Exports  of  Musical  Instruments  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Average. 

To  Foreign 
Countries. 

£ 

To  British 
Possessions. 

£ 

Total. 

£ 

1890-94 

•  •  . 

46,300 

109,400 

155,700 

1895-99 

•  •  • 

48,300 

133.400 

185.400 

181,700 

1900-04 

•  •  . 

66,400 

251,800 

1905-06 

... 

68,000 

203,400 

271,400 

Increase  since  1890-94 

£21,700 

£94,000 

£115,700 

These  figures  show  (1)  that  our  net  imports  of  musical  in¬ 
struments  come  almost  exclusively  from  foreign  countries,  and 
that  these  imports  from  foreign  countries  have  increased  in 
sixteen  years  by  £155,000  in  value  ;  (2)  that  our  exports  of 
musical  instruments  to  foreign  countries  amounted  in  1905-06 
to  only  25  per  cent,  (one-quarter)  of  our  total  exports  in  this 
class,  and  that  these  exports  to  foreign  countries  increased 
during  the  sixteen  years  by  only  £21,700  in  value  ;  (3)  that 
our  exports  of  musical  instruments  to  British  Possessions  in 
1905-06  formed  75  per  cent,  (three-quarters)  of  our  total 
exports  in  this  class,  and  that  these  exports  to  British  Posses¬ 
sions  increased  during  the  sixteen  years  by  £94,000  in  value. 
These  facts  show  that  British  Possessions  are  by  far  our 
largest  and  best  customers  for  musical  instruments. 

PBANOS. 

Pianos  form  the  largest  item  in  both  our  exports  and 
imports  of  musical  instruments.  They  were  not  recorded 
separately  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  prior  to  1904,  but 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Pianos, 
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imports. 


Exports. 


Tariffs  on 
Pianos. 


the  following  figures  show  the  course  of  tLo  trade  with 
Germany  since  ths»f  joar.  It  should  be  noted  that  for 
statistical  purposes,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  case  of  imports,  to 
take  the  figures  of  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium  together, 
since  much  of  the  German  trade  comes  to  us  through  Dutch 
and  Belgium  ports. 

Imports  of  Pianos  into  United  Kingdom  from 
Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium. 


Year. 

Number. 

Value. 

£ 

1904  ... 

.  19,994  ... 

590,805 

1905  ... 

.  20,510 

635,958 

1906  ... 

.  21,186  ... 

650,899 

Exports  op 

Pianos  prom  United  Kingdom 

Year. 

to  Germany. 

Number. 

Value. 

£ 

1904  ... 

.  42 

1,939 

1905  ... 

.  36 

2,013 

1906  ... 

.  53 

2,136 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  for  every  piano 
we  were  able  to  send  to  Germany  in  1906,  Germany  was  able 
to  send  us  400  !  The  English  piano  makers,  moreover,  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Germany  for  many  of  the 
piano  parts.  The  whole  of  the  supply  of  wrest  pins,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  hinges,  screws,  and  actions  required  in 
the  construction  of  a  piano  now  come  from  that  country. 


Foreign  Tariffs  on  Pianos. 


The  Germans,  while  flooding  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies  with  German  pianos,  shut  out  British  Pianos  from 
Germany  by  a  heavy  tariff. 

Duties  on  pianos  entering — 


Germany 
United  States 
Russia . . . 
France 
Italy  ... 
Spain  ... 
Portugal 
Sweden 


£  1  a  a  f  per  cwt.  in  the 
us.  4a.  |  newTariff< 

45  per  cent,  on  the  value. 
£10  to  £17  each. 

£2  to  £3  „ 

£3  to  £7  „ 

£10  to  £13  „ 

£11  each. 

£8  to  £11  each. 


The  following  figures  from  the  “  Musical  Trade  Review 
Directory  ”  compare  the  number  of  British  and  Foreign 
manufacturers  of  pianos  and  reed  organs  in  1889  and  1902  : — 


1889. 

1902. 

English  Wholesale  Manufacturers 

87 

73 

„  Small  Makers 

•  •  •  • •• 

44 

32 

Foreign  Manufacturers,  with  "] 

i  German... 

19 

113 

Special  Shops  or  Represen¬ 

[  French... 

5 

8 

tatives  in  London  ...  J 

1  American 

14 

51 
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During  the  last  seventeen  years  no  fewer  than  twelve 
important  piano  and  organ  manufactories  have  been  closed 
up  in  London  alone. 


THE  POTTERY  TRADE.* 


While  the  world’s  demand  for  pottery  has  enormously 
increased  in  recent  years,  the  British  pottery  industry  has 
not  only  made  no  corresponding  increase,  but  has  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  our  own  home  demand  for  pottery. 


Exports  of  Pottery  from  the  United  Kingdom 


Yearly 

Average 

in 

1882-86 

1902-06 


(Including  Bricks). 


To  Foreign 
Countries. 
£ 

1,581,000 

1,442,000 


To  British 
Possessions. 
£ 

686,000 

922,000 


Total. 

£ 

2,267,000 

2,364,000 


Exports  of 
Pottery. 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  (1)  that  our  exports  of 
pottery  to  foreign  countries  only  have  considerably  declined  ; 
and  (2)  that  but  for  our  exports  to  British  Possessions  having 
increased,  there  would  have  been  a  decline  in  our  total 
exports  to  all  countries. 


A  Contrast. 

GERMANY  has  increased  her  exports  of  pottery  from  £3,000,000 
to  over  £5,000,000  in  value  in  eight  years,  or  by  7 1  per 

cent. 

FRANCE  has  increased  her  exports  of  pottery  from  £1,000,000 
to  £1,500,000  in  value  in  ten  years,  or  by  50  per  cent. 
AUSTRIA  has  increased  her  exports  of  pottery  from  £668,000 
to  £1,248,000  in  value  in  ten  years,  or  by  87  per  cent. 


Our  Exports  of  Clay  (Unmanufactured). 


Yearly 

Average 

in 

1882-86 

1902-06 


To  Foreign 
Countries  only. 
Tons. 
177,000 
497,000 


To  British 
Possessions. 
Tons. 
3,000 
27,000 


Total. 

Tons. 

180,000 

525,000 


Exports  of 
Clay. 


These  figures  show  (1)  that  our  Colonies,  which  take  from 
us  an  increasing  quantity  of  manufactured  pottery,  take 
from  us  practically  no  raw  material  ;  and  (2)  that  Foreign 
Countries  took  from  us  on  the  average  during  the  past  five 
years  497,000  tons,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  raw 
material  as  they  took  from  us  twenty  years  ago. 


*  The  term  “pottery”  is  here  used  as  including  Earthenware, 
China,  Parian,  Porcelain,  Red  Pottery,  Brown  Stoneware,  Bricks,  Clay 
Manufactures,  Electrical  and  Door  Fittings. 
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(Imports. 


Tariffs  on 
Pottery. 


imports. 


Imports  of  Pottery  into  the  United  Kingdom 
(excluding  Bricks).* 

From  Foreign  From  British. 

Yearly  Countries.  Possessions.  Total.  Re-exports.  Net  Imports. 

Average  in  £  £  £  £  £ 

1882-86  553,000  5,000  558,000  136,000  422,000 

1902-06  967,000  4,000  971,000  184,000  787,000 

*  Figures  of  imported  bricks  are  excluded  since  they  are  not  given  separately 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  years  1882-0. 

These  figures  show  (1)  that  here  again,  the  Colonies, 
which  buy  so  much  manufactured  pottery  from  us,  send  us 
practically  no  manufactured  pottery  to  compete  with  our 
own  in  our  home  market ;  while  (2)  Foreign  Countries  which 
buy  less  from  us,  sent  us  on  the  average  during  the  five 
years  1902  to  1906  £455,000,  or  90  per  cent.,  more  manu¬ 
factured  pottery  than  they  sent  us  twenty  years  ago. 

Foreign  Tariffs  on  Pottery. 

Germany.—  From  4s.  0|d.  to  12s.  8^d.  per  cwt. 

France. — Chinaware  from  Is.  7^d.  to  6s.  6d.  per 
cwt.  Fine  Porcelain  from  4s.  Ofd.  to  10s.  2d. 
per  cwt. 

Austria. — Earthenware  and  china  from  4s.  2|d. 
to  £5  Is.  7d.  per  cwt. 

United  States. — 55  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  value, 
according  to  quality  of  material. 

Note  that  while  the  foreigners  shut  us  out  of  their 
markets  by  these  heavy  tariffs,  we  permit  them  to  flood  our 
market  with  foreign  pottery  absolutely  free  of  duty. 


THE  SILK  TRADE . 

The  changes  in  the  silk  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  last  40  years,  may  be  summarised  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  tables  : — 

(1)  Net  Imports  ( i.e .  Imports  retained  for  Home  Consumption.) 

Raw  Silk  and  Thrown  or  Spun  Manufactures 

Waste.  Silk.  of  Silk. 


Average.  £  £  £ 


1865-74 

•  •  • 

5,590,000 

•  •  • 

250,000 

•  •  • 

10,230,000 

1875-84 

•  •  • 

2,870,000 

... 

170,000 

•  •  • 

11,650,000 

1885-94 

•  •  • 

2,020,000 

•  •  • 

260,000 

•  •  • 

10,460,000 

1895-1904 

•  •  • 

1,380,000 

•  •  • 

430,000 

•  .  • 

14.240,000 

1905-06 

... 

950,000 

... 

840,000 

... 

13,040,000 

Decrease 

Increase 

Increase 

since 

since 

since 

1865-74 

£4,640,000 

1865-74 

£590,000 

1865-74 

£2,810,000 

This  table  shows  (1)  that  there  has  been  a  decline  of 
£4,640,000,  or  83  per  cent.,  in  our  imports  of  raw  silk 
retained  for  consumption  in  the  silk  industry  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  ;  (2)  that  during  the  same  period  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  £590,000,  or  236  per  cent.,  in  our  imports  of 
Thrown  or  Spun  silk — the  semi-manufactured  article — and 
of  £2,810,000,  or  27  per  cent.,  in  our  imports  of  manufactured 
silk  goods.  This  increased  import  of  manufactured  goods, 
accompanied  by  decreased  imports  of  raw  material,  proves 
that  home  production  has  been  displaced  by  foreign  pro- 


duction. 

(2)  Exports. 

Thrown  Twist  or  Yarn.  Manufactures  of  Silk. 

Average. 

£ 

£ 

1865-74 

.  1,150,000 

1,560,000  Exports. 

1875-84 

.  760,000 

2,070,000 

1885-94 

.  420,000 

2,020,000 

1895-1904 

.  320,000 

1,470,000 

1905-06 

.  310,000 

1,770,000 

Decrease  since  Decrease  since 

1865-74  £840,000  1875-84 

£300,000 

These  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  since 
1865-74  of  £840,000,  or  73  per  cent.,  in  our  exports  of 
thrown  twist  and  yarn,  and  a  decrease  of  £300,000,  or  14^ 
per  cent.,  since  1875-84,  in  our  exports  of  manufactures  of 
silk.  This  proves  that  the  decline  in  our  home  trade  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  our  foreign  trade. 


(3) 


Average. 

1865-74 

1875-84 

1885-94 

1895-1904 

1905-06 


Excess 


Imports  over  Exports. 


Raw  and  Thrown 
Silk. 

£ 

4,690,000 

2,280,000 

1,860,000 

1.490,000 

1,480,000 


Manufactures 
of  Silk. 

£ 

8,670,000 

9,580,000 

8,440,000 

12,770,000 

11,270,000 


Excess  of 
Imports. 


These  figures  of  excess  of  imports  over  exports  bring 
out  clearly  (1)  the  great  decline  in  the  amount  of  raw 
material  consumed  in  our  silk  industry  and  (2)  the  equally 
marked  increase  in  our  imports  of  manufactured  silk  goods 
for  home  consumption. 

The  recent  history  of  the  United  States  silk  industry  is 
of  particular  interest  in  the  strong  contrast  it  presents  to 
our  own  record  ;  it  is  therefore  given  separately  in  the 
following  tables  : — 


Imports  of  Raw  and  Waste  Silk  into  the 
United  States. 


Average. 

1875-79 

lbs. 

1,340,000 

£ 

1,230,000 

1880-84 

3,320,000 

2,600,000 

1885-89 

5,680,000 

3,550,000 

1890-94 

7,240,000 

4,520,000 

1895-99 

9,880,000 

5,310,000 

1900-04 

13,930,000 

8,570,000 

U.S.A.  Silk 
Imports. 
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Our  Exports 
to  U.S.A. 


Employment. 


Contrast  these  figures  of  raw  material  consumption  with 
our  own.  They  show  that  the  value  of  raw  and  waste  silk 
consumed  in  the  United  States  has  increased  during  the  last 
thirty  years  by  £7,340.000,  or  600  per  cent.,  in  value  and  by 
12,590,000  lbs.,  or  900  per  cent.,  in  quantity. 

The  following  figures  show  : — 


Exports  of  Manufactures  of  Silk  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States. 

Average.  £  Average.  £ 

1885-89  ...  928,000  1895-99  ...  183,000 

1890-94  ...  466,000  1900-04  ...  206,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  concurrently  with  the  increase  in 
imports  of  raw  silk  into  the  United  States,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  increase  in  the  American  home  production  of  silk 
manufactures,  there  has  been  a  decline  of  £722,000,  or  78  per 
cent.,  in  our  exports  of  silk  manufactures  to  the  United 
States. 


Employment  in  the  Silk  Industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 


The  effect  of  reduced  production  upon  employment  is 
evident  in  the  following  figures,  showing  the  numbers  of 
persons  in  England  and  Wales  occupied  in  the  silk  industry, 
according  to  the  Census  Returns  : — 


1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 


Males. 

53,936 

43,732 

29,225 

22,205 

19,090 

13,859 


Females. 

76,787 

72,588 

53,738 

42,630 

32,937 

25,176 


Total. 

130,723 

116,320 

82,963 

64,835 

52,027 

39,035 


These  figures  show  a  decline  in  the  forty  years  1851- 
1901  of  40,077  males,  or  74  per  cent.,  51,611  females,  or  67 
per  cent.,  and  91,698,  or  70  per  cent.,  in  the  total  numbers 
employed.  If  allowance  be  made  for  the  great  increase  in 
population  during  the  period,  the  relative  decline  is  of  course 
considerably  worse.  Thus,  in  1851,  the  number  of  silk 
operatives  per  100,000  of  the  population  was  728  ;  in  1901  it 
was  only  120,  or  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  earlier  proportion. 
Some  part  of  the  decrease  has  been  due  to  changes  in,  and 
factory  legislation  connected  with,  the  half-time  system,  but 
the  figures  relating  to  adults  confirm  the  total  figures.  The 
number  of  males,  aged  20  and  upwards,  engaged  in  the  silk 
industry  declined  by  72  per  cent. ;  the  number  of  females  at 
same  ages  declined  by  66  per  cent.  Thus,  between  1851  and 
1901,  the  labour  employed  in  the  silk  industry  declined  by 
about  70  per  cent. 
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The  movement  shown  by  these  figures  for  England  and 
Wales  is  confirmed  by  the  Factory  Returns  for  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  are  summarised  in  the  next 


table. 

No  official 

figures  are  available  for 

years  prior 

1870  : 

: — 

Number  of 
Factories. 

Number  of 
Spindles. 

Number  of 
Power  Looms. 

- 

1870 

696 

1,130,000 

12,378 

1874 

818 

1,337,000 

10,002 

1878 

706 

1,019,000 

12,546 

1885 

691 

1,063,000 

11,966 

1890 

623 

1,030,000 

11,464 

Decrease  since 

1870  73 

100,000 

914 

The  silk  brokers,  Messrs.  Henry  W.  Eaton  &  Co.,  in  Silk  Mills 
their  circular  of  January,  1903,  remark  that  “  those  familiar  closed, 
with  our  trade  will  be  able  to  recall  at  least  one  hundred 
throwing  mills  scattered  all  over  the  country,  from  Colches¬ 
ter  in  the  east  to  Sherborne  in  the  west,  and  northwards  to 
Lincoln  and  Manchester,  each  of  which  directly  employed 
on  an  average  about  300  hands,  and  many  more  people 
incidentally.  These  have  now  nearly  all  ceased  to  exist, 
having  been  killed  by  foreign  competition.  This  is  the 
result  of  high  tariff  walls  in  foreign  countries.” 

Mr.  C.  Woollam,  of  the  Abbey  Mills,  St.  Albans,  says  : — 
u  Some  years  ago,  there  were  large  mills,  filled  with  costly 
machinery,  engaged  in  silk  throwing  at  Watford,  Rickmans- 
worth,  Chesham,  Tring,  and  Aylesbury — all  these  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  killed  by  foreign  competition.” 

In  1860,  the  year  that  saw  the  signature  of  the  French  Coventry. 
Treaty  removing  the  silk  duty,  the  silk  ribbon  industry  in 
Coventry  alone  employed  28,000  out  of  a  total  population  of 
42,000,  and  2,300,000  yards  of  ribbon  were  produced  per 
week.  To-day  the  industry  is  nearing  extinction. 

In  1857,  before  the  French  Treaty,  Macclesfield  had  Macclesfield, 
something  like  70  or  80  throwing  mills,  and  80  to  90  silk 
manufacturers.  Immediately  after  the  French  Treaty  they 
began  to  go  down,  for  in  1869  throwing  mills  had  decreased  to 
60  or  70,  and  manufacturers  to  about  the  same  number.  In 
1879,  only  45  throwing  mills  remained,  and  35  to  40  manu¬ 
facturers.  In  1902,  there  only  remained  8  throwing  mills 
and  20  manufacturers.  Macclesfield  in  1851  had  39,000 
inhabitants  ;  in  1901  they  had  fallen  to  34,000. 

London  in  1824  contained  24,000  looms,  and  60,000  London, 
operatives  were  employed  in  weaving  silk.  It  is  said  that 
only  about  1,000  looms  are  at  work  to-day. 

One  need  not  go  very  far  back  to  recall  the  time  when  Manchester. 
20,000  looms  were  employed  in  the  Manchester  district, 
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Cheshire. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


but  the  silk  industry  in  Manchester  is  to-day  practically 
extinguished. 

In  1874  in  the  county  of  Cheshire  there  were  nearly 
12,000  artisans  employed  in  silk  manufacturing.  To-day 
there  are  not  more  than  4,000,  and  at  least  a  third  of  this 
number  are  engaged  in  making  up  foreign  silks. 


STRAW  HATS  AND  BONNETS . 

Exports  of  Straw  Hats  and  Bonnets  from 
United  Kingdom. 


To  Foreign 
Countries. 

To  British 
Possessions. 

Total. 

Average. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890-94 

...  122,000 

259,000 

381,000 

1895-99 

86,000 

306,000 

392,000 

1900-04 

66,000 

351,000 

417,000 

1905-06 

87,000 

345,000 

432,000 

These  figures  show  (1)  a  decrease  of  £35,000,  or  29  per 
cent.,  in  our  exports  of  straw  hats  and  bonnets  to  foreign 
countries  ;  (2)  an  increase  of  £86,000,  or  33  per  cent.,  in  our 
exports  of  straw  hats  and  bonnets  to  British  Possessions  ; 
(3)  an  increase  in  the  total  exports  to  all  countries  of  £51,000, 
or  13  per  cent.  In  other  words,  we  have  only  been  saved 
from  a  decrease  in  the  total  by  the  increased  exports  to 
British  Possessions. 

Imports  of  Straw  Hats  and  Bonnets  from' 
Foreign  Countries. 

Average.  £  Average.  £ 

1890-94  ...  82,479  1900-04  ...  157,953 

1895-99  ...  107,979  1905-06  ...  82,855 

These  figures  show  that  while  our  exports  of  straw  hats 
and  bonnets  to  foreign  countries  have  been  declining,  our 
imports  of  the  same  class  from  foreign  countries  have 
increased.  The  result  of  this  double  process  is  necessarily 
that  work  and  wages  which  formerly  went  to  British 
workpeople  engaged  in  straw  hat  production  are  taken  away 
and  given  to  foreign  workpeople  employed  in  the  same 
industry. 


SUGAR  REFINING. 

The  following  table  shows  exports  from,  and  imports 
into,  the  United  Kingdom  of  refined  sugar  during  the  past 
thirty-five  years  : — 
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Yearly 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Excess  of 
Imports. 

Average. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

1872-76 

883,000 

2,495,000 

1,612,000 

1877-81 

986,000 

3,108,000 

2,122,000 

1882-86 

1,069,000 

4,403,000 

3,334,000 

1887-91 

716,000 

8,831,000 

8,115,000 

1892-96 

1,004,000 

684,000 

13,008,000 

12,004,000 

1897-1901  ... 

...  18,133,000 

...  17,449,000 

1902-06 

776,000 

17,470,000 

16,694,000 

These  figures  show  (1)  a  decline  of  107,000  cwts.  or 
12  per  cent,  in  our  exports  of  refined  sugar  ;  (2)  an  increase 
of  14,975,000  cwts.  or  600  per  cent,  in  our  imports  ;  (3)  an 
increase  of  15,082,000  cwts.  or  936  per  cent,  in  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  unrefined  sugar  since  1882,  prior  to  which  year 
no  distinction  was  made  in  the  returns  between  beet-root 
and  cane  sugar  : — 


1882-86 

Beet-root. 

cwts. 

7,209,000 

Cane  and  other  sorts, 
cwts. 

11,866,000 

Total. 

cwts. 

19,075,000 

1887-91 

8,481,000 

8,587,000 

•  •  • 

17,068,000 

1892-96 

8,407,000 

7,470,000 

•  «  • 

15,877,000 

1897-1901  ... 

9,582,000 

4,016,000 

•  •  • 

13,598,000 

1902-06 

9,269,000 

4,824,000 

... 

14,093,000 

These  figures  show  (1)  an  increase  of  2,060,000  cwts.  or 
29  per  cent,  in  the  imports  of  beet  sugar  ;  (2)  a  decrease  of 
7,042,000  cwts.  or  59  per  cent,  in  the  imports  of  “  cane  and 
other  sorts,”  and  (3)  a  decrease  of  4,982,000  cwts.  or  26  per 
cent,  in  the  total  imports  of  unrefined  sugar. 

In  1884  there  were  eight  refineries  in  full  work  in 
London  ;  to-day  there  are  not  more  than  two  of  these  at 
work.  In  Liverpool  there  were  ten,  at  least  five  of  which 
have  ceased  to  exist.  In  Greenock,  which  relied  largely  on 
sugar  for  its  prosperity,  there  were  in  1884  nine  refineries 
employing  some  3,000  hands  ;  in  1900  only  two  were  at 
work,  and  grass  is  now  to  be  seen  growing  in  the  streets. 

In  Bristol,  where  the  sugar  trade  has  been  established 
for  over  two  centuries,  and  where  44,000  tons  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  1884,  only  one  refinery  survived  in  1900,  with  an 
output  of  some  15,000  tons  a  year. 

The  British  consumer  now  buys  beet  sugar  where 
formerly  he  bought  cane,  thus  exchanging  a  superior  for  an 
inferior  food  stuff.  On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of  British 
workmen  have  been  compelled  to  learn  fresh  trades,  while 
many  thousand  pounds  a  week  in  wages  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  foreigner. 


Sugar  Exports 
and  Imports. 


Imports : 
Unrefined 
Sugar. 


Refineries 

closed. 
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Imports  off 
Leather. 


THE  TANHBNG  TRADE . 


Imports  of  Leather  into  United  Kingdom. 


Average. 

Imports. 

cwts. 

Re-exports. 

cwts. 

Net  Imports 
cwts. 

1887-91 

877,000 

169,000 

708,000 

1892-96 

1,127,000 

216,000 

911,000 

1897-1901  ... 

1,323  000 

223,000 

1,100,000 

1902-06 

1,181,000 

142,000 

1,039,000 

Increase  since 

1887-91  ... 

304,000 

Decrease  since  Increase  since 

1887-91  ...  27,000  1887-91  ...  331,000 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  33 LOCK)  cwts.  or  47 
per  cent,  in  our  net  imports  (i.e.  imports  retained  for  home 
consumption)  since  1887-91.  In  the  same  period  our  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased  by  17  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows — 

Exports  of  Tanned  Leather,  Unwrought,  from 


Exports  off 

United  Kingdom. 

Leather. 

Average. 

cwts. 

1887-91  . 

•  .  • 

152,000 

1892-96  . 

•  •  • 

142,000 

1897-1901  . 

148,000 

1902-06  . 

... 

176,000 

Increase  since  1887-91 

24,000 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  24,000  cwts.  or  16  per 
cent,  in  our  exports  of  un wrought  leather  since  1887-91. 


THE  TiH  PLATE  TRADE , 

Exports  of  Tin  Plates  from  United  Kingdom. 


Exports. 

To  United  States. 

To  all  Countries. 

Annual  Average. 

£ 

£ 

1887-90  ... 

4,278,667 

5,682,641 

1903-06  ... 

797,610 

...  4,514,515 

Decrease 

...  £3,481,057 

£1,168,126 

The  table  shows  (1)  a  decline  of  £3,481,057  or  81  per 
cent,  in  the  value  of  our  exports  of  tin  plates  to  the  United 
States,  formerly  our  largest  customer  for  tin  plates,  taking 
from  us  in  1887-90  three  quarters  of  our  total  exports  in 
this  class  ;  and  (2)  a  decline  of  £1,168,126  or  nearly  21  per 
cent,  in  our  total  exports  of  tin  plates  to  all  countries. 

The  direct  cause  of  this  decline  is  to  be  found  in  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  1890  in  the  American 
tariff.  These  have  been  as  follows  : — 
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McKinley  Tariff  (severe  protection),  .  . 

October  1st,  1890.  jarflfs3 
Wilson  Tariff  (moderate  protection), 

August  28th,  1894. 

Dingley  Tariff  (extreme  protection), 

July,  24th,  1897. 

Formation  of  American  Tin  Plate  Trust, 

December,  1898. 

But  for  the  fact  that  our  exports  of  tin  plates  to  British 
Possessions  have  considerably  increased  since  1890,  our  record 
would  have  been  much  worse  than  it  is.  This  fact  is  brought 
out  by  the  following  table,  showing — 


Exports  of  Tin 

Plates  : 

from  the  United 

Exports  to 

Kingdom  to 

British 

Possessions. 

British 

Possessions. 

Average. 

Tons. 

£ 

1892-96  . 

40,856 

497,862 

1897-1901  . 

63,019 

810,832 

1902-06  . 

86,312 

1,142,773 

Increase  since  1892-96 

45,456 

£644,911 

This  table  shows  an  increase  of  45,456  tons  or  111  per 
cent,  in  the  quantity,  and  £644,911  or  nearly  130  per  cent,  in 
the  value  of  our  exports  of  tin  plate  to  British  Possessions. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  with  our  own  record  that  of 

The  American  Tin  Plate  Industry, 

which  has  been  as  follows  since  1890,  the  date  of  the  McKinley 
Tariff  : — 


Year. 

1891 

Home  Production. 
Tons. 

999* 

Imports. 

Tons. 

462,718 

Exports. 

Tons. 

American 
Tin  Plate 

1892 

18,803 

188,472 

— 

Industry. 

1893 

55,182 

280,547 

— 

1894 

74,368 

202,750 

— 

1895 

113,666 

226,803 

— 

1896 

160,358 

171,937 

— 

1897 

256,598 

102,712 

— 

1898 

326,915 

72,171 

— 

1899 

360,875 

48,431 

92 

1900 

379,020 

v  66,055 

143 

1901 

399,246 

52,625 

611 

1902 

360,000 

88,838 

1,074 

1903 

480,000 

49,069 

694 

1904 

458,000 

56,656 

3,620 

1905 

493,000 

71,905 

10,264 

1906 

— 

53,937 

11,592 

The 

total 

*  Last  six  months  only  in  1891. 

quantities  of  tin  plates  and 

sheets 

imported 

into  Canada  from  the  United  States  during  the  four  years 
ended  June  30th,  1906,  were  as  follows  : — 


Tin  Plate 
Works  closed. 


Tariffs  on  Tin 
Plates. 
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Tear  ended  Year  ended 

June  30th.  Tons.  June  30th.  Ton*. 

1903  .  1,456  1905  .  8,641 

1904  .  3,760  1906  .  11,372 

We  have  already  lost  the  United  States  market  for  tin 

plates,  thanks  to  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs,  our 

exports  to  that  country  being  now  confined  to  tin  plates 
which  get  the  benefit  of  the  99  per  cent,  drawback  on 
re-export  from  the  States.  We  are  now  threatened,  it 
seems,  with  the  loss  of  our  Canadian  market.  The  full 
significance  of  the  figures  given  above  will  be  appreciated 
if  we  give  the  figures  of  our  own  exports  of  tin  plates  to 
Canada  for  the  same  years.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

Tear.  Tons.  Year.  Tons. 

1903  23,427  1905  .  21,238 

1904  .  17,062  1906  .  19,975 

The  Effect  of  Foreign  Competition 

on  our  tin  plate  industry  is  admitted  even  by  Free  Importers. 
The  following  works,  among  others,  have  ceased  making 
tin  plates  : — Blaina,  Nantyglo,  Abertillery,  Lower  Pontypool, 
Ponthydyrun,  Caerleon,  Caldicott,  and  Llantrisant. 

Between  1891  and  1901,  the  numbers  of  those  employed 
in  the  British  tin,  tin  plate,  and  tin  goods  trades  declined 
by  4,565  persons. 

Meanwhile,  since  the  McKinley  tariff  came  into  opera¬ 
tion,  more  than  50  new  tin  plate  factories  have  been  put  up 
in  the  United  States,  employing  thousands  of  (American) 
workpeople,  and  exporting  increasing  quantities  of  tin  plate 
year  by  year. 

Tariffs  on  Tin  Plates. 

Duties  on  tin  plates  entering — 

Canada.— Free. 

Australia.— Free. 

United  States.— 9s.  4d.  per  cwt.,  but  99  per 
cent,  of  duty  is  returned  in  the  shape  of  draw¬ 
back  on  the  export  of  articles  manufactured 
from  imported  tin  plate. 

Germany. — More  than  1  millimetre  in  thickness, 
2s.  6^d.  per  cwt.  ;  1  millimetre  or  less,  2s.  9^d. 
per  cwt. 

FRANCE. — More  than  Tfioths  of  a  millimetre  in 
thickness,  4s.  10|d.  per  cwt.  ;  Toths  of  a  milli¬ 
metre  or  less,  5s.  3^d.  per  cwt. 

RUSSIA. — Tin  plate,  15s.  3d.  per  cwt.  (in  proposed 
tariff,  imported  by  sea,  17s.  5d.  per  cwt.  ; 
imported  along  western  land  frontier,  £1  0s. 
lid.  per  cwt). 
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THE  UMBRELLA  TRADE . 


Imports  of  umbrellas  are  not  separately  recorded  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  but  the  following  table  shows  the — 


Exports  of  Umbrellas  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


(Either  complete  or  in  framework.) 


Average. 

1882-86 

1887-91 

1892-96 

1897-1901 

1902-1906 


£ 

528,000 

611,000 

513,000 

476,000 

436,000 


Exports. 


Decrease  since  1882-86  £92,000=17£  per  cent. 


The  extent  of  the  injury  done  to  British  umbrella 
manufacturers  by  our  adherence  to  an  effete  fiscal  system 
may  be  judged  from  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  S.  Roberts, 
M.P.,  chairman  of  Messrs.  Wright,  Bindley  &  Gell, 
umbrella  furniture  makers,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  that  company  at  Birmingham,  on  Wednesday, 
30th  August,  190*5.  The  profits  of  the  firm,  he  had  to 
explain,  had  fallen  off  50  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  previous  year.  “  English  umbrella  furniture  makers,” 
he  said,  “  were  being  ruined  by  the  competition  of  four 
leading  German  manufacturers,  who  were  dumping  their 
surplus  productions  on  English  and  other  free  markets 
at  prices  covering  the  cost  of  labour  and  materials,  against 
which  English  producers  could  not  contend.”  u  This,” 
added  Mr.  Roberts,  with  good  reason,  “  ought  to  open 
English  eyes  to  the  evils  of  our  short-sighted  fiscal  system.” 

Foreign  Tariffs  on  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 


£  s.  d. 

RUSSIA. — Umbrellas  of  silk  or  half  silk —  Tariffs. 

Trimmed  ...  ...  ...  each  0  8  5 

Not  trimmed  ...  ...  „  0  6  4 

Germany. — Umbrellas  of  silk,  per  cwt.  3  10 

Partly  of  silk  ...  „  2  5  9 

France. — Silk  umbrellas  ...  each  0  10 


United  States. — 50  per  cent.,  ad  valorem 


THE  WOOLLEN  TRADE . 

In  the  following  table  an  estimate  is  given  of  the 
quantity  of  raw  wool  of  all  kinds  retained  for  spinning 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  referred  to  : — 
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Raw  Wool. 


Exports : 

Wool 

Manufactures. 


Year. 

Total  Wool  and 
Shoddy  retained, 
lbs. 

Noils,  Tops,  and 
Waste  exported 
(in  equivalent 
of  raw  wool), 
lbs. 

Wool  retained 
by  British 
spinners, 
lbs. 

1880  ... 

530,000,000 

1,500,000 

528,500,000 

1885  ... 

493,000,000 

10,600,000 

482,400,000 

1890  ... 

...  577,000,000 

32.400,000 

544,600,000 

1895 

680,000,000 

47,200,000 

632,800,000 

1900 

655,000,000 

56,300,000 

598,700,000 

1904  ... 

645,000,000 

96,300,000 

548,700,000 

Since  exports  of  noils,  tops  and  waste  are  practically 
exports  of  raw  wool  (employing  no  labour  other  than 
that  of  scouring  and  combing,  the  lowest  grades  of  labour 
in  the  industry),  the  figures  in  the  second  column  of  the 
table  must  be  subtracted  from  those  in  the  first  column, 
in  order  to  show,  in  the  third  column,  the  quantity  of 
wool  actually  retained  for  spinning  in  this  country.  It  is 
assumed  in  this  estimate  that,  on  an  average,  three  pounds 
of  raw  wool  are  required  to  produce  two  pounds  of  tops  and 
noils.  On  this  basis  the  figures  in  the  third  column  show  a 
very  large  decline  since  about  1895  in  the  quantity  of  wool 
retained  by  spinners  for  British  manufacture.  In  1904  the 
quantity  of  wool  of  all  kinds  in  the  hands  of  spinners  was 
84  million  pounds  weight  less  than  in  1895,  a  decline  of 
about  14  per  cent. 

Exports  of  Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufactures 
from  United  Kingdom. 


Average. 

To  Foreign 
Countries. 

£ 

To  British 
Possessions. 
£ 

Total. 

£ 

1885-89  . 

15,000,000 

5,100,000 

20,100,000 

1890-94  . 

12,900,000 

4,500,000 

17,400,000 

1895-99  . 

11,800,000 

4,700,000 

16,500,000 

1900-04  . 

9,500,000 

6,200,000 

15,700,000 

1905  . 

12,100,000 

7,500,000 

19,600,000 

1906  . 

13,200,000 

7,400,000 

20,600,000 

Decrease  since 
1885-89 

£1,800,000 

Increase 

since 

1885-89  £2,300,000 

Increase 

since 

1885-89 

£500,000 

The  table  shows  (1)  a  decline  of  £1,800,000  or  12  per 
cent,  in  our  exports  of  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures 
to  foreign  countries  ;  (2)  an  increase  of  £2,300,000,  or  45  per 
cent.,  in  our  exports  of  the  same  class  to  British  Possessions  ; 
and  (3)  an  increase  of  £500,000  or  2^  per  cent,  in  our  exports 
to  all  countries.  These  facts  prove  that  but  for  increased 
trade  with  British  Possessions  our  total  exports  of  woollen  and 
worsted  manufactures  would  show  a  decline  instead  of  an 


increase. 
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Imports  op  Woollen  Manufactures  into  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Average. 

1882-84 

1885-89 

1890-94 

1895-99 

1900-04 

1905 

1906 


£ 

6,480,000 

8,450,000 

9,910,000 

10,550,000 

9,530,000 

9,820,000 

9,280,000 


Increase  since  1882-1884  ...  £2,800,000 


The  table  shows  an  increase  of  not  less  than  £2,800,000, 
or  43  per  cent.,  in  onr  imports  of  woollen  and  worsted 
manufactures,  which  come  to  us  almost  exclusively  from 
foreign  countries. 

The  Effect  on  Employment. 

Between  1874  and  1900  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  woollen  and  worsted  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom 
fell  from  276,600  to  244,700,  a  diminution  of  31,900,  involv¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  about  £23,000  a  week  in  wages. 

Huddersfield  is  a  typical  example  of  a  town  that  has 
suffered  from  the  depression  in  the  woollen  trade.  Its 
staple  manufacture  is  the  best  class  of  woollen  goods,  and  at 
the  last  census  its  population  showed  a  decrease. 

Tariffs  on  Woollen  Goods. 

British  woollen  goods  are  shut  out  of  foreign  markets 
by  almost  prohibitive  tariffs. 

Duties  Imposed  on  British  Woollen  Goods  by  Foreign 


Countries 

according 

to 

their 

value. 

Per  cent. 

Russia 

70  to  120 

Germany ... 

33  to  66 

Belgium  ... 

10  to  15 

France  ... 

20  to  55 

Spain 

40  to  180 

Portugal  ... 

100  to  300 

United  States 

100  to  160 

Argentina 

•  •  • 

30  to  100 

Japan 

... 

10  to  15 

\ 


Imports : 

Woollen 

Manufactures 


Tariffs  on 

Woollen 

Goods. 


Chapter  III. 


Population. 


Coal 

Production. 


Pig  Iron 
Production. 


Steel 

Production. 


Total  Exports 
—Merchandise 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 


OUR  INDUSTRIAL  POSITION. 

THE  CHANGE. 

Comparative  Population. 


1871. 

1906. 

Increase 

Millions. 

Millions. 

per  cent. 

United  Kingdom 

31*5 

43*6 

38 

France  ... 

361 

39*2 

84 

Germany 

41-0 

60-6 

48 

United  States  ... 

38-5 

83-8 

118 

Comparative  Coal 

Production. 

Annual  Average  in 

1870  74. 

1906. 

Increase 

Million  tons. 

Million  tons. 

per  cent. 

United  Kingdom 

120 

251-0 

109 

France  ... 

15 

34-3 

127 

Germany 

32 

136-4 

325 

United  States  ... 

42 

363-2 

764 

Comparative  Pig-iron  Production. 

Annual  Average  in 


United  Kingdom 

1876-80. 
Million  tons. 
6-6 

1906. 

Million  tons. 
10-1 

Increase 
per  cent. 

53 

France  ... 

1-4 

3-3 

136 

Germany 

2-1 

12-4 

490 

United  States  ... 

2-2 

25-3 

1,050 

United  Kingdom 

Comparative  Steel  Production. 

Annual  Average  in 

1876-80.  190(1 

Million  tons.  Million  tons. 

10  6-4 

Increase 
per  cent. 

540 

France  ... 

•3 

2-3 

666 

Germany 

•5 

11-1 

2,120 

United  States  ... 

•8 

23-2 

2,800 

COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS . 

(a)  Domestic  Produce  and  Manufactures. 


United  Kingdom 

1880-84. 
Million  £ 

234-2 

1902-06. 
Million  £ 

310-3 

Increase. 
Million  £ 

76  1 

Per  cent. 

32 

France... 

138*2 

182-8 

44-6 

32 

Germany 

155-3 

267-6 

112-3 

72 

United  States... 

165-3 

314-3 

149-0 

90 

NOTE— U.K.  figures  exclude  new  ships  and  their  machinery,  not  recorded  prior 
to  1899.  German  figures  include  ships  and  “ improvement  trade  ”  since  1897. 
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(b)  Manufactured  Goods  only. 


1880-84. 
Million  £ 

1902-06. 
i Million  £ 

Increase. 
Million  £ 

Per  cent.  Manufactured 

United  Kingdom 

206 

250 

44 

91  Exports. 

France... 

73 

104 

31 

42 

Germany 

93 

177 

84 

90 

United  States  ... 

26 

100 

74 

285 

NOTE.— U.K.  figures  exclude  new  ships  and  their  machinery,  not  recorded  prior 
to  1899.  German  figures  include  ships  and  “  improvement  trade”  since  1897. 


EXPORT  TRADE  OF  PRINCIPAL 
COUNTRIES. 

Board  of  Trade  Returns. 

“  Some  people  tell  me  that  all  the  superstructure  of  fiscal  argument  Mr.  Balfour’s 
which  has  been  raised  crumbles  in  the  dust  at  the  touch  of  a  few  statistics  Warning, 
about  prosperity  in  trade.  According  to  my  view,  at  all  events,  the  man 
who  thinks  that  these  familiar  oscillations,  familiar  alternations  of  prosperity 
and  of  adversity,  of  good  times  and  of  bad  times — the  man  who  thinks  they 
have  any  fundamental  relation  to  fiscal  reform,  as  I  conceive  it,  has  yet  to 
learn  the  A  B  C  of  the  question.  We  have  had,  and  I  rejoice  to  think  it, 
our  share  of  prosperity  common  to  Europe  and  America,  not,  perhaps,  our 
full  share,  not,  perhaps,  a  share  so  great  as  that  which  has  fallen  to 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  but  still  a  share,  and  I  rejoice  at  it.  But 
unless  we  have  it  in  us  to  take  a  view  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
great  States  of  the  world  which  reaches  forward,  not  one  or  two  years,  but 
into  the  far  future,  we  are,  I  venture  to  tell  you,  not  in  a  position  to  form 
a  sane  judgment  upon  the  fiscal  controversy.” — Mr.  Balfour  at  Hull , 

February  1  st,  1907. 

The  following  tables  are  taken  from  the  Statistical 
Statements  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  laid  before 
the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907  (Cd.  3524,  page  310)  : — 

Total  Special  Exports 


(i.e.,  manufactures  and  produce  of  the  countries  mentioned). 


U.K. 

U.S.A. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Comparative 

Special 

Exports. 

Average. 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

1881-85  ... 

...  232 

...  161 

...  155 

...  135 

...  52 

1886-90  ... 

...  236 

...  151 

...  158 

...  138 

...  52 

1891-95  ... 

...  227 

...  183 

...  155 

...  134 

...  55 

1896-1900... 

...  253 

...  237 

...  197 

...  150 

...  70 

1901-05  ... 

...  297 

...  297 

...  251 

...  175 

...  83 

Increase  n 

1901-05  1  Million  £  65 

...  136 

...  96 

...  40 

...  31 

over  | 

1881-85  '  Per  cent.  28 

...  84 

...  62 

...  29 

...  60 
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Comparative 
Exports  per 
head  of 
Population. 


U.K.  Imports. 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of — 


Exports  per 

Head  of 

Population 

for  the  same 

countries  in 

the  first  and  last 

decades  of  the 

period  dealt 

with  above 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1881-90  ... 

...  65T 

27*8 

-  33*9 

35*8 

89*3 

1896-1905... 

...  66-8 

35-0 

39-8 

41-8 

114*3 

Increase  per 
1896  -  1905 
1881-1890 

cent. 

over 

...  2-6 

25-9 

17-4 

16*8 

27-9 

BRITISH  IMPORTS  ( Value  G*  l.  F«)» 

Imports 

into  United  Kingdom,  1902-06. 

(1)  •  Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco. 

From  Foreign 
Countries. 
Million  £ 

From  British 
Possessions. 
Million  £ 

Total. 

Million  £ 

1902 

180-3 

43-3 

... 

223-6 

1903 

180-9 

50-6 

... 

231-5 

1904 

174-2 

56-4 

... 

230-6 

1905 

172-1 

59-2 

... 

2313 

1906 

179-6 

58-5 

... 

238-1 

(2) 

Raw 

Materials  and  Articles  mainly 

Unmanufactured. 

1902 

119-6 

49-4 

... 

169-0 

1903 

125-0 

48-5 

... 

173-5 

1904 

133-7 

48-5 

... 

182-2 

1905 

136-0 

52-1 

... 

188*1 

1906 

147-9 

63  6 

... 

211-5 

(3) 

Articles  wholly 

OR 

mainly  Manufactured. 

1902 

•  •  • 

119-6 

13-6 

... 

133-2 

1903 

•  •  • 

121-3 

14-1 

... 

135-4 

1904 

•  •  • 

121-4 

14-6 

... 

136-0 

1905 

•  •  • 

127*4 

16-0 

... 

143-4 

1906 

... 

136-3 

19-5 

... 

155-8 

(4) 

Miscellaneous  and  Unclassified  (including  Parcel  Post). 

1902 

... 

1-9 

•5 

... 

2-4 

1903 

... 

1-8 

•4 

... 

2-2 

1904 

... 

1-7 

•5 

... 

2-2 

1905 

... 

1-7 

•5 

... 

2-2 

1906 

... 

1-8 

•6 

... 

2-4 

(5)  Total 

Imports. 

1902 

421-5 

... 

106-9 

... 

528-4 

1903 

428-9 

7** 

113-7 

542-6 

1904 

431-0 

120-0 

551-0 

1905 

437  1 

... 

127-9 

565-0 

1906 

465-7 

... 

142-2 

... 

607-9 
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BRITISH  EXPORTS 
( VALUE  F.O.B.) 


Exports  from  United  Kingdom  of  British  and  Irish 
Produce  and  Manufactures,  1902-06  : — 


(1)  Food,  Drink, 

and  Tobacco. 

Year. 

1902 

To  Foreign 
Countries. 
Million  £ 
8*0 

To  British 
Possessions. 
Million  £ 

91 

Total. 

Million  £ 

17-1 

1903 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

7-8 

8-5 

16-3 

1904 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

8*8 

8-1 

16-9 

1905 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

11*1 

8-3 

19-4 

1906 

... 

... 

12-4 

8-7 

21-1 

(2)  Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly  Unmanufactured. 

1902 

... 

... 

32-0 

3-2 

35-2 

1903 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

33*1 

30 

36-1 

1904 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

32*8 

3-4 

36-2 

1905 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

33*5 

2-8 

36-3 

1906 

... 

... 

40*4 

2-9 

43-3 

(3)  Articles  Wholly  or 

Mainly  Manufactured. 

1902 

... 

•  •  • 

131*4 

...  95-0 

226-8 

1903 

•  •  • 

136-2 

...  97-9 

234-1 

1904 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

144-9 

...  98-4 

243-3 

1905 

•  •  • 

168-9 

...  100-2 

269-1 

1906 

... 

... 

198-0 

...  107-5 

350.5 

(4)  Miscellaneous 

and  Unclassified  (including  Parcel  Post). 

1902 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2-4 

1-8 

4-2 

1903 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2-4 

1-8 

4-2 

1904 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2-3 

2-0 

4-3 

1905 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2-9 

2-1 

5-0 

1906 

... 

... 

3*4 

2-2 

5-6 

(5)  Total 

Exports  of  British 

Produce  and  Manufactures. 

1902 

•  •  • 

... 

174-3 

...  109-1 

283-4 

1903 

•  •  • 

179-7 

...  111-1 

290-8 

1904 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

188-8 

...  111-9 

300-7 

1905 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

216-4 

...  113-4 

329-8 

1906 

... 

... 

254-2 

...  121-3 

375-5 

Exports  from 

United  Kingdom  of  Foreign 
Merchandise  (Re-exports). 

and  Colonial 

(1)  Food,  Drink 

,  and  Tobacco. 

Year. 

1902 

To  Foreign 
Countries. 
Million  £ 
6-8 

To  British 
Possessions. 
Million  £ 

3-2 

Total. 

Million  £ 

100 

1903 

##i 

•  •  • 

7-5 

2-7 

10-2 

1904 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

8-3 

2-6 

10-9 

1905 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

9-5 

2-5 

12-0 

1906 

,,, 

•  •  • 

9-5 

2-5 

12-0 

U.K.  Exports. 


U.K. 

Re-exports. 
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U.K.  Imports, 

Five-year 

Averages. 


(2)  Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly  Unmanufactured. 


1902 

•  •  • 

... 

371 

•  •  • 

IT 

•  •  • 

38*2 

1903 

•  •  • 

... 

39*3 

•  •  • 

IT 

•  •  • 

40-4 

1904 

... 

38-0 

•  •  • 

1*2 

•  •  • 

39*2 

1905 

•  •  • 

... 

42-2 

•  •  • 

1-6 

•  •  • 

43-8 

1906 

... 

... 

46-1 

... 

1-3 

... 

47*4 

(3)  Articles  Wholly  or 

Mainly  Manufactured. 

1902 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

132 

•  «  • 

4-2 

... 

174 

1903 

,#t 

•  •  • 

14-4 

•  •  • 

4.4 

•  •  • 

18*8 

1904 

9ca 

•  •  • 

15-1 

•  •  • 

5*0 

•  •  • 

201 

1905 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

16-7 

•  •  • 

5T 

•  •  • 

21*8 

1906 

w 

...  20*0 

Miscellaneous  . 

AND 

5*4 

Unclassified. 

25*4 

1902 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•21 

•  •  • 

•03 

... 

•2 

1903 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•09 

•  •  • 

•02 

•  •  • 

T 

1904 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•09 

•  •  • 

•02 

•  •  • 

T 

1905 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•11 

•  •  • 

•01 

•  •  • 

•1 

1906 

... 

... 

•18 

... 

•009 

... 

•2 

Total 

Exports  of 

Foreign 

and  Colonial  Merchandise. 

1902 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

57-3 

•  •  • 

8-5 

... 

65*8 

1903 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

61*2 

•  •  • 

8-3 

•  •  • 

69*5 

1904 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

61*5 

•  •  • 

8-8 

•  •  • 

70-3 

1905 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

68*5 

i#g 

9*3 

•  •  • 

77-8 

1906 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

75*8 

•  •  • 

9*3 

•  •  • 

85T 

OVERSEA  TRADE . 

Quinquennial  Averages — 1855  to  1906. 

Tables  showing  the  value  of  the  imports  into,  and 
exports  from,  the  United  Kingdom  (Merchandise  only)  in 
trade  with  foreign  countries  and  British  Possessions  re¬ 
spectively  in  quinquennial  averages  : — 


(1)  Imports. 


Average. 

1855-59  ... 

From  Foreign 
Countries. 

Million  £ 

...  129*3 

From  British 
Possessions. 

Million  £ 

40-2 

Total. 
Million  £ 

169-5 

1860-64... 

...  167*6 

67-9 

235-5 

1865-69  ... 

...  217-7 

68*6 

286-3 

1870-74... 

...  270-0 

76-0 

346-0 

1875-79  ... 

...  292-0 

83-0 

375-0 

1880-84... 

...  312-0 

95-6 

407-6 

1885-89  ... 

...  292*8 

86-8 

379-6 

1890-94  ... 

...  322-7 

95-9 

418-6 

1895-99  ... 

...  355T 

97-9 

453-0 

1900-04... 

...  422-2 

111-2 

533-4 

1905  ... 

...  437-1 

127*9 

565-0 

1906  ... 

...  465-8 

142-2 

608-0 
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(2)  Total  Exports. 

U.K.  Total 

(British  and  Irish  and  Foreign  and  Colonial  Produce, 

Exports, 

Merchandise  only.) 

Five-year 

To  Foreign 

To  British 

Averages. 

Countries. 

Possessions. 

Total. 

Average. 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

1855-59  ... 

99*7 

39-8 

•  •  • 

139-5 

1860-64... 

...  130-4 

49-5 

•  •  • 

179-9 

1865-69... 

...  176-1 

53-5 

•  •  • 

229-6 

1870-74... 

...  225-0 

65-1 

290-1 

1875-79... 

...  184-8 

72-2 

•  •  • 

257-0 

1880-84... 

...  210-5 

87-8 

298-3 

1885-89  ... 

...  200-7 

86-5 

287-2 

1890-94... 

...  210-7 

85-3 

•  •  • 

296-0 

1895-99  ... 

...  *210-5 

*87-6 

•  •  • 

*298-1 

1900-04... 

...  *236-4 

*113-7 

*350-1 

1905  ... 

...  *280-4 

*121-7 

•  •  • 

*402-1 

1906  ... 

...  *322-3 

*129-8 

... 

*452-1 

*  Excluding  the  value  of  ships  and  boats  (new)  with  their  machinery,  the  value 

of  these  exports  not  having  been  recorded  prior  to  1899.  The  exports  of  such  new 

ships  and  boats  with  their  machinery,  of  British  and  Irish  and  foreign  and  Colonial 

manufacture,  have  been  as  follows  from  1899  to  1906  : — 

To  Foreign 

To  British 

Countries. 

Possessions. 

Total. 

Tear. 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

1899 

8-8 

•4 

... 

92 

New  Ships 

1900 

1901 

7*8 

87 

•8 

•4 

8*6 

9-1 

and  Boats. 

1902 

4-5 

1-3 

5‘8 

1903 

3‘3 

10 

4'3 

1904 

3-3 

1-2 

... 

4-5 

1905 

4'5 

1-0 

5*5 

1906 

7-9 

*7 

... 

8-6 

(3)  Exports 

of  British  a nd 

Irish  Produce 

Only. 

U.K.  Domes 

To  Foreign 

To  British 

Exports, 

Countries. 

Possessions. 

Total. 

FiVAaVMF 

Average. 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

r  1  v  v*y  ceil 

1855-59  ... 

79-4 

36-7 

•  •  • 

116-1 

Averages. 

1860-64  ... 

...  92-3 

46-1 

... 

138-4 

1865-69  ... 

...  131-2 

49-9 

•  •  • 

181-1 

1870-74  ... 

...  174-3 

60*4 

234-7 

1875-79  ... 

...  134-9 

66-6 

201-5 

1880-84  ... 

...  153-5 

80-8 

... 

234-3 

1885-89  ... 

...  146-9 

79-3 

•  •  • 

226-2 

1890-94  ... 

155*8 

78-6 

234-4 

1895-99  ... 

...  *156-6 

*81-2 

*237-8 

1900-04  ... 

...  *177-4 

*105-3 

*282-7 

1905  ... 

...  *211-9 

*112-5 

’-‘324-4 

1906  ... 

...  *246  5 

*120-5 

... 

*367-0 

*  Excluding  the  value  of  ships  and  boats  (new)  with  their  machinery,  of 
British  and  Irish  manufacture,  which  were  as  follows  from  1899  to  1906 


To  Foreign 

To  British 

Countries. 

Possessions. 

Total, 

Year. 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

1899 

... 

8-8 

•4 

9-2 

1900 

7-8 

•8 

8'6 

1901 

87 

•4 

91 

1902 

46 

1-3 

5*9 

1903 

33 

l'O 

4-3 

1904 

... 

33 

1-2 

4*5 

1905 

4-5 

•9 

5‘4 

1906 

7*9 

•7 

8-6 

New  Ships 
and  Boats. 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
distinguishing  Coal. 


Average. 

I.  To  Foreign 

Average  Annual 
Exports. 

£ 

Countries. 

Average  Annual 
Coal  Exports. 

£ 

Average  Annual 
Exports, 
deducting  Coal. 
£ 

U.K.  Exports, 
Distinguishing 
Coal. 

1866-70 

137,200,000 

4,600,000 

132,600,000 

1871-75 

175,200,000 

134,000,000 

10,700,000 

164,500,000 

1876-80 

7,500,000 

126,500,000 

1881-85 

151,000,000 

9,500,000 

141,500,000 

1886-90 

155,100,000 

12,300,000 

142,800,000 

1891-95 

151,800,000 

16,300,000 

135,500,000 

1896-1900* 

163,300,000 

22,200,000 

141,000,000 

156,500,000 

1901-05° 

182,000,000 

25,500,000 

1906* 

246,300,000 

30,000,000 

216,300,000 

*  Excluding  new  ships  not  returned  for  earlier  periods. 


II.  To  British  Possessions. 


Average. 

Average  Annual 
Exports. 

£ 

Average  Annual 
Coal  Exports. 

£ 

Average  Exports 
deducting  Coal. 

£ 

1866-70 

50,600,000 

600,000 

50,000,000 

1871-75 

64,300,000 

1,000,000 

63,300,000 

1876-80 

67,400,000 

900,000 

66,500,000 

1881-85 

81,300,000 

1,500,000 

79,800,000 

79,500,000 

1886-90 

81,200,000 

75,000,000 

1,700,000 

1890-95 

1,700,000 

73,300,000 

1896-1900° 

83,900,000 

1,800,000 

83,900,000 

1901-05° 

109,100,000 

2,000,000 

1,500,000 

107,100,000 

1906* 

120,600,000 

119,100,000 

*  Excluding  new  ships  not  returned  for  earlier  periods. 


Total  Exports  to  Protected,  Neutral,  and  Colonial 


Markets,  1880=1906. 

To  other 

Total  to 

Foreign 

all 

To  principal 

and 

Foreign 

To 

Protected 

Neutral 

Coun¬ 

British 

Total 

Countries. 

Countries. 

tries. 

Possessions.  Exports. 

Average. 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Destination  of 

1880-84 

99*6 

53-9 

153-5 

80-8 

234-3 

U.K.  Exports. 

1885-89 

92*0 

54-9 

146-9 

79-3 

226-2 

1890-94 

95*0 

60-8 

155-8 

78-6 

234-4 

*1895-99 

94*7 

61*9 

156-6 

81-1 

237-7 

*1900-04 

103.4 

74-0 

177-4 

105-3 

282-7 

*1905 

112-3 

99-7 

212-0 

112-4 

324*4 

*1906 

131*7 

114-7 

246-3 

120-6 

366*9 

increase  strict 

[ 

1880-84 

...j 

[  32-1 

60-8 

92-8 

39-8 

132-6 

•  Excluding  new  ships  not  returned  prior 

to  1899. 

Note. — “Principal  Protected  Countries”  include  Russia,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and  the 
United  States. 
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Exports  to  principal  Protected  Countries, 
Distinguishing  Coal. 


Coal. 

All  other  Exports. 

Total  Exports. 

Average.  Million  £  Million  £ 

Million  £ 

1880-84  .  5-9 

93*7 

99*6 

1900-04  .  16-0 

87*4 

103*4 

1905  .  14*9 

97*4 

112*3 

1906  .  18-5 

113*2 

131*7 

Increase  since  )  - 

1880-84  ...j  12-6 

19.5 

32*1 

Imports  into  United  Kingdom 

of  articles 

wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  (revised  classi- 

fication)  in  quinquennial  averages 

Average. 

Million  £ 

Average. 

Million  £ 

1855-59  ... 

.  20*7 

1885-89  . 

...  81*9 

U.K. 

1860-64  ... 

.  30*6 

1890-94  . 

...  90*5 

Manufactured 

1865-69  ... 

.  42*6 

1895-99  . 

...  109*6 

Imports. 

1870-74  ... 

.  55*2 

1900-04  . 

...  131*6 

1875-79  ... 

.  67*7 

1905  . 

...  143*4 

1880-84  ... 

.  76*8 

1906  . 

...  155*8 

Exports  from  United  Kingdom 

of  articles 

wholly  or  mainly 

manufactured  (revised  classi- 

fication)  in  quinquennial  averages  : — 

Average. 

Million  £ 

Average. 

Million  £ 

1855-59  ... 

. 103*9 

1885-89  . 

...  196*9 

U.K. 

1860-64  ... 

. 125*0 

1890-94  . 

...  199.0 

Manufactured 

1865-69  ... 

. 165*2 

1895-99  . 

...  199*5 

Exports. 

1870-74  ... 

. 210*1 

1900-04  . 

...  225*3 

1875-79  ... 

. 178*1 

1905  . 

...  263*6 

1880-84  ... 

.  206*4 

1906  . 

...  296*8 

Imports  into  United  Kingdom  in  1901  =  1905. 

(Classified.) 

The  following  table  summarises  statistics  given  in 

“  Papers  laid  before  the  Colonial  Conference 

'  (Cd.  3524, 

page  234)  showing  the  value  of  Imports  into  the  United 

Kingdom, 

distinguishing  (1) 

Articles  of  Food, 

Drink,  and 

Tobacco  ; 

(2)  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured 

articles  ;  and  (3)  other  articles. 

Imports 

IN  1901. 

From 

From 

Proportion 

Foreign 

British 

from  British 

Countries.  Possessions.  Total. 

Possessions. 

Million  £ 

Million  £  Million  £ 

Per  cent. 

Articles  of 

Food, 

Drink,  and  To- 

bacco  ... 

183*3 

41*5  224*8 

18 

U.K.  Imports 
in  1901. 

Manufactured  and 

partly  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  ...  1 14*5 

15*5  130*0 

12 

Other  articles  118*5 

48*7  167*2 

29 

Total 

.  416*3 

105-7  522  0 

20 
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U.K.  imports 
in  1905. 

Articles  of  Food, 
Drink,  and  To¬ 
bacco  ... 

Imports 

172*9 

IN  1905. 

59*2 

232*1 

26 

Manufactured  and 
partly  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  ... 

128-3 

16*5 

144*8 

11 

Other  articles 

136*0 

52*1 

188*1 

28 

Total . 

437*2 

127*8 

565*0 

23 

y.K.  Average 
Imports, 

Average  Imports  in  1901- 

From  From 

Foreign  British 

Countries.  Possessions. 
Million  £  Million  £ 

Articles  of  Food, 

Drink,  and  Tobacco  178*8  50*2 

1905. 

Total. 
Million  £ 

229*0 

Proportion 
from  British 
Possessions. 
Per  cent. 

21*9 

1901-05. 

Manufactured  and 
partly  manu¬ 
factured  articles 

121*6 

15*2 

136*8 

11*1 

Other  articles 

126*6 

49*4 

176*0 

28*0 

Total . 

427*0 

114*8 

541*8 

20*3 

BRITISH  TRADE  IN  MANUFAC¬ 
TURES,  1888-1908. 


Decennial  Averages. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  by  Mr.  John  Holt  Schooling,  illustrate  the  course 
of  our  over-sea  trade  by  his  now  well-known  system  of 
decennial  averages  : — 

Table  I. —  United  Kingdom.  Imports  and  Exports 
of  Manufactured  Goods ,  New  Classification ,  1880-1906. 
Yearly  Averages  durhig  each  Decade. 


Decade. 

Imports. 
Million  £ 

Exports* 
Million  £ 

Net  Exports. 
Million  £ 

U.K.  Trade  m 

1880-1889 

79*4 

201*6 

122*2 

Manufactures. 

1881-1890 

80*7 

204*5 

123*8 

Decennial 

1882-1891 

82*4 

204*8 

122*4 

Averages. 

1883-1892 

83*7 

202*8 

119*1 

1884-1893 

84*8 

200*3 

115*5 

1885-1894 

86*2 

198*0 

111*8 

1886-1895 

88*4 

198*5 

110*1 

1887-1896 

91*3 

200*4 

109*1 

1888-1897 

94-5 

200*7 

106*2 

1889-1898 

97*0 

199*7 

102*7 

75 


Decade. 

Imports. 
Million  £ 

Exports.* 
Million  £ 

Net  Exports. 
Million  £ 

1890-1899 

1004 

199-2 

99-1 

1891-1900 

103-9 

198-7 

948 

1892-1901 

107-6 

199-1 

91-5 

1893-1902 

111-8 

202-0 

90-2 

1894-1903 

116-3 

206-5 

90-2 

1895-1904 

120-6 

212-4 

91-8 

1896-1905 

125-0 

219-7 

94-7 

1897-1906 

130-0 

228-8 

98-8 

Course  of 

A  large  and 

A  prolonged  fall, 
with  a  rise  at 

A  prolonged  fall, 
with  slight  re- 

trade.  continuous  rise,  the  end.  covery  at  the  end. 

*  These  are  “British”  exports,  excluding  ships  not  recorded  until  1899. 


This  Table,  says  Mr.  Schooling,  shows  the  large  and 
continnons  rise  in  onr  imports  of  manufactured  goods. 
From  £79,400,000  yearly  during  the  first  decade  to 
£130,000,000  during  the  last  decade  ;  a  rise  of  £50,600,000 
per  year. 

44  Our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  fell  or  were 
stagnant  during  many  years,  and  there  was  a  rise  at  the 
end  of  Table  I.  From  the  first  to  the  last  decade,  a  rise  of 
£27,200,000  per  year. 

“  But  the  most  important  part  of  Table  I.  is  the  last 
column,  showing  our  net  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 
These  were  122*2  million  £  during  the  first  decade  and 
98*8  million  £  during  the  last  decade.  A  fall  of  £23,400,000 
per  year.  And  these  results  include  all  the  recent  4  boom- 
years  ’  of  trade. 

44  The  course  of  trade  in  manufactured  goods  that  has 
now  been  shown  relates  to  the  most  important  part  of  our 
foreign  commerce  ;  upon  which  our  population  mainly 
depends  for  occupation. 

44  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  convert  the  facts  in 
Table  I.  into  values  per  100  of  our  population,  in  order  that 
one  may  see  the  extent  to  which  our  trade  in  manufactured 
goods  has  failed  as  a  provider  of  occupation  for  our  people.” 


Table  II. —  United  Kingdom .  Imports  and  Exports  of 

Manufactured  Goods ,  New  Classification,  1880-1906. 
Per  100  of  our  Population .  Yearly  Averages  during 
each  Decade . 


Decade. 

Imports. 

£ 

Average  Yearly 
Exports. 
£ 

Value. 

Net  Exports. 
£ 

1880-1889 

221 

562 

341 

1881-1890 

223 

565 

342 

1882-1891 

226 

562 

336 

1883-1892 

228 

552 

324 

1884-1893 

229 

540 

311 

1885-1894 

231 

530 

299 

D 

Average  Yearly  Value. 


Decade. 

Imports. 

£ 

Exports. 

£ 

Net  Exports. 
£ 

1886-1895 

234 

526 

292 

1887-1896 

240 

527 

287 

1888-1897 

246 

523 

277 

1889-1898 

250 

516 

266 

1890-1899 

256 

510 

254 

1891-1900 

263 

504 

241 

1892-1901 

270 

500 

230 

1898-1902 

278 

502 

224 

1894-1903 

286 

509 

223 

1895-1904 

294 

518 

224 

1896-1905 

302 

531 

229 

1897-1906 

Course  of 
trade. 

311 

A  large  and 
continuous 
rise. 

547 

A  prolonged 
fall  with  partial 
recovery  at 
the  end. 

236 

A  large  fall, 
with  trivial 
recovery  at 
the  end. 

“  Looking  at  the  main  result  disclosed  in  Table  II.,  says 
Mr.  Schooling,  namely,  at  our  net  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  per  100  of  our  population  yearly,  we  see  that  these 
exports  were  worth  £341  yearly  per  100  of  our  population 
during  the  first  decade,  and  £236  yearly  per  100  of  our 
population  during  the  last  decade.  A  very  large  fall. 

“  The  imports  here  shown  are  our  general  imports  of 
manufactured  goods.  Some  of  these  goods  are  subsequently 
exported  by  us.  But  the  latter  cannot  be  stated  before  1891. 
During  1891-1906  these  goods  averaged  £16,000,000  yearly, 
or  £41  yearly  per  100  of  our  population. 

“  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  our  foreign  trade  in  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  has  largely  failed  as  a  provider  of  occupation  for 
our  population.  Moreover,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
the  earlier  years  £100  of  British  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  contained  more  British  labour  than  in  later  years,  for 
the  reason  that  British  exports  of  manufactured  goods  are 
now  more  largely  made  up  of  partly-manufactured  foreign 
goods  imported  than  was  the  case  in  earlier  years.  And  also 
the  manufactured  goods  we  now  import  are  more  largely 
made  up  of  fully-manufactured  goods  than  was  the  case  in 
earlier  years.” 


HOSTILE  TARIFFS - 

The  following  calculation  is  given  in  the  second  Fiscal 
Blue  Book  (Cd.  2337,  page  293).  It  shows  the  average  rate 
of  duty  (per  cent,  ad  valorem )  on  all  manufactured  articles 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  chief  foreign 
countries  and  British  Possessions  : — 
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Russia 

Per  cent. 

131 

Canada 

Per  cent. 

17 

Foreign  and 

Spain 

76 

Roumania  ... 

14 

Colonial 

U.S.A. 

73 

Belgium 

13 

Tariffs. 

Portugal 

71 

Norway 

12 

Austria-Hungary 

35 

New  Zealand 

H 

France 

34 

Japan 

01 

...  ”4 

Argentina  ... 

28 

Switzerland 

7 

Italy 

27 

Australia  . . . 

61 

Germany 

25 

South  Africa 

6 

Sweden 

23 

Holland 

2f 

Greece 

19 

British  India 

2f 

Denmark 

18 

OUR  BEST  CUSTOMERS . 

The  following  figures  show  how  much  our  Colonies  buy  j}ur  B0St 
from  us  per  head  of  their  population  compared  with  what  our  0  rs 
largest  foreign  customers  buy  per  head  of  their  population. 

The  figures  for  the  Colonies  are  taken  from  “  Papers 
laid  before  the  Colonial  Conference,  1907  ”  (Cd.  3524), 
page  242.  Those  for  foreign  countries  are  based  on  the 
figures  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Annual  Statement 
of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Cd.  3529)  : — 


Exports  of  British  Produce  and  Manufactures  in  1905. 


Per  head. 

Per  head. 

To 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To 

£ 

s. 

d. 

New  Zealand 

...  7 

5 

0 

Holland  \ 

Natal 

...  5 

2 

0 

Belgium  l 

...  0 

13 

5 

Australia  . . . 

...  4 

4 

0 

Germany  j 

Cape  Colony 

...  4 

5 

0 

France  ... 

...  0 

8 

3 

Canada 

...  2 

2 

0 

United  States  of  America  0 

5 

9 

Newfoundland 

...  1 

13 

0 

Italy 

...  0 

5 

5 

Russia  ... 

...  0 

1 

1 

Where  our  foreign  customers  spend  shillings  in  the  pur¬ 


chase  of  British  goods  our  colonial  customers  spend  pounds. 

THE  CANADIAN  PREFERENCE - 

The  following  table  showswhat  preference  has  done  for 
our  trade  with  Canada  : — 

British  Exports  to  Canada. 


Decline  before  Preference. 

Rise  after  Preference.  ....  _ 

1892 

. £6,870,000 

1898 

•  •  • 

...  £5,838,000  exports 

1893 

.  6,658,000 

1899 

•  •  • 

...  6,967,000  t0  Canada- 

1894 

.  5,531,000 

1900 

•  •  • 

...  7,605,000 

1895 

.  5,284,000 

1901 

•  •  • 

...  7,785,000 

1896 

...  5.352,000 

1902 

•  •  • 

...  10,345,000 

1897 

.  5,172,000 

1903 

•  •  • 

...  11,112,000 

1904 

•  •  • 

...  10,624,000 

1905 

«  •  • 

...  11,909,000 

1906 

•  •  • 

...  13,647,000 

D  2' 
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A  CONTRAST. 

The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  our  trade  with 
Australia,  where,  until  the  present  year,  we  have  had  no 
preference  : — 

Percentage  of  Imports  into  Australia  from 

U.K.  Exports 
to  Australia. 


These  figures  show  that  while  the  proportion  of  imports 
into  Australia  from  Great  Britain  has  declined  by  13  per  cent, 
the  proportion  from  foreign  countries  has  increased  by  13  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  foreign  countries  have  gained  what 
Great  Britain  has  lost. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  at  the  Colonial  Conference 
of  1907,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  said  : — 

“  I  agree,  something  seems  to  be  wrong  in  the  trade 
between  our  country  and  Australia,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  something  more  about  it.  It  is  no  use  concealing  that 
fact.  I  do  not  quite  like  the  figures  to  which  my  attention 
has  been  drawn  since  I  have  been  in  this  Conference.  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  which  requires  looking  into.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  misfortune  that  there  should  be  any  drop  in  our 
trade  with  so  important  a  market  from  our  point  of  view, 
and  I  think  there  must  be  something  wrong  there.” — Minutes 
of  Proceedings,  page  372. 


Average. 

1891-95 

1901-05 


(l) 

Great  Britain. 
Per  cent. 

72 

59 


(2) 

British  Possessions. 
Per  cent. 

11 

11 


(3) 

Foreign  Countries. 
Per  cent. 

17 

30 


THE  INVASION  OF  THE  COLONIES . 


American  Exports  (Domestic  Produce  and  Manufactures). 


U.S.A.  Exports 
to  Colonies. 


To  British 

Austral-  To  British  To  British 


To  Canada. 
Million  £ 

asia. 

Million  £ 

Africa. 
Million  £ 

East  Indies.  Total. 
Million  £  Million  £ 

1892-6 

9-4 

1*9 

1-1 

•6 

13-0 

1897-01 

16T 

4*4 

3T 

•9 

24*5 

1902-06 

24*6 

5*7 

4*4 

1*2 

35*9 

Increase  since) 
1892-1896  J 

15*2 

3-8 

3-3 

•6 

22-9 

Per  cent. 

...  162 

200 

300 

200 

176 

(From  United  States  Statistical  Abstract  at  5  dollars  to  the  £.) 
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German  Exports  to  British  Possessions. 


T° 

1894 

£ 

1904 

£ 

Increase 
per  cent. 

British  India 

.  1,960,000 

4,795,000 

145 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

.  1,020,000 

2,415,000 

136 

British  North  America  ... 

840,000 

1,160,000 

38 

British  South  Africa 

865,000 

1,325,000 

53 

Hong  Kong 

175,000 

360,000 

105 

British  West  Africa 

275,000 

335,000 

22 

Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus  ... 

40,000 

130,000 

225 

British  West  Indies 

60,000 

110,000 

83 

British  East  Africa 

60,000 

90,000 

50 

( From  the  German 

Statistical  Year 

Booh.) 

N.B. — To  make  the  comparison  correct,  German  exports 
to  the  Transvaal  in  1894  (£275,000)  have  been  included  in 
the  amount  given  for  British  South  Africa.  The  figures  for 
East  and  West  Africa  in  the  first  column  are  those  of  1897, 
and  for  Hong  Kong  those  of  1900,  these  being  the  earliest 
years  in  which  the  German  returns  give  separate  entries. 
The  ten  years’  increase  is  therefore  rather  larger  than  the 
table  shows. 


FOREIGN  SHIPS  IN  AUSTRALIAN 

WA  TERS. 

Sir  William  Lyne,  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of 
1907,  said  : — 

“  When  I  see  our  Australian  harbours,  formerly  filled 
with  British  ships,  now  largely  filled  with  foreign,  am  I  not 
bound  as  a  member  of  the  Empire  to  tell  you  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  it  has  made  upon  my  mind?”  As  some  doubts  were 
cast  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  at  the  time  upon  Sir  William’s 
statement,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  following  very 
significant  figures  given  in  a  published  report  of  the 
Fremantle  (Australia)  Trust  Commissioners,  showing  the 
arrivals  of  steamships  at  that  port  (excluding  mail  steamers) 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  : — 


Year. 

1896 

From  United  Kingdom. 

No.  Reg.  tonnage. 

14  32,365 

From  Foreign  Ports. 
No.  Reg.  tonnaf 

none  none 

1897 

18 

41,640 

3 

5,547 

1898 

13 

26,136 

8 

16,501 

1899 

13 

28,610 

14 

30,242 

1900 

13 

36,992 

14 

41,415 

1901 

12 

30,429 

15 

42,496 

1902 

17 

36,726 

27 

76,419 

1903 

14 

34,506 

31 

93,998 

1904 

16 

33,173 

35 

109,470 

1905 

... 

16 

31,376 

31 

95,745 

German 
Exports  to 
British 
Colonies. 


Foreign  Ships 
in  Australian 
Ports. 
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Trade  Unionist 
Unemploy¬ 
ment  in  U.K. 


Trade  Unionist 
Unemploy¬ 
ment  in 
Germany. 


This  clearly  shows  that  foreign  ships,  which  ten  years 
ago  were  unknown  in  Fremantle  Harbour,  now  outnumber 
British  ships  by  two  to  one,  and  exceed  them  in  tonnage  by 
three  to  one. 


TRADE  UNIONIST  UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT  IN  ORE  AT  BRITAIN . 


The  following 

table 

shows  the 

percentage  of  British 

Trade  Unionists  out  of  work  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years  : — 

Average  for 

December.  the  year. 

Year.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

1897 

5-3 

3*5 

1898 

2-9 

3*0 

1899 

2*5 

2*4 

1900 

4*0 

2*9 

1901 

4*6 

3*8 

1902 

5*5 

4*4 

1903 

6*7 

5*1 

1904 

7*6 

6*5 

1905 

4*9 

5*4 

1906 

4*9 

4*1 

Mean  for  10 

years \ 

4*9 

4*1 

1897-1906 

•••} 

The  figures  show  (1)  that  unemployment  in  the  month 
of  December,  1906,  stood  at  the  same  figure  as  in  December, 
1905  ;  and  (2)  that  the  average  unemployment  figure  for  the 
complete  year  1906  was  as  high  as  the  mean  rate  of  unem¬ 
ployment  for  the  ten  years. 


TRADE  UNIONIST  UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT  IN  GERMANY. 

The  Labour  Gazette  gives  the  number  of  German 
Trades  Unionists  out  of  employment  as  follows  on  the  dates 
specified  : — 

Trade  Unionist 
Unemployed. 


1906.  Per  cent. 

July  28th  ...  ...  ...  *8 

August  25th  ...  ...  ...  '8 

September  29th...  ...  ...  l’O 

October  27th  ...  ...  ...  IT 

November  24th...  ...  ...  IT 

December  29th ...  ...  ...  1*7 
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In  the  February  (1907)  number  of  the  Labour  Gazette 
we  read  that  while  the  usual  decline  experienced  towards 
the  end  of  December  (1906)  in  Germany  in  certain  classes 
of  employment  was  somewhat  intensified  by  the  severe  frost 
which  set  in  before  Christmas  and  lasted  till  the  end  of  the 
month,  “  the  exceptionally  favourable  conditions  prevailing 
for  the  metal  and  engineering  trades  continued  throughout 
December,  and,  except  in  a  few  branches,  the  chemical, 
textile,  and  electrical  trades  afforded  abundant  employment. 
On  the  whole,  labour  was  scarce  and  wages  showed  an 
upward  tendency.” 


PAUPERISM  IN  1906 . 

The  following  table,  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  shows  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  proportion  of  paupers 
to  every  1,000  of  the  population  in  England  and  Wales  for 
each  month  in  1906  in  comparison  with  the  average  for  the 


years  1901-05  : — 

January 

Paupers  per  1,000  of  the  population 
Average 

1901-5.  1906. 

22*8  ...  24  0 

February  ... 

22-9 

...  24-1 

March 

22-5 

...  235 

April 

21-9 

...  22-9 

May... 

21*7 

...  22*5 

June 

21-5 

...  22*0 

July 

21-2 

...  21-6 

August 

21*3 

...  21*8 

September  ... 

21-5 

...  220 

October 

21*8 

...  22*2 

November  ... 

224 

...  22-7 

December  ... 

22-8 

...  23*1 

It  will  be  seen  that  every  month  of  1906  shows  an 
increase  of  pauperism  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the 
five  years  preceding. 


THE  SAVINGS  BANK  TEST . 

The  argument  from  Savings  Bank  returns  was  first 
introduced  into  the  fiscal  controversy  by  the  late  Viscount 
Goschen,  who  called  attention  to  the  large  increase  of  money 
invested  in  the  British  savings  banks,  and  argued  therefrom 
that  the  United  Kingdom  is  prospering  under  the  free 
import  system. 


Pauperism 
in  U.K. 
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The  Savings 
Sank  Test. 


The  Income 
Tax  Test. 


The  whole  question  is  investigated  at  great  length  in 
the  2nd  Fiscal  Blue  Book  (Cd.  2,337),  from  which  we 
take  the  following  instructive  comparison  : — 


(1)  Average  deposit  per  head 
of  population  at  the  end 
of  1900  (correct  to  nearest 
shilling). 


Denmark  ... 

£ 

15 

s. 

11 

d. 

0 

New  Zealand 

8 

13 

0 

Germany  ... 

7 

17 

0 

Australia  ... 

7 

16 

0 

Norway 

7 

12 

0 

United  States 

6 

14 

0 

Sweden 

5 

7 

0 

Austria-  Hungary  . . . 

4 

17 

0 

United  Kingdom  ... 

4 

11 

0 

France 

4 

8 

0 

Belgium 

4 

4 

0 

Canada 

2 

15 

0 

Holland 

2 

13 

0 

Italy 

2 

13 

0 

Russia 

0 

12 

0 

(2)  Increase  since  1880  in 
deposit  per  head  of 
population. 

£  s.  d. 


8  7  10 

6  5  7 

4  19  4 

5  3  9 

3  11  4 

3  5  8 
3  10  11 
3  7  7 

2  6  0 
3  0  8 
3  3  8 
1  17  2 

1  17  11 
1  12  4 

0  11  10 


For  Denmark  the  year  1881  has  had  to  be  taken  instead 
of  1880. 

The  returns  are  no  doubt  affected  by  the  maximum 
limit  of  deposits,  which  varies  considerably  in  different 
countries.  In  Denmark,  Holland,  Hungary,  New  Zealand, 
and  some  of  the  States  of  U.S.A.,  there  is  no  limit.  This 
and  other  considerations  suggest  caution  in  drawing  too 
large  inferences,  from  these  returns.  But  the  humble 
position  occupied  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  both  tables 
entirely  disproves  the  contention  that  our  fiscal  system 
enables  the  working  classes  to  lay  by  more  money  than  the 
working  classes  of  protected  nations. 


THE  iNGOME  TAX  TEST. 

British  Income  Tax  Returns. 


( From  the  Fiftieth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's 
Inland  Revenue ,  Cd.  3686.) 


Year  ended 
March  31st. 


1897 

1907 


Income  on  which 
Tax  was  received. 
£ 


504,000,000 

636,000,000 


Increase  26  per  cent,  or 


132,000,000 
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Prussian  Income  Tax  Returns. 

{From  Report  on  the  Trade  of  Germany  for  the  Year  1906,  by  Mr. 
Consul-General  Schwabach,  of  Berlin.) 

Total  amount 
subject  to 
Income  Tax. 

Year.  £ 

1896  313,000,000 

1906  536,000,000 

Increase  71  per  cent,  or  223,000,000 


EMIGRATION  FROM  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  emigration  to  the  British 
British  Empire  and  to  foreign  countries  (chiefly  the  United  Emigration, 
States)  : — 

Statement  showing  the  estimated  balance  outward  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  movement  of  passengers  of  British  and  Irish 
nationality  to  the  British  Empire  and  Foreign  Countries  (out  of 


Europe)  respectively  in  each  year  from  1876  to  1906  inclusive. 


Number. 

Rate  per  10,000 
of  Estimated 
Populat  ion  of 
United 
Kingdom.. 

...  11-5 

Year. 

1876 

To  British 
Empire. 

38,208 

To  Foreign 
Countries. 

143 

Total. 

38,065 

1877 

30,702 

37,304 

603 

31,305 

9-S 

1878 

20,654 

57,958 

...  17-1 

1879 

54,580 

71,758 

126,338 

...  36*8 

1880 

40,483 

140,052 

180,535 

...  52T 

1881 

43,972 

146,323 

190,295 

...  54-5 

1882 

71,220 

153,435 

224,655 

...  63-8 

1883 

101,444 

144,870 

246,314 

...  69*5 

1884 

57,009 

93,814 

150,823 

...  42*2 

1885 

42,093 

80,083 

122,176 

...  33-9 

1886 

53,081 

99,801 

152,882 

...  42*1 

1887 

52,829 

143,183 

196,012 

...  536 

1888 

53,840 

131,955 

185,795 

...  50-4 

1889 

53,346 

97,379 

150,725 

...  40-5 

1890 

30,973 

77,673 

108,646 

...  29-0 

1891 

27,883 

87,587 

115,470 

...  30-5 

1892 

24,921 

87,341 

112,262 

29*4 

1893 

25,174 

81,521 

106,695 

...  27*7 

1894 

17,399 

20,322 

37,721 

9*7 

1895 

19,868 

55,895 

75,763 

...  19-3 

1896 

19,490 

40,693 

60,183 

...  15*2 

1897 

18,972 

32,267 

51,239 

12*8 

1898 

19,684 

29,712 

49,396 

...  12*2 

1899 

7,317 

38,799 

46,116 

...  11*3 

1900 

23,438 

47,750 

71,188 

17*3 

1901 

25,239 

46,777 

72,016 

...  17-3 

1902 

49,692 

51,855 

101,547 

24-2 

1903 

81,036 

66,000 

147,036 

34-7 

1904 

59,539 

67,315 

126,854 

...  29-7 

1905 

77,059 

62,306 

139,365 

...  322 

1906 

105,178 

... 

89,493 

... 

194,671 

44-6 
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Emigration 
from  Foreign 
Countries. 


EMIGRATION  FROM  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES - 

The  foreign  countries  from  which  the  largest  emigration 
in  numbers  takes  place  are  Germany,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Russia.  Figures  for  Russia  are  not  available,  but  the 
following  table  will  enable  the  other  three  to  be  compared 
with  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  previous  page  : — 


German  Empire. 


Italy. 


Austria-Hungary. 


Number 

Rate  per 
10,000  of 

Number 

Rate  per 
10,000  Of 

Number 

Rate  per 
10,000  of 

Year. 

of  Emi¬ 

Estimated 

of  Emi¬ 

Estimated 

of  Emi¬ 

Estimated 

grants. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

grants. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

grants. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

1876  ... 

29,644 

6*9 

22,392 

8*1 

— 

— 

1877  ... 

22,898 

5*3 

22,698 

8*2 

7,404 

1-8 

1878  ... 

25,627 

5*8 

23  901 

8*6 

5,954 

1-6 

1879  ... 

35,888 

8-0 

39,827 

14*2 

9,149 

2-4 

1880  ... 

117,097 

260 

35,677 

12-6 

29,051 

7-7 

1881  ... 

220,902 

48-6 

43,725 

15*4 

35,977 

9-4 

1882  ... 

203,585 

44-5 

67,632 

23*7 

35,756 

9-3 

1883  ... 

173,616 

377 

70,436 

24*5 

34,509 

8-9 

1884  ... 

149,065 

32*2 

59,459 

20-6 

34,793 

8-9 

1885  ... 

110,119 

23-6 

78,961 

27*0 

34,511 

8-7 

1886  ... 

83,225 

17*7 

87,423 

29*7 

45,808 

11-5 

1887  ... 

104,787 

22-0 

133,191 

45-0 

44,394 

11-0 

1888  ... 

103,951 

21*6 

207,795 

69*7 

48,567 

12-0 

1889  ... 

96,070 

19*7 

125,781 

41*9 

55,667 

13-6 

1890  ... 

97,103 

19*7 

116,985 

38*7 

74,002 

17-9 

1891  ... 

120,089 

241 

189,746 

623 

81,407 

19-5 

1892  ... 

116,339 

23-1 

116,642 

38*0 

74,947 

17-9 

1893  ... 

87,677 

17-3 

142,269 

461 

65,544 

15-5 

1894  ... 

40,964 

8-0 

114,566 

36*9 

25,566 

6*0 

1895  ... 

37,498 

7-2 

187,908 

60-0 

66,101 

15-3 

1896  ... 

33,824 

6-4 

197,554 

62-7 

70,083 

160 

1897  ... 

24,631 

4-6 

174,545 

55-0 

38,646 

8-7 

1898  ... 

22,221 

4*1 

139,187 

43-6 

55,007 

12-3 

1899  ... 

22,697 

4-1 

145,440 

45-3 

99,300 

22-0 

1900  ... 

20,921 

3*7 

171,735 

53*1 

116,100 

25-6 

1901  ... 

20,874 

3-7 

288,947 

89-0 

135,394 

29-5 

1902  ... 

30,915 

5*4 

295,443 

90*0 

179,124 

38-6 

1903  ... 

35,453 

6-0 

292,033 

89-0 

— 

— 

1904  ... 

27,265 

4-6 

267,249 

81*5 

— 

— 

1905  ... 

27,403 

4-5 

479,349 

146-0 

— 

— 

The  figures 

in  each  < 

case  refer  to  natives  of  the  respective 

countries.  The  most  striking  fact 

in  this  table  is  the  small 

volume  of  emigration  during  the  last 
Germany,  which  headed  the  list  in  1881. 

ten  years 

from 
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THE  FOOD  QUESTION . 

Present  Taxation  on  Food. 

During  the  financial  year,  1906-07,  we  raised  nearly 
£13,000,000  of  revenue  from  Import  Duties  on  Food  as 


follows  : — 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Amount  raised. 
£ 

Sugar 

...  |d.  per  lb. 

...  6,260,000 

Tea... 

...  5d. 

5) 

...  5,597,000 

Figs,  Plums,  and  Raisins 

...  |d. 

» 

346,000 

Cocoa 

...  Id. 

247,000 

Coffee 

...  lid. 

175,000 

Currants 

...  id. 

122,000 

Chicory 

...  2d. 

49,000 

Total 

...  £12,796,000 

The  following  is  a  complete  statement  of  the  revenue 
raised  in  1906-07  from 

Taxation  of  Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco. 


Customs  : — 


£ 

£ 

On  Food  (as  above)  ... 

12,796,000 

Spirits,  foreign  and  colonial  ... 

4,216,000 

Wine 

1,240,000 

Beer 

Excise  : — 

24,000 

18,276,000 

Beer 

13,796,000 

17,745,000 

Spirits  ... 

Chicory,  glucose,  and  coffee 

Mixture 

104,000 

30,920,000 

Toial  customs  and  excise  duties 

on  food  and  drink  ... 

Add  licenses  on  sale  of  food 

49,196,000 

and  drink 

2,249,000 

Total  revenue  from  food  and 

drink... 

Tobacco  (customs  and  dealers 

51,445,000 

licenses) 

Total  revenue  from  food,  drink, 
and  tobacco  in  year  ended, 

13,419,000 

March  31st,  1907 

£64,864,000 

Present  Food 
Taxation. 
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U.K.  Food 
imports. 


U.K.  Wheat 
Supply. 


The  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  June 
30th,  1906,  according  to  the  Statistical  Abstract,  was 
43,659,000.  Taking  these  figures,  we  find  that  our  taxation 
last  year  on  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  works  out  at  £1  9s.  8^d. 
per  head  of  our  population. 


IMPORTS  INTO  UNITED 
KINGDOM . 


British  Food  Imports,  1906. 

Imports  of  leading  articles  of  Food  into  United  Kingdom  in  1906. 


Wheat  (with  flour  in 
equivalent  weight 
of  grain)  ... 
Hams... 

Bacon 
Mutton 
Beef  ... 


From  Foreign 
Countries. 
Cwts. 


78,000,000 

1,048,000 

4,851,000 

1,718,000 

5,242,000 


From  British 
Possessions. 
Cwts. 


35,200,000 

255,000 

1,192,000 

2,365,000 

282,000 


Total. 

Cwte. 


113,200,000 

1,303,000 

5,543,000 

4,083,000 

5,524,000 


Wheat  and  Wheat  Meal  and  Flour. 


(In  equivalent  weight  of  grain). 

From  From 

Foreign  British  Total 

Countries.  Possessions.  Imports. 

Proportion 
from  British 
Possessions. 

Average. 

Mill  cwts.  Mill  cwts.  Mill  cwts. 

Per  cent. 

1875 

...  52-8  ... 

6*7  ...  59-5 

...  11 

1891-95 

...  79  5  ... 

17-0  ...  96-5 

...  18 

1896-1900 

...  82-7  ... 

13*2  ...  95-9 

...  14 

1901-05 

...  78*4  ... 

33*1  ...  11P5 

...  30 

1906 

...  78-0  ... 

35-2  ...  113-2 

...  31 

Imported  Wheat  Supply  :  Chief  Sources. 

1875. 

cwts. 

1906. 

cwts. 

United  States 

...  26,000,000 

British  Colonies  and 

Russia 

...  10,000,000 

India 

35,200,000 

Germany  . . . 

...  6,600,000 

Russia 

24,800,000 

France 

...  3,600,000 

Argentina  ... 

24,000,000 

Egypt 

2,000,000 

United  States 

14,500,000 

Sundry  Countries  ...  4,600,000 

British  Colonies  and 

India  ...  ...  6,700,000 

Sundry  Countries . . . 

14,700,000 

Total 

...  59,500,000 

Total 

113,200,000 

The  following  table  summarises  statistics  given  in 
“  Papers  laid  before  the  Colonial  Conference  ”  (Cd.  3,524, 
page  235),  showing  the  value  of  articles  of  food  and  drink 
only  ( i.e .  excluding  tobacco)  imported  from  the  various 
British  Colonies  and  Possessions  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  two  years  1901  and  1905  : — 
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Imports  of  Food 

From — 

British  India  ... 

Self-governing  Colonies  : 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Natal 

Australian  Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

Canada 

N  e  wf  oundland  ... 

Total  Self-governing  Colonies 
Other  Colonies  and  Possessions 

Total  from  all  British  Colonies 
and  Possessions 

Total  from  all  Countries 

Percentage  from  British 
Colonies  and  Possessions  ... 


and  Drink. 

1901. 

9,066,000 

5,000 

15,000 

5,509,000 

5,133,000 

13,453,000 

181,000 

1905. 

1  /»  H&A  AAA  U.K.  Food 

16,754,000  Supp,y: 

_  _  Sources. 

23,000 

5,000 

8,797,000 

5,438,000 

19,545,000 

210,000 

24,296,000 

8,027,000 

34,018,000 

8,350,000 

41,389,000 

59,122,000 

220,016,000 

228,396,000 

19  per  cent. 

26  per  cent. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  statistics  given  in 
“  Papers  laid  before  the  Colonial  Conference  ”  (Cd.  3,524, 
page  244),  showing  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of 
food  and  drink  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
certain  British  Colonies  and  Possessions  during  the  years 
1901  and  1905: — 


Imports  of  Food  and  Drink. 


(Principal  Articles.) 

From  British  India. 

1901. 

& 

Wheat .  1,035,000 

1905. 

£ 

7,883,000 

Rice 

•  •  • 

1,784,000 

... 

1,962,000 

Tea 

•  •  • 

5,284,000 

... 

5,157,000 

Colfee  ... 

... 

698,000 

... 

600,000 

Grain  and  Flour — 
Wheat 

From 

Canada. 

2,216,000 

2,412,000 

654,000 

Wheatmeal  and  Flour 

629,000 

All  other  Grain  and  Flour 

1,317,000 

1,658,000 

Total 

... 

4,162,000 

4,724,000 

Living  Animals 

1,584,000 

2,537,000 

Meat 

... 

1,394,000 

3,683,000 

Fish  (chiefly  canned)  ... 

... 

690,000 

706,000 

Dairy  Produce — 

Butter 

1,008,000 

1,428,000 

4,804,000 

Cheese 

... 

3,698,000 

Lard  and  Eggs 

... 

493,000 

743,000 

Total 

... 

5,199,000 

6,975,000 

Fruit — Apples,  raw 

. . . 

306,000 

704,000 
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From  Australia. 

Grain  and  Flour — 


U.K.  Food 

Wheat 

... 

1,841,000 

3,800,000 

Supply : 

Wheatmeal  and  Flour 

... 

228,000 

508,000 

Sources. 

All  other  ... 

... 

1,000 

11,000 

Total 

... 

2,070,000 

4,319,000 

Meat 

1,907,000 

1.751,000 

Dairy  Produce — Butter 

•  •  « 

1,227,000  ...  . 

2,308,000 

Fruit — Apples ... 

•  •  • 

146,000 

232.000 

Wine 

From 

Grain — 

New 

122,000 

Zealand. 

137,000 

Wheat 

•  •  • 

449,000 

119,000 

All  other  ... 

... 

103,000 

109,000 

Total 

•  •  • 

552,000 

228,000 

Meat 

Dairy  Produce — 

... 

3,562,000 

3,533,000 

Butter 

•  •  • 

820,000 

1,468,000 

Cheese 

... 

193,000 

203,000 

Total 

... 

1,013,000 

1,671,000 

WHEAT  PRICES . 

Wheat 
per  qr. 
s.  d. 

Wheat  Prloee. 

1843  (under  the  Corn  Laws) 

•  •  •  ... 

...  50  1 

1853  (after  repeal) 

...  ...  ... 

...  53  3 

1863 

...  44  9 

1873 

...  ...  ... 

...  58  8 

1883 

...  41  7 

1893 

...  26  4 

1903 

...  ...  ... 

...  26  9 

1904 

...  ...  ... 

...  28  4 

1905 

...  29  8 

1906 

...  •••  ... 

...  28  3 

PRICES  OF  WHEAT  AND  BREAD, 

1800-1903 . 

Market  Price  per  Quarter  of  British  Wheat  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  Retail  Price  per  4  lbs.  of  Household  Bread  in 
London  and  Edinburgh. 

The  prices  of  wheat  are  the  London  Gazette  prices  as 
published  in  the  Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Agidculture  and  Fisheries.  The 
prices  of  Bread  are  taken  from  the  Report  on  Wholesale  and 
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Retail  Prices  (pp.  321,  of  1903),  supplemented  by  prices 
given  in  Hadyn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  (1904). 


Year 

1800 

British  Wheat. 

Per  quarter, 
s.  d. 

113  10 

Household  Bread, 
London. 

Per  4  lbs. 
d. 

15*3 

Household  Bread, 
Edinburgh. 

Per  4  lbs. 
d. 

0 

Wheat  and 
Bread  Prloee, 

1801 

... 

119 

6 

15*5 

•  •  • 

0 

1802 

69 

10 

9*5 

... 

0 

1803 

58 

10 

8-7 

0 

1804 

•  •  • 

62 

3 

9*7 

0 

1805 

89 

9 

131 

0 

1806 

79 

1 

11-7 

0 

1807 

... 

75 

4 

10-8 

0 

1808 

81 

4 

11-6 

0 

1809 

97 

4 

13*7 

... 

0 

1810 

•  •  • 

106 

5 

147 

... 

0 

1811 

... 

95 

3 

14*0 

0 

1812 

•  •  • 

126 

6 

17*0 

0 

1813 

109 

9 

15*7 

0 

1814 

... 

74 

4 

11*4 

0 

1815 

65 

7 

10*4 

0 

1816 

•  •  • 

78 

6 

0 

0 

1817 

90 

11 

0 

0 

1818 

86 

3 

o 

0 

1819 

. 

74 

6 

0 

0 

1820 

•  •  • 

67 

10 

10*1 

0 

1821 

•  •  • 

56 

1 

9*5 

0 

1822 

•  •  • 

44 

7 

9*5 

0 

1823 

... 

53 

4 

10*25 

... 

0 

1824 

•  •  • 

63 

11 

10*5 

9*75 

1825 

68 

6 

10*5 

9*5 

1826 

58 

8 

9*5 

... 

9*5 

1827 

•  •  • 

58 

6 

9*5 

9*0 

1828 

60 

5 

9*5 

... 

9*25 

1829 

... 

66 

3 

10*5 

11*25 

1830 

64 

3 

10*5 

9*25 

1831 

... 

66 

4 

10*0 

... 

9*25 

1832 

... 

58 

8 

10*0 

... 

9*25 

1833 

... 

52 

11 

8*5 

7*88 

1834 

46 

2 

8*0 

7*25 

1835 

39 

4 

7*0 

6*25 

1836 

... 

48 

6 

8*0 

... 

6*13 

1837 

... 

55 

10 

8*5 

8*13 

1838 

... 

64 

7 

10*0 

8*75 

1839 

... 

70 

8 

10*0 

9*38 

1840 

... 

66 

4 

10*0 

9*38 

1841 

... 

64 

4 

9*0 

8*75 

1842 

... 

57 

3 

9*5 

8*38 

1843 

... 

50 

1 

7*5 

6*63 

1844 

.  .  . 

51 

3 

8*5 

6*88 

1845 

•  •  • 

50 

10 

7*5 

... 

6*75 

*  Figures  not  available. 
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Wheat  and 

Year. 

1846 

•  •  • 

British  Wheat. 
Per  quarter, 
a.  d. 

54  8 

•  •  t 

Household  Bread, 
London. 

Per  4  lbs. 
d. 

8*5 

Household  Bread, 
Edinburgh. 
Per  4  lbs. 
d. 

8-0 

Bread  Prloee. 

1847 

69 

9 

11*5 

#|# 

8-75 

1848 

f|l 

50 

6 

7-5 

•  •  • 

7-0 

1849 

44 

3 

7*0 

•  •  • 

6-75 

1850 

•  •  • 

40 

3 

6*75 

•  •  • 

6*13 

1851 

38 

6 

6*75 

•  •  • 

6-13 

1852 

40 

9 

6-75 

#l# 

6-13 

1853 

53 

3 

8*3 

i#l 

7-25 

1854 

72 

5 

10*5 

•  •  • 

9-38 

1855 

74 

8 

10-75 

•  •  • 

10-25 

1856 

69 

2 

10-75 

•  •  I 

10-13 

1857 

56 

4 

9-0 

•  •  • 

8-88 

1858 

44 

2 

•  •  • 

7  5 

7*13 

1859 

43 

9 

7-75 

7-13 

1860 

53 

3 

8-75 

•  t  • 

8-13 

1861 

55 

4 

9-0 

000 

8-5 

1862 

55 

5 

8-5 

000 

8-5 

1863 

44 

9 

•  •  • 

7-5 

0  0  0 

7-63 

1864 

40 

2 

7-0 

6-88 

1865 

41 

10 

7*5 

6-88 

1866 

49 

11 

•  •  « 

8-75 

0  0  0 

8-25 

1867 

64 

5 

10-25 

9-75 

1868 

63 

9 

9-25 

9-0 

1869 

48 

2 

7-75 

0  0  0 

7-5 

1870 

46 

11 

8-00 

0  0  0 

8-0 

1871 

56 

8 

9*00 

0  0  0 

8-5 

1872 

57 

0 

•  •  • 

9*75 

0  0  0 

9-25 

1873 

58 

8 

8-0 

0  0  0 

9-5 

1874 

55 

9 

725 

0  0  0 

9-13 

1875 

45 

2 

6-83 

0  0  0 

7-88 

1876 

46 

2 

7-15 

0  00 

8-13 

1877 

56 

9 

•  •  • 

8-13 

0  00 

9-0 

1878 

46 

5 

•  •  . 

7-50 

0  0  0 

8-25 

1879 

43 

10 

713 

000 

7-88 

1880 

•  •  • 

44 

4 

6*98 

0  0  0 

8-5 

1881 

45 

4 

7-04 

0  0  0 

8-13 

1882 

45 

1 

7-38 

0  0  0 

8-0 

1883 

41 

7 

tl# 

7*00 

7-5 

1884 

•  •  • 

35 

8 

6-78 

6-75 

1885 

tli 

32 

10 

•  •  • 

6-23 

0  0  0 

6-63 

1886 

31 

0 

iM 

6-25 

6-13 

1887 

32 

6 

5-63 

6-13 

1888 

31 

10 

•  •  • 

5-69 

0  0  0 

'6-0 

1889 

#ll 

29 

9 

6-02 

0  0  0 

6-25 

1890 

•  •  • 

31 

11 

6-00 

0  0  0 

6-25 

1891 

#ll 

37 

0 

l#l 

6-21 

0  0  0 

6-5 

1892 

#l# 

30 

3 

6-23 

0  0  0 

6-0 

1893 

•  •  • 

26 

4 

5-75 

0  0  0 

5-38 

1894 

•  •  • 

22 

10 

•  •  • 

5-48 

0  0  0 

4-88 

1895 

•  •  • 

23 

1 

#li 

5-08 

0  0  0 

4-75 
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Year. 

Household  Bread,  Household  Bread, 

British  Wheat.  London.  Edinburgh. 

Per  quarter.  Per  4  lbs.  Per  4  lbs. 

s.  d.  d.  d. 

1896 

26 

2 

5*09 

5*13 

1897 

30 

2 

5-50 

6-0 

1898 

34 

0 

6*02 

6-25 

1899 

25 

8 

5*09 

5-5 

1900 

26 

11 

523 

5-75 

1901 

26 

9 

5-00 

5-75 

1902 

28 

1 

5*28 

5-5 

1903 

26 

9 

5-585 

5-63 

N.B.- 

— The  foregoing  table 

is  an  exact  copy 

of  Table  9, 

page  9,  of  the  statistical  Charts  for  St.  Louis  Exhibition, 
illustrating  statistics  of  trade,  employment,  and  conditions 
of  labour  in  the  United  Kingdom,  prepared  for  the  St.  Louis 
Exhibition  by  the  Commerce,  Labour,  and  Statistical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  published  as  a  Blue  Book 
in  1904,  its  number  being  Cd.  2145. 


Wheat  and 
Bread  Prices. 


Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  PROPOSALS. 


Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking  on  May  28th,  1903,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  gave  the  country  the  following  pro¬ 
mise  : — “  In  return  for  what  I  ask  I  will  give  more  than  I 
take.” 

Speaking  at  Glasgow,  on  October  6th,  he  fulfilled  that 
promise  by  putting  forward  the  following  scheme  : — 


Mr, 

Chamberlain’s 

Budget, 


Proposed  New  Taxes. 

2s.  a  quarter  on  foreign  (not  Colonial)  corn. 
Corresponding  tax  on  foreign  flour. 

5  per  cent,  on  foreign  meat. 

5  per  cent,  on  foreign  dairy  produce. 

An  average  10  per  cent,  on  completely  manufac¬ 
tured  foreign  goods. 


Taxes  to  be  relieved. 

Three-quarters  of  the  duty  off  tea. 

Half  the  sugar  duty  taken  off. 

Corresponding  reduction  on  coffee  and  cocoa. 
Preference  to  Colonial  wines  and  fruit. 


Duties  not  contemplated. 

No  Tax  on  Raw  Materials .  No  Tax  on  Maize. 

Such,  briefly  stated,  were  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals, 
but  in  his  speech  to  agriculturists  at  Welbeck,  on  August 
4th,  he  said  : — “  Remember,  I  have  only  put  them  before  you 
as  a  sort  of  sketch  plan  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  and 
consideration.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  pledge  yourselves  to 
them.  They  have  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
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the  Tariff  Commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Chaplin,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  before  they  are  finally 
settled  they  will  undergo  some  changes  and  amendments.” 

The  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
issued  last  November,  sums  up  the  “  changes  and  amend¬ 
ments”  recommended  by  the  Agricultural  Committee  in 
the  following  passage  : — “We  are  of  opinion  that,  for  removing 
the  disabilities  under  which  British  agriculturists  suffer,  a  change 
in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  if 
this  change  is  to  be  permanently  effective  it  must  be  combined  with 
measures  dealing  with  transport,  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  local  taxation.  We  are  also  of 
opinion  that  the  position  of  the  industry  generally  would  be 
improved  if  means  could  be  found  to  create  further  facilities  for 
land  purchase  in  the  United  Kingdom.” 


Duties 

Proposed  by 
Agricultural 
Committee  of 
Tariff 

Commission. 


THE  DUTIES  PROPOSED 

by  the  Agricultural  Committee  on  foreign  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  are  as  follows  : — 

Wheat,  6d.  per  cwt.,  or  about  2s.  per  quarter. 

Barley,  Oats,  Rye,  Maize,  &c.,  duties  equivalent  to  those 
on  wheat. 

Wheaten  and  other  Flour  and  Meal,  Is.  3d.  per  cwt. 

Animals  and  Meat,  including  Bacon,  general  level  of  duties 
to  be  5  per  cent. 

Dairy  Produce  including  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Market  Garden 
Produce  including  Potatoes  and  Hops,  Hay  and  Straw,  specific 
duties  equivalent  in  general  to  from  5  per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  ;  though  in  particular  cases  some  duties 
when  calculated  may  be  found  to  be  lower  and  in  others 
rather  higher  than  these  limits. 


PREFERENCE  FOR  COLONIAL  PRODUCE. 

is,  however,  an  important  feature  of  the  scheme,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  duty  of  3d.  per  cwt.  only,  or 
about  Is.  per  quarter,  on  Colonial  wheat,,  with  equivalent 
duties  on  Colonial  barley,  oats,  rye,  maize,  &c. 

In  the  case  of  all  other  classes  of  dutiable  imports  the 
duties  under  the  Preferential  Tariff  would  be  left  subject  to 
negotiation  with  the  Colonies,  a  provision  which,  it  is  obvious, 
opens  up  a  well-nigh  limitless  field  for  mutually  profitable 
trade  arrangements  between  this  country  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Committee  recommend  a  registration  duty  on 
Colonial  as  well  as  foreign  wheat,  because  by  this  method  a 
larger  permanent  revenue  is  guaranteed,  and  because,  in  their 
opinion,  the  increase  of  revenue  from  the  duties  proposed  would 
remove  most  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  the  non*fiscal 
measures  of  reform  recommended  in  the  report. 
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Chapter  IV. 

THE  VOICE  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN. 


Opponents  of  the  policy  of  Imperial  Preference  have 
been  accustomed  to  declare  that  the  Colonies  have  made  no 
offer  to  the  Mother  Country,  that  they  do  not  want  Preference 
from  us,  that  they  have  not  asked  for  it,  and  that  they  will 
make  no  return  to  us  if  they  get  it. 

The  following  facts  prove  that  opponents  of  Imperial 
Preference  are  wrong,  and  that  the  Colonial  Offer  is  a  reality 
of  the  first  and  most  urgent  importance  : — 

WHAT  THE  COLONIES  HAVE  SAID: 

At  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1902,  held  in  London,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  by  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  all  the  self-governing  Colonies  : — 

I.  — That  this  Conference  recognises  that  the  principle  of 

Preferential  Trading  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  His  Majesty’s  dominions  beyond  the  seas  would 
stimulate  and  facilitate  mutual  commercial  inter¬ 
course,  and  would,  by  promoting  the  development 
of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  several  parts, 
strengthen  the  Empire. 

II.  — That  this  Conference  recognises  that,  in  the  present 

circumstances  of  the  Colonies,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  adopt  a  general  system  of  Free  Trade  as  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  British  dominions 
beyond  the  seas. 

III.  — That  with  a  view,  however,  to  promoting  the  in¬ 

crease  of  trade  within  the  Empire,  it  is  desirable  that 
those  Colonies  which  have  not  already  adopted  such 
a  policy  should,  as  far  as  their  circumstances  permit, 
give  substantial  preferential  treatment  to  the  pro¬ 
ducts  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

IV.  — That  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies  respectfully 

urge  on  His  Majesty’s  Government  the  expediency  of 
granting  in  the  United  Kingdom  preferential  treatment 
to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies,  either 
by  exemption  from  or  reduction  of  duties  now  or  here* 
after  imposed. 


Conference 

Resolutions, 

1802. 
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Preferences 
at  present  In 
operation. 


In  a  further  resolution  the  Prime  Ministers  present  at 
the  Conference  undertook 

“  To  submit  to  their  respective  Governments  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  the  principle  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  to  request  them  to  take  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  it.” 

The  result  of  these  representations  by  the  Colonial 
Premiers  to  their  respective  Governments  has  been  a  general 
movement  throughout  the  Colonies  in  favour  of  preferential 
arrangements  with  the  Mother  Country  on  the  lines  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  scheme. 

WHAT  THE  COLONIES  HAVE  DONE: 

CANADA  gives  us  a  preference  of  33^  per  cent. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  (Cape  Colony  and  Natal)  gives  us  a  pre¬ 
ference  of  25  per  cent. 

NEW  ZEALAND  gives  us  a  preference  of  10  per  cent. 
AUSTRALIA  has  given  us  a  preference  of  13  per  cent. 
RECIPROCAL  PREFERENCES  have  also  been  established,  or  are 
in  process  of  establishment,  between — 

Canada  and  Australia. 

Canada  and  New  Zealand. 

Canada  and  South  Africa. 

Canada  and  the  West  Indies. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Australia  and  South  Africa. 

New  Zealand  and  South  Africa. 

The  following  list  of  preferences  now  granted  within 
the  Empire  is  taken  from  the  papers  prepared  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  laid  before  the  recent  Colonial  Conference  : — 
Canada  now  grants  a  preference  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
India,  Straits  Settlement,  Ceylon,  New  Zealand,  Bermuda, 
British  Guiana,  British  West  Indies,  and  South  Africa,  on 
all  goods,  with  the  principal  exceptions  of  alcoholic  and 
distilled  liquors,  tobacco,  malt  and  malt  extracts,  opium,  a 
few  iron  manufactures,  and  sail  twine  and  canvas  (of  hemp 
or  flax).  The  amount  of  preference  granted  is  of  varying 
amounts,  from  to  15  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  about 
10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (or  about  one-third  of  the  general 
rates  of  duty). 

South  Africa  grants  a  preference  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  and  New  Zealand, 
on  all  goods  except  minerals,  coffee  and  chicory,  second¬ 
hand  clothing,  coal  and  coke,  raw  cocoa,  rice,  dates,  matches, 
skimmed  milk,  mineral  oils,  onions  and  garlic,  pills,  spirits, 
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sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine.  On  specific  rates  of  duty  the 
rebate  varies  according  to  the  article,  but  is  equivalent  to 
about  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  on  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty 
the  rebate  allowed  is  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem . 

New  Zealand  grants  preference  to  all  British  Dominions 
on  various  but  mostly  manufactured  articles  such  as  (i.) 
cement ;  (ii.)  boots  and  shoes,  glass,  earthenware  and  china- 
ware,  hardware,  paper,  and  fancy  goods  ;  and  (iii.)  iron 
(sheet,  bar,  or  plate),  rails,  gas  and  oil  engines,  sail  cloth, 
canvas,  and  duck.  Additional  duties  are  imposed  on  certain 
foreign  goods,  viz.  : — (i.)  Double  the  general  duty  on 
cement ;  (ii.)  50  per  cent,  of  the  general  duty  ( i.e .,  an 
increase  in  most  cases  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem)  ;  (iii.) 
certain  goods  on  the  free  list  subjected  to  a  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  duty,  remaining  free  when  of  British  production. 

To  South  Africa,  New  Zealand  grants  a  preference  on  all 
articles  except  spirits  ;  the  preference  is  of  varying  rates, 
but  for  the  most  part  is  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  general 
rates  of  duty. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  grants  a  preference  to 
South  Africa  on  butter,  cheese,  hay  and  fodder,  grain,  jams 
and  confectionery,  leather,  agricultural  and  mining 
machinery,  meats,  fish,  poultry  and  game,  preserved  milk, 
timber,  dried  fish,  fruits,  feathers,  spirits,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  wine  ;  the  preference  is  of  varying  rates,  but  for  the 
most  part  is  about  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  general  rates  of 
duty. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  has  now  also  come 
into  line  with  the  other  self-governing  Colonies  on  August 
9th,  1907,  when  a  new  tariff  came  into  force  in  which  a 
preference  is  granted  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  articles  of 
British  produce  or  manufacture  amounting,  on  the  average, 
to  about  13  per  cent,  on  the  items  affected. 

Negotiations  have  also  been  started  to  establish  preferen¬ 
tial  tariffs  between  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  and  between 
Canada  and  Australia. 

At  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907,  held  in  London,  the  Conference 

resolutions  passed  unanimously  by  the  Conference  of  1902  Resolutions, 
were  reaffirmed  by  all  the  Colonial  Prime  Ministers  taking 
part,*  the  British  Government  dissenting. 


*  These  were  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lanrier,  G.C.M.G.  (Canada)  ;  the 
Hon.  Alfred  Deakin  (Australian  Commonwealth)  ;  the  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Ward, 
K.C.M.G.  (New  Zealand)  ;  the  Hon.  Leander  S.  Jameson,  C.B.  (Cape 
Colony)  ;  the  Hon.  Frederick  R.  Moor  (Natal)  ;  General  the  Hon.  Louis 
Botha  (Transvaal)  ;  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Bond,  K.C.M.G.  (Newfound¬ 
land).  The  Imperial  Government  was  represented  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  K.G.  (Chairman),  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  by 
Sir  J.  L.  Mackay,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E. 
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Conference 

Resolutions, 

1907. 


VII. — Commercial  Relations. 

That,  without  prejudice  to  the  resolutions  already 
accepted,  or  the  reservation  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  the  Conference,  recognising  the  im¬ 
portance  of  promoting  greater  freedom  and  fuller 
development  of  commercial  intercourse  within  the 
Empire,  believe  that  their  objects  may  be  best 
served  by  leaving  to  each  part  of  the  Empire 
liberty  of  action  in  selecting  the  most  suitable 
means  of  attaining  them,  having  regard  to  its  own 
special  conditions  and  requirements,  and  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  co-operation 
in  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

VIII. — Commercial  Relations  and  British  Shipping. 

That  it  is  advisable,  in  the  interests  both  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  His  Majesty’s  Dominions  beyond  the 
seas,  that  efforts  in  favour  of  British  manufactured 
goods  and  British  shipping  should  be  supported  so 
far  as  practicable. 

IX. — Preferential  Trade. 

That,  while  affirming  the  Resolution  of  1902,  this  Con¬ 
ference  is  of  opinion  that,  as  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  South  African  Customs  Union, 
which  comprises  Basutoland  and  the  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate,  do  at  present  allow  a  preference  against 
foreign  countries  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  all  other  British 
Possessions  granting  reciprocity,  His  Majesty’s 
Government  should  now  take  into  consideration 
the  possibility  of  granting  a  like  preference  to  all 
portions  of  the  Empire  on  the  present  dutiable 
articles  in  the  British  Tariff. 

X. — Navigation  Laws  and  Coastwise  Trade. 

That  the  Resolution  of  the  Conference  of  1902.  which 
was  in  the  following  terms  be  affirmed  : — 

“  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the 
Governments  of  the  Colonies  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  should  be  called  to  the  present  state  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  in  the  Empire,  and  in  other 


In  addition,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed,  all. 
being  supported  by  all  the  Colonial  representatives,  except 
that  General  Botha  (Transvaal)  did  not  support  Resolution 
IX.,  and  that  the  vote  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  (Canada,)  who 
was  absent,  was  not  taken  on  Resolution  IX. 
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countries,  and  to  the  advisability  of  refusing  the 
privileges  of  coastwise  trade,  including  trade 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  its  Colonies 
and  Possessions  and  between  one  Colony  or  Pos¬ 
session  and  another,  to  countries  in  which  the  corres¬ 
ponding  trade  is  confined  to  ships  of  their  own 
nationality,  and  also  to  the  laws  affecting  shipping, 
with  a  view  of  seeing  whether  any  other  steps 
should  be  taken  to  promote  Imperial  trade  in 
British  vessels.” 

XI. — Treaty  Obligations. 

That  the  Imperial  Government  be  requested  to  prepare, 
for  the  information  of  Colonial  Governments,  state¬ 
ments  showing  the  privileges  conferred  and  the 
obligations  imposed  on  the  Colonies  by  existing 
commercial  treaties,  and  that  inquiries  be  instituted 
to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  possible  to  make  those 
obligations  and  benefits  uniform  throughout  the 
Empire. 

XII. — Preferential  Trade  Arrangements 
and  Treaty  Questions. 

That  all  doubts  should  be  removed  as  to  the  right  of  the 
self-governing  Dependencies  to  make  reciprocal 
and  preferential  fiscal  agreements  with  each  other 
and  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  further,  that 
such  right  should  not  be  fettered  by  Imperial 
treaties  or  Conventions  without  their  concurrence. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  resolutions  were  unanimously, 
passed  advocating  uniformity  in  Trade  Marks  and  Patents 
Trade  Statistics,  and  Company  Law,  extension  of  Imperial 
Cable  Communication,  and  all  other  means  of  developing 
communication  within  the  Empire. 


THE  COLONIAL  OFFER. 

These  facts  show  that  the  Colonies  have  not  merely 
offered,  but  have  already  given  us  preferences,  to  which,  as 
yet,  we  have  made  no  response.  But  in  addition  to  these 
gifts  of  preference  the  Colonies  have  also  made  us  an  offer. 
They  have  offered  to  go  on  and  extend  the  preferences  already 
given  us,  if  we  can  see  our  way  to  give  them  in  return  some 
commercial  advantage  over  the  foreigner  in  the  markets  of  their 
Mother  Country. 


Conference 

Resolutions, 

1907. 
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WHAT  COLONIAL  STATESMEN  SAY: 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

“  What  2  believe  is  possible  is  that  we  can  have  between  the 
Motherland  and  the  Colonies,  Treaties  of  Commerce,  whereby  we 
can  sit  down  and  by  mutual  concessions,  by  giving  and 
granting  to  one  side  and  the  other,  develop  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies  to  the  advantage  of  all.” — Speech  at 
Montreal ,  September  22nd ,  1904. 

“  I  introduced  the  preference  policy  and  am  ready  to 
defend  it.  You  have  already  secured  the  profits  of  it.  We 
give  British  preference  because  we  want  British  Trade.  Britain 
is  our  best  market  ;  it  is  there  your  products  go.  We  do  not 
sell  5  or  2  per  cent,  to  other  countries.  This  makes  it  a  duty 
to  develop  trade  in  that  direction,  and  our  exports  are  grow¬ 
ing  greatly,  but  to  secure  low  freight  rates  on  produce  it  is 
necessary  that  ships  carrying  them  should  bring  back  cargoes 
of  English  goods.  That  is  the  vindication  of  our  preference 
policy  ;  are  you  going  to  continue  that  policy  ?  On  that  point 
the  answer  is  easy.  It  has  been  before  the  country  for  two 
years.  It  was  given  not  in  Ottawa,  nor  in  Canada,  but  in 
the  heart  of  the  Empire — in  London,  at  the  Colonial  Con¬ 
ference,  when  I  declared  to  the  Empire  that  I  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  Government  were  ready  to  make  a  trade 
treaty.  We  said  :  ‘  We  are  ready  to  discuss  with  you  the  articles 
on  which  we  can  give  you  preference,  and  the  articles  on  which 
you  could  give  us  preference.  We  are  ready  to  make  with  you  a 
Treaty  of  Trade.’  ” — Speech  at  Sorel ,  September  28th ,  1904. 

uWe  believe  it  to  be  a  good  thing,  and  intend  to  main¬ 
tain  preference.  It  had  for  its  first  and  immediate  effect  to 
remove  the  shackles  which  were  remnants  of  the  old  Crown 
Colony  days.  We  have  got  our  commercial  independence. 
If  preference  had  done  nothing  else  than  the  repeal  of  the 
German  and  Belgian  Treaties,  it  would  have  done  immense 
service  to  Canada.  You  ask  me  :  6  Have  you  reached  the 
last  stage  of  it  ?  Shall  it  be  only  on  one  side,  or  shall  mutual 
preference  be  granted  some  day  ?  ’  Sir,  it  is  not  a  question 
for  you  or  for  me  to  decide.  It  is  not  a  question  which  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  people — it  is  a  question  which 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  themselves. 

“  Two  years  ago  there  was  an  Imperial  Conference,  at 
the  time  of  the  Coronation  of  the  King,  and  at  that  Con¬ 
ference,  as  Canadian  Ministers,  we  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
Conference  those  conditions  under  which  we  were  prepared 
to  give  preference  to  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  now  embodied 
in  a  State  paper.  We  said  that  if  a  preference  were  given  on 
Canadian  products  by  exemption  from  or  reduction  of  duties  now 
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or  hereafter  to  be  levied — at  that  time  you  will  remember  there  Sir  Wilfrid 
was  a  war  tax  on  cereals — we  should  be  prepared  to  go  further  Laurlor. 
into  the  subject  and  endeavour  to  give  to  the  British  manufacturer 
some  increased  advantage  over  his  foreign  competitors  in  the 
markets  of  Canada.  That  is  the  policy  which  we  laid  down 
two  years  ago.  It  is  there,  it  is  before  the  world,  it  is  before 
Canada,  it  is  before  the  Empire.  It  is  for  the  people  of 
Britain  to  pronounce  upon  it,  whether  they  are  ready  to 
meet  us  and  advance  the  policy  we  have  laid  down,  or 
whether  they  are  not. 

“  Sir,  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  anything  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  British  people  on  the  other  side,  but  I  say  to  them  : 

4  The  question  is  now  in  your  own  hands  for  you  to  pronounce 
whether  or  not  that  shall  be  done.’  The  time  will  come,  I 
believe,  for  mutual  trade  between  Britain  and  Canada. 

Canada  is  ready  for  it,  but  it  is  for  England  to  pronounce, 
and  until  England  has  first  pronounced,  we  stand  upon  our 
policy  which  we  laid  down  in  1897,  and  which  we  have 
maintained  and  developed.” — Speech  at  Hamilton ,  October 
10  th,  1904. 

“  The  Government  of  Canada  is  ready,  and  has  declared  its 
intention  and  readiness  to  go  on  and  extend  the  British  preference 
as  soon  as  the  British  people  are  ready  to  give  us  a  corresponding 
preference.  The  answer  is  no  longer  in  our  hands  ;  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  people,  and  there  the  matter  stands.  The 
matter  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
with  the  good  of  both  sides,  with  the  good  of  either  side  in 
view,  and  with  a  determination  to  find  a  common  ground,  we 
can  have  the  boon  of  mutual  preferential  trade  between 
Canada  and  Great  Britain.  Such  is  our  policy.” — Speech  at 
Guelph ,  October  Ylth,  1904. 

‘  The  only  question  in  which  we  are  interested,  and  the  only 
question  we  intend  to  bring  before  the  Conference,  is  the  question 
which  absorbed  most  of  the  time  of  the  last  Conference — the 
trade  question.  And  upon  the  trade  question  itself  we 
have  nothing  new  to  offer.  ...  We  have  given  to 
the  British  people  a  preference  under  our  tariff.  This  we 
have  done  for  our  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  relations 
which  exist  between  us  and  the  Mother  Country.  But  we 
have  stated  that  if  it  suits  the  British  people  to  reciprocate  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  situation  and  go  a  step  farther 
than  we  have  gone.  Now,  we  have  nothing  to  say  upon  this 
point.  This  policy  which  we  have  suggested  has  not  met 
with  favour  in  Britain.  Well,  sir,  it  is  not  for  us  at  this 
moment,  not  for  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  people, 
to  press  this  matter  on  the  British  people.  It  is  for  the 
British  people  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  the  policy  is 
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acceptable  to  them  and  would  be  for  their  benefit.”  .  .  . 

Sir  Wilfrid  next  dealt  with  the  desire  of  Australia  that  the 
United  Kingdom  should  grant  a  preference  to  Colonial  pro¬ 
ducts  and  manufactures.  “  This  matter,”  he  stated,  “  is  not  in 
our  hands.  It  is  not  a  matter  which  I  would  think  it  proper 
to  force  upon  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  are  prepared  to  extend  preferential  treatment  to 
the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies  we  have  already 
stated  that  we  are  prepared  to  meet  them  and  go  one  step  deeper 
into  the  preferential  system  and  to  discuss  what  we  can  do  more 
in  order  to  meet  that  view.” — Speech  in  House  of  Corr\mons , 
Ottawa,  March  21th,  1907. 

“We  are  turning  our  hopes  towards  the  old  Motherland.  We 
have  introduced  the  doctrine  and  policy  of  preference  to  Great  Britain 
and  towards  all  the  British  Empire,  and  this  is  the  policy  by  which 
we  stand  at  the  present  time.  Not  for  my  part  that  I  do  not 
value  American  trade  ;  not  for  my  part  that  I  do  not  value 
all  that  we  would  have  to  gain  if  our  relations  were  on  a 
better  footing.  But  this  is  a  matter  on  which  we  shall  have 
no  more  pilgrimages  to  Washington.  This  is  the  simple 
message  I  have  to  convey  to  your  guest  at  the  present 
moment.” — Ottawa ,  April  1st ,  1907  ;  Speech  at  the 
Canadian  Club  Banquet  to  Mr.  James  Bryce ,  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

“  In  1897,  when  we  introduced  preference  to  British 
trade,  the  British  importations  into  Canada  had  fallen  to 
29,000,000  dollars.  Now  they  have  reached  the  figure  of 
69,000,000  dollars,  a  very  considerable  increase.  Of  this 
there  are  16,000,000  dollars  upon  the  free  list.  We  have  a 
very  large  free  list  which  covers  all  possible  raw  materials — 
everything  of  the  kind.  You  in  Britain  are  not  in  the 
position  of  selling  much  of  what  is  on  the  free  list — only 
16,000,000  dollars — whereas  our  imports  from  the  United 
States  of  free  goods  run  nearly  to  80,000,000  dollars.  Now, 
as  to  the  dutiable  goods,  you  have  increased  those  goods  to 
the  figure  of  52,000,000  dollars,  that  is  to  say,  upon 
52,000,000  dollars  of  importations  from  Great  Britain  into 
Canada,  we  give  you  a  preference  of  33^  per  cent.,  which  is 
certainly  a  valuable  contribution  on  our  part  to  British  trade. 
Not  only  have  we  done  it  by  preference,  by  legislation,  but 
we  have  forced  our  trade  against  the  laws  of  nature  and 
geography.  If  we  were  to  follow  the  laws  of  nature  and 
geography  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  whole 
trade  would  flow  from  south  to  north,  and  from  north  to 
south.  We  have  done  everything  possible  by  building  canals  and 
subsidising  railways  to  bring  the  trade  from  west  to  east  and  east 
to  west  so  as  to  bring  trade  into  British  channels.  All  this  we 
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have  done  recognising  the  principle  of  the  great  advantage  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
forcing  trade  within  the  British  Empire.  This  principle  we  Laurier. 

recognise.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  though  the  preference 
which  we  have  given  has  not  done  as  much,  perhaps,  for 
British  trade  as  the  British  merchant  or  manufacturer  would 
like,  we  have  told  the  British  people  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  a  way  of  doing  more.  There  is  the  preference  of  mutual 
trade,  and  this  is  what  we  had  in  view  when  we  adopted  in  1902 
the  resolution  of  that  year.”  .  .  .  “  We  are  all  agreed  at 

this  table — those  who  come  from  the  Dependencies  beyond 
the  Seas — that  we  have  no  desire  and  no  intention  of  forcing 
a  policy  which  we  believe  in  upon  the  British  people  if  they 
are  not  prepared  to  receive  it.  I  have  stated  a  moment  ago 
that  a  statement  has  been  made — we  heard  it  in  1902,  and 
we  hear  it  again  in  1907 — that  the  Canadian  preference  has 
not  done  as  much  for  British  trade  as  had  been  hoped  for. 

I  repeat,  there  is  a  way  of  doing  it.  It  is  by  adopting  a  mutual 
system  of  preference.” — Speech  at  Colonial  Conference  of  1907, 

May  1th,  1907. 

The  Hon.  W.  S.  FIELDING ,  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance. 

“  The  two  great  political  parties  in  Canada  were  practically  Mr.  Fielding, 
a  unit  in  favour  of  preferential  trade,  and,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  practically  taken  up  the  Canadian  policy  to  that  extent, 

Canadians  were  heartily  in  accord  with  him.  As,  however, 
the  question  had  become  one  of  party  controversy  in 
England,  the  Canadian  Government  naturally  did  not  feel 
free  to  take  any  part  in  it.” — Speech  on  introducing  the 
Budget  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons ,  June  1th , 

1904. 

Touching  upon  the  cry  of  “  Canada  for  the  Canadians 
and  a  mutual  preference,”  Mr.  Fielding  said  : — “  If  it  suits 
the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  the  British  people  to  grant 
that  preference  to  the  products  of  Canada  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  it,  and  many  of  us  think  it  would  have 
been  of  considerable  advantage.  But,  while  we  hold  that 
opinion,  we  have  felt  that  we  would  not  be  doing  justice  to 
Canada  if  we  were  to  press  the  matter  unduly  upon  the  British 
people.  We  have  never  made  any  concealment  of  our  hopes  on 
this  subject,  but  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  adoption 
of  such  a  policy  was  obnoxious  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  time  being,  whatever  their  views  may 
be  in  the  future,  when  it  became  a  party  question  in  Great 
Britain,  when  one  of  the  great  Imperial  parties  over  there 
took  strong  ground  against  it,  when  it  was  declared  to  be 
a  policy  antagonistic  to  the  wishes  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
we  thought  the  proper  position  for  us  to  take  was  and  is  this  : 
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Mr.  Borden. 


Mr.  Deakln. 


It  is  a  question  for  you  people  of  Great  Britain.  We  adopted 
the  British  preference  because  we  believed  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  Canada.  When  you  people  see  fit  to  adopt  it  as  a 
good  thing  for  Great  Britain,  why,  we  shall  be  pleased  ;  but 
if  it  does  not  suit  you  to  adopt  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
your  own  interests,  we  have  no  objection  to  make  ;  you 
must  go  your  own  way.” — Speech  on  introducing  the  Budget 
in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons ,  November  29 th  1906. 

Mr.  BORDEN ,  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons. 

“1  have  been  of  opinion  for  a  number  of  years  that  the 
national  prosperity  of  the  Empire — and  indeed  the  strength  of  the 
Empire,  so  far  as  the  ties  that  bind  together  the  different  portions 
are  concerned — might  be  improved  by  a  system  of  mutual  trade 
preferences  within  the  Empire.  1  have  advocated  a  policy  of  that 
kind,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  in  Parliament  and  on  the 
public  platform  and  I  see  no  reason  to  take  back  anything  I  have 
ever  said.  I  believe  that  the  policy  would  be  a  good  one, 
better  for  Canada  and  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  I  re¬ 
cognise  to  the  full,  however,  that  while  we  are  free  to  form 
our  own  conclusions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  for 
Canada  and  for  the  Empire,  it  is  absolutely  within  the  right 
of  every  portion  of  the  Empire  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon 
the  matter  for  themselves.  In  so  far  as  it  touches  the 
material  welfare  of  the  British  Isles,  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
British  Isles  alone.  As  a  Canadian  !  am  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  Canada,  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  of  the  other  colonies  and  dependencies  could  come 
together  on  a  business  basis  and  make  an  arrangement  by  which 
they  could  give  each  other  in  trade  matters  certain  advantages 
which  they  do  not  extend  to  other  countries.” — Speech  in  House 
of  Commons ,  Ottawa,  on  March  IWi,  1905. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  DEAK1N,  Prime  Minister. 

“  The  Commonwealth  Government  and  all  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  separate  states  approve  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
preferential  trade  proposals.  Only  the  extreme  section  of 
the  free  traders  are  opposed  to  them,  and  an  immense 
majority  is  assured  for  the  new  policy  when  it  is  put  before 
the  country.  Personally,  I  consider  preferential  tariffs  an  indis* 
pensable  foundation  of  the  Empire.” — Special  telegram  to  the 
“  British- Australasian,"  June,  1903. 

“  Mr.  Deakin,  the  Commonwealth  Premier,  states  in  an 
interview  that  the  preferential  policy  is  supported  by  the  whole 
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Ministerial  party  in  Australia,  by  the  majority  of  the  Labour 
party,  and  by  an  influential  minority  of  the  Opposition.’ — The 

“  Times  ”  Melbourne  correspondent ,  December  24zth,  1903. 

“  It  is  usually  urged  that  the  British  workman,  or  the 
Colonial  purchaser,  will  have  to  pay  something  more.  1  do 

not  admit  that.  Treaties  can  be  made  which  would  not  raise  the 
price  of  articles  upon  either  side,  and  which  would  still  confer  a 
mutual  advantage.  Others  can  be  made  which  would,  or 
might  incidentally  or  temporarily,  for  the  most  part,  raise 
prices.  Again,  it  is  a  question  of  how  much  ?  There  may 
be  an  increase  in  price  which  is  inconsiderable,  and  a  com¬ 
pensating  advantage  which  is  considerable.  .  .  .  The  only 

figures  I  propose  to  quote  here  are  those  which  indicate  the 
possibility  of  diverting  within  the  Empire  trade  which  is  at 
present  without  it.  I  find  that  in  1903,  the  imports — 
including  gold  and  bullion — into  the  Empire  represented 
upwards  of  £900,000,000.  Adding  the  exports  of  the  Empire 
for  the  same  year,  I  find  that  the  total  trade  was 
£1,600,000,000.  There  must  be  a  large  proportion  of 
these  imports  which  the  Empire  cannot  produce  profitably, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  exports  which  we  cannot  consume. 
With  those  I  will  not  deal.  The  enormous  magnitude  of  those 
figures  suffices  to  show  the  margin  we  have  to  work  upon.  They 
show  the  portion  of  our  trade  which  now  leaves  only  one  of  its 
profits  within  the  Empire,  and  puts  another  profit  in  the  pockets 
of  our  rivals  and  enriches  our  enemies.  That  trade  may  be 
retained  within  the  Empire,  to  the  lasting  benefit  especially  of 
those  portions  of  it  which,  like  Australia,  are  but  imperfectly 
cultivated,  and  inadequately  settled.” — Speech  in  the  Australian 
House  of  Representatives  on  December  8th,  1904. 

Asked  whether  Australia  has  taken  any  steps  to  give  a 
preference  to  British  trade,  Mr.  Deakin  replied  :  — “  Yes,  last 
session  the  Commonwealth,  at  my  instance,  took  4  a  pre¬ 
liminary  step  ’  towards  carrying  out  this  policy,  and  an 
extension  of  that  policy — as  in  the  case  of  Canada — is  offered  if 
reciprocal  advantages  can  be  arranged.  You  will  remember  I 
described  the  Commonwealth’s  original  offer  as  4  the  mere 
forerunner  of  complete  preferential  trade  with  Great  Britain,’ 
as  earnest  of  further  advances  if  we  are  met  in  the  same 
spirit  and  with  the  same  motive.  I  hold  we  can  and  ought 
— and  I  have  said  so  in  public — to  enhance  the  wealth,  the 
resources,  the  reserve  powers  and  the  intercourse  of  the 
peoples  who  to-day  hold  Australia  with  the  Fleet,  and  by 
whose  help  we  shall,  if  necessary,  standing  together,  be  able 
to  face  a  world  in  arms.  But  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so 
if  we  continue  to  share  as  recklessly  as  we  do  to-day  the 
wealth  and  opportunities  which  we  possess  with  foes  and 
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Mr.  Deakin.  strangers,  without  demanding  those  equivalents  which  we 
can  obtain  from  our  own  race  and  our  own  stock  all  round 
the  world.” — Interview  published  in  “  Daily  Telegraph ,” 
April  9 th,  1907. 

“  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  Preference  except  in  the 
Conference.  I  have  tabled  resolutions  which  show  the 
position  of  Australia.  I  could  enlarge  upon  them,  but  the 
Conference  is  the  proper  place  to  do  it.  These  resolutions  on 
Preference  represent  the  views  of  Australia.  They  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  some 
months  ago,  when  they  were  communicated  to  Lord  Elgin. 
Since  then  they  have  been  read  by  me,  one  by  one,  to 
Parliament,  and  explained  so  far  as  they  needed  explanation, 
and  enlarged  upon  by  me.  They  were  accepted  practically 
without  challenge  by  Parliament.  They  therefore  have  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  as  well  as  of  Government  authorship.” — 
Interview  published  in  “  Morning  Post,"  April  10th,  1907. 

“  When  we  speak — and  perhaps  in  this  country  with 
bated  breath  at  the  present  moment  for  fear  of  misunder¬ 
standings — when  we  venture  to  speak  of  the  possibilities  of 
preferential  trade  may  I  be  pardoned  if  I  endeavour  to  clear 
away  what,  so  far,  my  short  stay  here  leads  me  to  suppose 
is  quite  a  common  misunderstanding,  at  all  events  among 
our  critics.  They  appear  to  consider  that  preferential  trade 
is  regarded  by  us  as  an  ingenious  device  for  our  own  advan¬ 
tage  at  the  expense  of  the  Mother  Country.  May  1  say  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  possible  as  one  who  has  been  associated, 
in  Australia  at  all  events,  with  the  preferential  trade  movement 
from  its  very  inception,  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  that  in  any 
programme  we  have  ever  submitted.  Preferential  trade  whose 
advantages  were  all  on  one  side  might  be  preferential  but  it  would 
not  be  trade  ;  it  would  not  be  business  ;  it  would  be  preposterous 
to  suppose  it  could  be  maintained.  Our  idea  of  preferential  trade  is 
that  it  should  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  all  concerned,  and  unless  it 
was  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  this  country  we  would  be  the  last 
to  ask  them  to  share  in  it.  Any  proposal  we  make  is  made  on 
business  principles  in  the  first  instance.  We  say  there  are  other 
considerations  by  which  it  should  be  guided  afterwards, 
but  it  is  to  begin  on  a  business  basis,  by  mutual  concessions 
for  mutual  advantage.  What  preference  can  be  and  ought 
to  be  granted  by  Australia  will  be  proposed,  if  we  are 
encouraged  so  to  do,  by  Australia  ;  what  preference  is  to  be 
granted  or  offered,  if  it  ever  is  offered,  by  Great  Britain  will 
be  proposed  by  Great  Britain,  which  we  cannot  and  do  not 
seek  to  influence.  It  is  a  preferential  trade  in  which  both 
parties,  studying  as  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  do,  their  own 
local  interests,  first  seek  common  ground  which  we  believe 
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exists,  in  which  we  believe  there  is  ‘  ample  space  and  scope  Mr.  Deakin. 

enough  ’  for  general  advantage  and  individual  gain  as  well 

as  for  profit  to  the  whole  Empire.  Now,  that  is  preferential 

trade  as  we  understand  it,  and  unless  it  can  be  made  to 

comply  with  those  canons  we  certainly  are  not  here  as 

suppliants  to  solicit  anything  which  could  be  regarded 

as  a  concession  to  our  weakness  or  our  needs.  Weak  we 

are  in  regard  to  population ;  weak  we  are  not  by  any 

other  standard  by  which  we  can  be  measured.” — Speech 

at  the  Australasian  Merchants ’  Annual  Banquet ,  Trocadero 

Restaurant ,  April  12th ,  1907. 

“  A  careful  analysis  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain 
has  been  made  for  me,  and  from  this  it  would  appear  that, 
excluding  wool  from  the  565  millions  just  referred  to, 
£213,000,000  represents  the  value  of  produce  which  Australia 
could  supply  wholly  or  in  part.  At  the  present  time  the 
import  of  Great  Britain  from  Australia  of  these  goods  is  not 
more  than  £10,000,000,  while  produce  to  the  value  of 
42  millions  is  obtained  from  other  British  possessions.  This 
shows  that  the  share  of  foreign  countries  in  British  trade  is 
£160,000,000,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  sixteen  times  that 
obtained  by  Australia,  and  between  three  and  four  times 
that  of  the  whole  of  the  British  possessions  taken  together. 

As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  in  modern  markets  it  is  the  seller 
who  is  the  courtier — the  buyer  is  king.  That  is  the  key  of  the 
situation.  The  possession  and  exercise  of  this  huge  purchas¬ 
ing  power  furnishes  a  strong  instrument  by  the  courageous 
but  cautious  use  of  which  justice  could  be  secured  to  British 
goods  and  to  goods  of  the  Colonies,  especially  if  the  whole 
Empire  were  to  combine  as  one.  We  need  dread  no  retalia¬ 
tion  nor  employ  anything  like  the  whole  of  the  authority 
which  our  purchasing  power  carries  with  it.  A  mere 
exhibition  of  readiness  to  use  it  on  occasion  would  enor¬ 
mously  improve  our  opportunities,  and  to  our  minds  your 
opportunities,  and  might  most  materially  multiply  ours  at 
the  same  time.  So  far  as  we  must  import,  it  would  seem  to 
be  true  Imperial  patriotism  to  favour  Great  Britain  with 
our  custom,  and  so  far  as  Great  Britain  must  import,  that 
she  should  obtain  her  goods  from  her  possessions  beyond 
the  seas.  .  .  .  Preferential  trade  and  retaliation  against 

foreign  countries  which  penalise  our  trade  are  among  the 
several  means  by  which  the  Empire  can  recover  its  loss  of 
ground  and  prevent  further  loss  to  its  material  interests. 

So  far  as  Australia  is  concerned  the  advantages  of  receiving 
preferential  treatment  from  Great  Britain  are  too  obvious  to 
require  demonstration.” — Speech  at  Colonial  Conference  of 
1907,  April  30 th,  1907. 
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Sir  William 
Lyne. 


Mr.  Watson. 


SIR  WILLIAM  LYNE,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs. 

“  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  preference  between 
Australia  and  Great  Britain,  and  introduced  a  resolution 
granting  a  preference  of  15  per  cent,  to  British  goods  borne 
in  British  vessels  to  Australia.  It  was  proposed  to  give  this 
preference  without  asking  for  any  reciprocity  from  Great 
Britain,  but  apparently  people  here  in  England  do  not  want 
it.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  giving  an  all-round  prefer¬ 
ence,  and  the  main  articles  admitted  to  preferential  treatment 
would  be  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  and  other 
hardware.  There  are  striking  figures  to  show  the  advance 
in  the  imports  of  American  machinery,  particularly  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery,  into  Australia.  German  trade  with 
Australia  is  also  going  ahead.  Australia  cannot,  without 
starving  her  own  people,  go  in  for  Free  Trade  with  Great 
Britain,  but  a  15  per  cent,  preference  would  place  the  British 
manufacturer  in  a  favourable  position  for  competition  with  the 
foreigner.  I  do  not  care  to  be  too  positive  about  anything, 
but  I  think  that  1  am  safe  in  saying  that  twodhirds  of  the  entire 
population  of  Australia  are  wholly  in  favour  of  preference  with 
Great  Britain.” — Interview  by  Reuter's  Agency ,  reported  in 
“  Morning  Post”  March  2  bth,  1907. 

u  We  are  making  or  seeking  no  stipulated  bargain.  The 
whole  of  this  question  is  founded  on  aspirations  and  ideals 
very  much  higher  than  that.  It  is  the  unity  of  the  Empire 
that  we  are  looking  to,  and  we  believe  that  preferential  trade 
will  bring  this  about  at  no  cost  to  Great  Britain.” — Speech  at 
Colonial  Conference  o/1907,  May  2nd ,  1907. 

Mr.  WATSON,  Labour  Leader  and  Ex-Premier. 

u  Mr.  Watson,  in  an  interview  yesterday  regarding  the 
proposed  Imperial  Fiscal  Conference,  said  : — 4  My  belief  is 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Australians  favour  prefer¬ 
ence  on  grounds  of  mutual  trade  advantages.  This  question 
was  made  the  issue  at  the  last  election,  and  elicited  favourable 
response.’  ” — Reuter  telegram ,  Melbourne ,  October  9 th,  1904. 

Mr.  Watson,  the  ex-Labour  Premier,  expressed  the 
belief  that  there  was  practical  unanimity  on  the  preferential 
question  in  Australia.  There  was  room  on  the  preferential 
platform  both  for  protectionists  and  free-traders.  The  trade 
of  Germany,  and  the  United  States  with  British  Colonies  had 
increased  in  a  decade  from  £11,500,000  to  £30,500,000, 
whereas  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Australia  had 
dropped  from  £26,000,000  to  £23,000,000,  and  the  trade  of 
foreign  nations  with  Australia  had  risen  from  £6,000,000  to 
£11,000,000,  He  advocated  the  reduction  of  some  duties  in 
favour  of  great  Britain  and  the  raising  of  others  against  the 
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foreigner.  It  was  possible  to  make  valuable  concessions,  for 
the  list  of  duty-free  articles  imported  into  Australia,  exclud¬ 
ing  spirits  and  narcotics,  covered  approximately  half  the 
imports. — Speech  at  Melbourne ,  November  11  th ,  1904. 

Mr.  G.  H.  REID ,  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Parliament. 

“  In  an  interview  with  the  Sydney  correspondent  of  the  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid. 
Daily  Mail ,  Mr.  Reid  said  : — 4  I  now  propose  to  fight  the 
coming  election  on  a  programme  including  the  substantial 
reduction  of  the  Federal  tariff.  If  this  fails,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  fail,  1  am  prepared  to  support  the  Barton 
Ministry  in  granting  preference  to  Britain,  and  am  further  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  my  utmost  to  have  that  preference  made  a 
substantial  one.  ...  I  would  be  prepared  to  support  the 
Barton  Ministry  in  granting  50  per  cent,  preference  to  Britain.’  ” 

— “  Daily  Mail ,”  October  19 th,  1903. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mr.  SEDDON,  late  Prime  Minister. 

“  The  people  of  New  Zealand  cannot  understand  the  Mr.  Seddon. 
overtures  for  a  preferential  tariff  being  made  a  party  question 
in  the  Mother  Country.  They  at  least  expected  inquiry,  and 
the  bitter  hostility  shown  by  certain  statesmen  is  considered 
unreasonable.  They  feel  satisfied  that  a  modification  of  the 
existing  conditions  would  not  injure  British  trade  with 
foreign  nations,  whilst  it  would  at  the  same  time  increase 
and  stimulate  British  trade  with  the  over-sea  dominions  of 
the  Crown.  The  rebuff  and  cold-shoulder  given  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  proposals  in  certain  quarters  lead  to  the 
inference  that  an  uncertain  trade  done  with  small  profits 
with  alien  nations  is  preferred  to  a  continued  commercial 
connection  between  the  home  country  and  the  Colonies. 

The  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  seems  to  be  regarded 
with  satisfaction  by  those  from  whom  better  things  and 
greater  consideration  might  have  been  expected.  The 
attitude  assumed  by  a  number  of  English  statesmen  will 
hamper  the  New  Zealand  Government  in  carrying  their 
preferential  trade  proposals  through  the  local  parliament.” 

— Telegram  to  the  “  British  Australasian ,”  June  8th ,  1903. 

Mr.  Seddon,  telegraphing  to  the  editor  of  The  Times ,  on 
Nov.  21st,  1903,  said  : — “  Preferential  Trade  Bill  has  passed 
by  50  votes  to  16  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
the  Legislative  Division,  without  a  division,  practically 
unanimously.  New  Zealand  has  kept  good  faith  and  given  its 
first  instalment  of  preferential  trade  to  the  Empire. — SEDDON.” 
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Dr,  Jameson. 


Speaking  to  his  constituents  at  Hokitiki,  Mr.  Seddon 
said: — “  New  Zealand,  by  the  Act  which  has  been  passed, 
has  done  a  little,  but  there  is  more  to  follow  if  our  advances  are 
not  repelled.” 

SIR  JOSEPH  G.  WARD ,  K.C.M.G. ,  Present  Prime  Minister . 

Interviewed  on  March  20th,  1907,  by  a  representative 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph ,  Sir  Joseph  Ward  said  : — “  I  mean 
to  try  and  bring  about  an  improved  condition  of  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire.  I 
recognise,  of  course,  that  we  cannot  interfere  with  the 
internal  trade  policy  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  British 
people  must  settle  Britain’s  fiscal  policy,  but  it  is  permissible 
for  us  to  put  before  the  British  Government  our  side  of  the 
preferential  trade  problem  as  it  concerns  ourselves,  especially 
when  backed  by  a  powerful  volume  of  Colonial  public 
opinion.  New  Zealand  has  already  given  an  instalment  of 
preference  to  Great  Britain  ;  has  concluded  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  South  Africa,  and  is  desirous  of  extending  the 
system  to  Australia  and  Canada.  If  the  Conference  can 
devise  means  enabling  the  British  people  to  trade  more 
advantageously  within  their  own  dominions,  so  much  the 
better  for  all,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  activity  of  trade 
rivalry.” — “  Daily  Telegraph ,”  March  21  st,  1907. 

“  I  would  like  briefly  to  state  what  the  attitude  of 
New  Zealand  in  connection  with  preferential  trade  is.  We 
come  here  with  an  honest  desire  to  place  our  position  before 
the  British  Government,  and  the  British  people  through  the 
British  Government,  in  the  hope  that  if  they  see  proper  to 
return  the  preference  which  we  have  already  on  some 
articles  given  we  should  be  only  too  glad  in  that  respect  to 
extend  the  system  and  have  them  added  to  on  a  mutual 
basis.  I  should  like  so  much  to  say  that  if  this  comparatively 
new  question  as  between  the  Motherland  and  the  Colonies 
could  be  by  all  parties  in  all  our  countries  taken  out  of  the 
arena  of  party  politics,  a  solution  of  it  would  be  reached,  I 
think,  at  a  very  much  earlier  period.” — Speech  at  Colonial 
Conference  of  1907,  May  ls£,  1907. 


CAPE  COLONY. 

Dr.  JAMESON,  Prime  Minister. 

Speaking  at  Grahamstown  on  September  15th,  1903, 
Dr.  Jameson  said  : — “  We  all  know  the  large  influence — I 
might  say  the  large  factor — that  sentiment  is  in  this  great 
Imperial  idea,  but  I  think  we  all  recognise,  also,  that  to  be 
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lasting  and  permanent  there  must  be  added  to  it  some  Dr.  Jameson, 
community  of  material  interests,  and  it  seems  to  us  so  far 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposal  is  the  only  feasible  solution. 

Of  course,  there  are  great  difficulties  ahead.  As  far  as  the 
Colonies  are  concerned,  I  don’t  think  there  are.  We  know 
that  Cape  Colony,  by  this  Convention  the  other  day,  and 
Canada  previously,  have  passed  preferential  tariffs  in  favour 
of  the  Mother  Country,  and  without  any  present  reciprocity, 
and  we  also  know  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when,  in 
that  other  great  commonwealth,  Australia,  the  same  will  be 
passed. 

“  It  is  necessary  in  this  connection  for  us  to  remember, 
that  fifteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  a  speech  which  he 
delivered  in  the  year  1888  to  the  Chartered  shareholders  in 
London,  was  the  first  to  recognise  what  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  now  working  upon.  That  was,  that  the  world  generally 
had  made  up  its  mind  by  hostile  tariffs  to  shut  out  the 
produce  of  Great  Britain  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 

That  was  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  only  about  three  months 
ago  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  announced  his  new  programme 
that  we  had  to  fight  against  what  Mr.  Rhodes  recognised 
was  to  take  place  fifteen  years  ago.” 

Speaking  to  a  representative  of  the  London  Standard  on 
January  8th,  1906,  Dr.  Jameson  is  reported  as  saying  : — “  It 
is  absurd  for  anyone  to  pretend  that  the  Colonies  did  not  hope,  at 
least,  for  some  return  from  Great  Britain.  ...  It  would  be  useless 
to  assert  that  we  do  not  look,  at  least,  for  a  consideration  of  our 
case.  I  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  South  African 
Colonies  may  at  some  future  period  abolish  a  preference  which  was 
always  intended  as  a  step  towards  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire, 
if  it  is  found  that  no  consideration  will  induce  the  Mother  Country 
to  follow  up  the  experiment. 

“And,  after  all,  the  preference  in  our  market  has  not 
been  without  value  to  Great  Britain.  In  1904  over  £200,000 
was  returned  in  rebate  to  the  importers  of  British  manufactures, 
and  I  believe  the  amount  was  almost  doubled  in  1905.  And 

while  we  are  on  that  subject  here  is 

AN  INTERESTING  EXAMPLE 

of  the  way  in  which  the  preference  works.  A  Rhodesian 
correspondent  has  just  written  as  follows  : — 

“‘When  we  ordered  one  40-stamp  mill  we  obtained  tenders 
from  a  number  of  British  and  American  firms.  The  engineers,  in 
reporting  on  the  tenders,  informed  us  that  an  American  tender  was 
the  lowest  in  price,  but  that  the  preference  in  Khodesia  in  favour  of 
British  manufacturers  would  make  the  British  mill  cheaper.’ 

“There  is  one  instance  where  an  order  worth  several 
thousands  was  given  to  a  British  firm  solely  on  account  of  the 
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preference.  Why  not  at  least  make  an  experiment  with  Cape 
wine  in  this  country  ?  It  would  hurt  no  one.” 

u  Our  idea  is  .  .  .  that  having  preferential  trade 

throughout  the  Empire,  which  is  ultimately  an  ideal  but  not 
practically  so  at  present,  might  lead  to  Free  Trade  within  the 
Empire,  and  then,  as  Mr.  Deakin  said,  the  enormous  factor 
of  the  whole  British  Empire  being  Free  Trade  could  compel 
modifications  of  the  fiscal  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  practically  compel  Free  Trade  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  recognition  .of  individual  effort  everywhere.  That 
is  the  general  idea.  That  being  our  idea  of  what  preference 
may  lead  to,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  do  our  utmost  to 
influence  the  Imperial  Government  to  see  eye  to  eye  with 
us  on  this  subject.  Already  all  the  Colonies  see  eye  to  eye 
with  each  other.” — Speech  at  Colonial  Conference  of  1907, 
May  ls£,  1907. 

Dr.  SMARTT,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 

Dr.  Smartt,  interviewed  at  Edinburgh,  said  that  he, 
personally,  “  favoured  an  increase  in  the  preference  already 
given  to  Great  Britain,  but  feared  that  the  Colonies  would 
eventually  tire  of  this  one-sided  arrangement.” — Reuter 
telegram ,  Cape  Town ,  October  5th ,  1904. 

“  This  is  the  reason  why  we  desire  to  ask  you  fully  to 
consider  this  question,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
Colonies  we  see  day  by  day  that  we  are  receiving  more 
foreign  supplies,  and  it  is  because  those  of  us  especially  who 
feel  the  deepest  sentiments  of  attachment  to  the  Empire 
realise  that  without  preferential  trade  it  will  be  impossible 
to  prevent  that  drift  of  trade  which  is  taking  place,  that  we 
so  strongly  urge  the  Imperial  Government  carefully,  dis¬ 
passionately,  and  absolutely  disassociated  from  political 
considerations,  to  reconsider  the  whole  situation.”  .  .  .  “We 
have  no  political  considerations  in  any  way  whatsoever,  as 
between  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country ;  we  only  con¬ 
sider  that  it  is  our  duty  to  urge  upon  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  the  advisability  of  considering  whether  there  is  not 
some  small  way  in  which  they  can  meet  what  in  the 
Colonies  is  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
the  future  well-being  of  the  Empire.” — Speech  at  Colonial 
Conference  of  1907,  May  2nd ,  1907. 


NATAL. 

Hon.  F.  R.  MOOR,  Prime  Minister. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  a  representative  of 
Reuter’s  Agency  on  the  subject  of  the  Colonial  Conference, 


Ill 


Mr.  Moor  said: — “Natal  strongly  supports  the  policy  of  preferen-  Mr.  Moor, 
tial  treatment.  I  was  one  of  the  delegates  at  the  Bloemfontein 
Customs  Union  Conference,  which  more  than  four  years  ago 
accepted  on  behalf  of  South  Africa  preference  in  favour  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  reciprocity  with  the  Colonies. 

This  policy  was  re-affirmed  at  the  Customs  Union  Conference 
held  last  year  in  Pietermaritzburg.” — “  Times”  April  4  thy 
1907. 

The  resolution  passed  at  Pietermaritzburg  last  yearr 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Moor,  reads  as  follows  : — 

“  That  while  the  preference  accorded  to  goods  and 
articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  tariff  now  agreed  upon  is 
accorded  fully  and  without  any  condition  as  to  recipro¬ 
cal  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Conference  desires  to  record  its  opinion  that  the  policy  of 
preferential  treatment  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  South  Africa  if  a  reciprocal  preference  were  accorded  to 
their  products  in  the  tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that 
if  such  reciprocity  were  accorded,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Conference  that  the  preference  now  accorded  would  be 
considerably  increased.” 

“  We,  in  Natal,  and  1  may  say  in  South  Africa,  have  accepted 
no  longer  as  a  theory  but  as  axiomatic,  that  to  draw  the  Empire 
together  we  must  have  Preference.  They  felt  that  sentiment 
was  a  binding  power  ;  and  although  it  might  be  only  silken 
threads  it  would  draw  them  together  should  any  great 
danger  threaten  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  her 
Colonies,  as  it  had  done  when  the  people  of  England  so 
nobly  stood  by  them  during  the  late  crisis  in  South  Africa. 

But  they  also  felt  that  as  regarded  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily 
life  they  must  have  something  stronger  and  something  more 
lasting  than  mere  sentiment.  They  must  have  common 
interests  to  draw  them  more  tightly  together,  and  they 
fondly  hoped  and  sincerely  believed  that  this  Conference 
which  was  about  to  be  held  was  going  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  this  mighty  Empire  of  England.” — Speech  at 
African  Society's  Dinner  at  Criterion  Restaurant , 

April  10th ,  1907. 

‘rYou  have  already  a  tariff  on  wine,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
tea.  You  are  taxing  your  people.  I  will  take  tobacco  as  one 
line,  and  we  ask  you  to  give  relief  to  your  people  to  the 
extent  of  giving  us  preference  on  that  tariff,  say,  on 
tobacco.  You  would  be  helping  us  to  build  up  a  new 
industry  in  South  Africa  which  is  a  promising  one,  and  from 
which  I  believe  you  can  get  supplies  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world.  At  the  same  time  you  would  be  doing  your  people  a 
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benefit  by  reducing  taxation  in  their  favour,  which  I  believe 
is  in  the  direction  of  your  Free  Trade  policy.  However,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  know  what  objections  you  can  have  to 
making  an  experiment  in  that  direction  as  regards  your  own 
Colonies,  and  in  the  interests  of  your  own  consumers  by 
reducing  taxation.  If  nothing  comes  of  this  at  all,  the 
discussion  we  have  had  here  is  going  to  be  of  value  to  us  all, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  going  to  make  us  all  think,  and  having  got 
the  people  of  these  different  Colonies  to  think  over  these 
large  questions,  and  the  people  of  these  islands  to  think  over 
these  questions,  having  got  to  that  condition,  I  say  it  will  do 
good,  inasmuch  as  it  will  bring  before  us  all  the  chance  of 
moving  in  the  direction  we  hope  for,  or  of  England  being 
able  to  prove  to  her  Colonies  that  they  are  asking  for  an 
impossible  concession.  The  movement  has  grown,  and,  I 
believe,  is  growing.  Certainly  with  us  it  has  grown  in 
South  Africa,  and  we  to-day  are  giving  preference  to  you 
here.  There  is  a  large  section  of  our  people  who  are 
still  more  or  less  not  heartily  with  ns,  but  I  believe  the 
majority  are  strongly  in  favour  of  continuing  a  preference  to 
the  Motherland  without  price  or  without  terms.  We  also 
have  given  reciprocity  to  our  sister  states,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  and  I  think  South  Africa  to-day  is  really 
in  the  forefront  of  the  movement.” — Speech  at  Colonial 
Conference  of  1907,  May  1st ,  1907. 


WHAT  COLONIAL  BUSINESS  MEN  SAY: 

Such  are  some  of  the  utterances  by  Colonial  Statesmen 
upon  the  Policy  of  Preferential  Tariffs.  They  prove  incon¬ 
testably  that  the  Colonies  want  preference,  that  they  have 
asked  for  it,  and  that  if  they  get  it  they  will  make  us 
a  fitting  return.  This  fact  is  further  borne  out  by  the 
speeches  of  other  public  men,  representative  of  Colonial 
opinion,  and  by  the  resolutions  of  public  bodies  throughout 
the  Empire.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  : — 

CANADA. 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association,  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Toronto,  in  September,  1903,  carried  without 
opposition  the  resolution  of  the  previous  year,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  : — 

“  That,  while  such  a  tariff  should  primarily  be 
framed  for  Canadian  interests,  it  should  nevertheless 
give  a  substantial  preference  to  the  Mother  Country,  and 
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also  to  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire  with  which 
reciprocal  preferential  trade  can  be  arranged,  recog¬ 
nising  always  that  under  any  conditions  the  minimum 
tariff  must  afford  adequate  protection  to  all  Canadian 
producers.” 

The  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade,  speaking  for  the  commercial 
interests  of  Western  Canada,  at  the  Montreal  Congress, 
August,  1903,  introduced  the  following  resolution  : — 

“  Be  it  resolved  that  this  Congress  of  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  places  on  record  its 
opinion  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  con¬ 
tinue,  and  enlarge  on,  the  policy  of  preference  to  be 
given  and  received  within  the  Empire,  thus  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  commercial  interests  which  bind  the  Colonies  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  adding  that 
very  powerful  factor  to  the  sentimental  and  patriotic 
tie  which  so  closely  knits  them  together.” 

Following  up  this  general  declaration  of  opinion,  the 
Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade  at  its  general  meeting  on  November 
25th,  1903,  resolved  : — 

“  That  in  view  of  the  fiscal  policy  advocated  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  of  tariff  preference 
within  the  Empire,  this  Board  again  expresses  its  opinion 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  would  be  served 
by  the  adoption  of  such  changes  in  the  fiscal  policies  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  Empire  as  would  encourage 
preferential  trade.” 

The  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  at  its  annual  meeting  held 
on  October  30th,  1903,  adopted  the  following  resolution  : — 

“  It  is  resolved  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
the  bonds  of  the  British  Empire  would  be  materially 
strengthened,  and  the  union  of  the  various  parts  of  His 
Majesty’s  dominions  greatly  consolidated,  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  commercial  policy  such  as  was  outlined  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  at  Glasgow  on  the 
6th  day  of  October,  1903,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  the  City  of  Toronto  supports  that  policy.” 

The  Ottawa  Board  of  Trade,  at  a  crowded  meeting, 
unanimously  carried  the  following  resolution  : — 

“  The  Ottawa  Board  of  Trade  expresses  hereby  its 
belief  that  the  establishment  of  mutual  preferential 
trade  arrangements  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  upon  any  basis  which  may  reasonably 
safeguard  such  industries  and  business  interests  as  have 
been  developed  under  the  existing  tariff  conditions, 
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will  be  of  great  business  value  to  the  Empire  and  to 
each  part  of  it.  In  particular  this  Board  believes  that 
the  business  interests  of  the  Dominion  will  be 
enormously  stimulated  and  benefited  by  such  trade 
preferences  from  the  Mother  Country — the  world’s 
best  market — as  outlined  in  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  This  Board  expresses  its  hearty  sympathy 
with  and  admiration  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  he  has  entered  on  to  place  this  question 
forcibly  before  the  British  people.  This  Board  hopes 
for  his  early  and  complete  success,  and  believes  that  the 
people  of  Canada  are  willing  and  anxious  to  co-operate 
with  their  British  kin  across  the  sea  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  to  establish  closer  reciprocal  trade  relations  and 
mutual  trade  preferences.” — Reuter  telegram ,  Ottawa , 
November  ]4 th,  1903. 

The  St.  John  Board  of  Trade,  at  a  meeting  held  on  April 
3rd,  1907,  adopted  the  following  resolution  : — 

“  That  this  Board  of  Trade  is  of  opinion  that  Great 
Britain  would  best  serve  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  her  Colonies  by  establishing 
reciprocal  preferential  trade  within  the  Empire,  whereby 
at  all  British  ports  British  goods  would  be  admitted  at 
a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  foreign  goods.” — Reuter . 


AUSTRALIA. 

“  The  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Manufacturers, 
in  its  annual  report,  says  that  it  would  welcome  a 
comprehensive  scheme  providing  for  preference  within 
the  Empire  by  raising  the  existing  tariff  against  foreign 
countries.” — “  Daily  Chronicle  ”  telegram ,  Adelaide, 
November  2 6th,  1903. 

At  a  meeting  of  Melbourne  citizens  held  in  that  city  on 
November  17th,  1904,  to  advocate  Preferential  Trade  with 
the  Mother  Country,  two  resolutions  were  presented  and 
passed,  the  first  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  cordially 
approved  of  preferential  relations  between  the  motherland 
and  Australasia,  with  due  regard  to  the  industries  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  second,  urging  Parliament  and  the 
Government  to  take  the  matter  into  immediate  consideration. 
These  resolutions  were  moved  by  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Manufacturers  and  the  President  of  the  Trades 
Hall  respectively. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  burgesses  of  Durban  on 
November  19th,  1903,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed 
with  very  few  dissentients  : — 

(1)  “  That  this  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Durban 
heartily  approves  of  the  policy  of  preferential  tariffs 
within  the  Empire.” 

(2)  “  That  this  meeting  hereby  supports  the  fiscal 
policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.” — Report  in  “  Natal  Weekly 
Mercury ,”  November  20 th,  1903. 

At  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Durban  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  held  in  November,  1903,  Mr.  H.  W.  Soutter, 
of  Messrs.  Henwood,  Son,  Soutter  &  Co.,  in  moving  the 
resolution  : — 

“  That  the  Durban  Chamber  of  Commerce  heartily 
supports  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  as  a  movement 
towards  facilitating  race  intercourse  among,  and  thus 
welding  together,  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire,” — 
delivered  a  lengthy  speech,  in  which  he  quoted  a  number  of 
statistics  to  show  that  British  trade  would  benefit  by  pro¬ 
tective  tariffs.  He  also  argued  that  by  means  of  preference 
the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain  would  mutually  benefit,  and 
the  Empire  be  thereby  consolidated. 

The  resolution  was  seconded,  supported,  and  carried 
without  dissent,  and  was  subsequently  cabled  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 


THE  SIXTH  CONGRESS  OF  CHAMBERS  OF 
COMMERCE  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

Held  In  London,  July,  1906. 

On  Tuesday,  July  10th,  1906,  the  following  resolution, 
presented  by  Mr.  George  E.  Drummond,  President  of  the 
Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  on  behalf  of  leading  Canadian 
Boards  of  Trade  and  their  national  organisation,  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers’  Association,  was  carried  with  only  about  a 
dozen  dissentients.  The  Vote  by  Chambers,  afterwards 
taken,  showed  105  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  41  against, 
and  21  neutral  : — 

“  Whereas  in  the  resolution  of  the  fifth  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire,  held  in  Montreal 
in  August,  1903,  it  was  stated  that  the  bonds  of  the 
British  Empire  would  be  materially  strengthened  by  a 
mutually  beneficial  commercial  policy  ;  whereas  it  is 
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the  opinion  of  this  Congress  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  that  steps  should  be 
taken  towards  consummating  such  an  arrangement ; 
whereas  there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom,  her  Colonies, 
and  dependencies  natural  resources  and  industries  which, 
if  developed,  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  British 
Empire  with  its  food  supply  and  all  other  necessaries 
and  requirements  of  life — therefore  resolved  that  this 
Congress  urges  upon  His  Majesty’s  Governments  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  the  various  Colonies  and  depen¬ 
dencies  the  granting  of  preferential  treatment  in  their 
respective  markets  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  each  to  the 
other,  believing  that  thereby  the  bonds  of  union  will  be 
strengthened,  and  the  British  Empire  largely  freed  from 
dependence  on  foreign  countries  for  food  and  other 
supplies.  And  that  this  Congress  further  urges  upon 
the  Governments  of  the  Empire  that  they  treat  this 
matter  as  of  present  practical  importance,  and  that  each 
organisation  represented  at  this  Congress  pledges  itself 
to  press  their  respective  Governments  to  take  such  action 
at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907  as  will  give  effect  to 
the  principle  advocated  in  this  resolution.” 


THE  WOBGE  OF  THE  MOTHER 

GO  OH  TRY. 

The  following  representative  resolutions  passed  by 
Political  Associations,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  other 
Public  Bodies  in  this  country,  show  that  the  voice  of  the 
Colonies  on  the  subject  of  mutual  preference  within  the 
Empire  is  being  answered  in  no  uncertain  tones  by  a 
responsive  voice  from  the  Mother  Country  : — 

The  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations. 

In  1891  this  body  unanimously  adopted  resolutions 
in  favour  of  “  the  extension  of  commerce  upon  a  prefer¬ 
ential  basis  throughout  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,”  and 
“  expressing  the  earnest  expectation  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  will  see  their  way  clear,  before  the  next  electoral 
campaign,  to  make  some  decisive  declaration  of  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  promote  mutually-favouring  customs  arrangements 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.” 

At  the  Conference  held  at  Newcastle  in  1905  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  carried  with  only  two  dissentients  : — 

“  This  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Con¬ 
servative  and  Constitutional  Associations  in  England 
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and  Wales  emphatically  affirms  the  views  expressed  in 
resolutions,  adopted  either  unanimously  or  by  great 
majorities  at  its  annual  meetings  at  Oxford  in  1887, 
Birmingham  in  1891,  Sheffield  in  1892,  Newcastle  in 
1894,  Brighton  in  1895,  Rochdale  in  1896,  Bristol  in 
1898,  London  in  1900,  Manchester  in  1902,  Sheffield 
in  1903,  and  Southampton  in  1904,  urging  the  reform 
of  our  present  fiscal  system,  a  system,  in  the  words  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  addressed  to  the  delegates  of  1,700 
Conservative  and  Unionist  Associations  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1905,  ‘no  longer  adequate  or 
fitted  to  our  needs,’  and,  with  two  exceptions,  recom¬ 
mending  a  system  of  preferential  trade  throughout  the 
Empire. 

“  Heartily  endorsing  that  opinion,  this  meeting 
cordially  welcomes  his  further  and  repeated  declara¬ 
tions  on  that  and  other  occasions  : — 

“ Firstly . — That  the  object  before  the  Unionist  Party 
in  the  future  should  be  to  regain  its  freedom  of  action 
and  6  power  to  negotiate  effectively  ’  in  all  commercial 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  and 

“ Secondly. — That  the  ‘problem  ’  of  that  great  branch 
of  Fiscal  Reform,  viz.,  ‘Closer  union  with  the  Colonies,’ 
is  ‘  the  greatest,  the  most  important,  and,  for  reasons 
based  mainly  on  Colonial  sentiment,  the  most  urgent  of 
all  the  great  constructive  problems  which  we  have  to 
deal  with,’  and  ‘  the  one  which  most  pressingly  requires 
the  immediate  consideration  of  every  part  and  element 
of  the  Empire.’ 

“And  this  Conference  declares  its  conviction  that 
these  national  and  Imperial  objects,  so  vital  to  trade  and 
to  the  full  employment  of  the  industrial  classes  through¬ 
out  His  Majesty’s  dominions,  can  and  should  be  obtained 
by  a  re-adjustment  of  taxation  which,  without  increas¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  their  food  to  the  poorer  classes  of  this 
country,  will  tend  to  secure  fairer  treatment  of  British 
manufactures  by  foreign  nations ;  will  prevent  the 
practice  of  dumping ;  and  will  largely  increase  reciprocal 
and  preferential  trade  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  British  Empire.” 

The  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  held  in  London 
in  March,  1907,  the  following  resolution  was  passed,  on 
March  7th,  with  “only  a  few  dissentients”  : — 
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“  This  Association  regards  the  approaching  Colonial 
Conference  as  an  occasion  of  a  momentous  and  critical 
character,  as  its  issue  will  largely  determine  the  nature 
of  the  future  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Colonies.  The  Association  would,  therefore,  pray 
His  Majesty’s  Government  to  afford  a  warm  welcome 
to  the  Colonial  representatives  and  so  to  conduct  the 
negotiations  that  reciprocal  trading  within  the  Empire 
may  be  promoted,  and  as  a  consequence  the  ties  of 
sentiment  which  unite  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies  may  be  supplemented  by  the  equally  strong 
ties  of  self-interest  furnished  by  reciprocal  trading.” 


The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  a  general  meeting 
held  on  March  21st,  1907,  passed  the  following  resolution  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  : — 

u  That  this  meeting  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  of  opinion  that  the  present  fiscal  system 
is  no  longer  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  that 
it  should  be  altered  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  us, 
first,  to  promote  the  commercial  union  of  the  Empire 
on  a  preferential  basis  ;  and,  second,  to  raise  a  proportion 
of  our  revenue  from  the  imports  of  foreign  manu¬ 
factures,  which  will  tend  to  safeguard  our  industries 
from  the  unfair  competition  of  foreign  countries.” 

The  “  Free  Trade  ”  minority  present  at  the  meeting, 
instead  of  accepting  this  defeat,  demanded  that  a  poll  of  the 
whole  Chamber  be  taken  on  the  resolution.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  carried  out.  The  result,  which  was  announced 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  held  on  April  10th, 
showed  1,077  members  in  favour  of  the  resolution  and  472 
against. 

Manchester  and  Imperial  Preference. 

The  following  resolution  was  carried  with  only  a  few 
dissentients  at  the  close  of  a  large  public  meeting  held  in 
the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  on  March  25th,  1907, 
addressed  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  : — 

“  That  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its  hearty 
thanks  to  Mr.  A.  Bonar  Law,  M.P.,  for  his  able  speech, 
and  welcomes  proposals  for  such  changes  in  our  fiscal 
system  as  will  enable  us  not  only  to  safeguard  the 
productive  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  to 
promote  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire  on  a  preferential 
basis.” 
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Manchester  Conservatives  and  Imperial 
Preference. 

The  following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Central  Council  of  the  Manchester  Conserva¬ 
tive  Association,  held  in  that  city  on  Monday,  April  8th, 
1907,  copies  being  sent  to  each  of  the  Colonial  Prime 
Ministers,  to  Mr.  Balfour,  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  to  the 
Press  : — 

“  That  this  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Conservative  Association,  in  view  of  the  Colonial 
Conference,  exhorts  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  great 
self-governing  Colonies  not  to  abandon  their  attempts 
to  promote  a  system  of  Imperial  Preference  throughout 
the  Empire,  as  a  great  body  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country  is  with  them  on  this  question.” 

Manchester  Liberal  Unionists  and  Imperial 

Preference. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Manchester  and  District  Liberal  Unionist 
Association  on  Friday,  April  12th,  1907,  and  copies  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Colonial  Prime  Ministers,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  Lord  Elgin  : — 

u  That  this  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Manchester  and  District  Liberal  Unionist  Association 
expresses  its  opinion  that  in  the  interest  of  the  political 
unity  and  material  development  of  the  whole  Empire, 
the  United  Kingdom  should  join  the  movement  towards 
an  Imperial  trade-partnership  which  has  made  such 
advances  in  the  self-governing  Colonies.  It  trusts  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Colonies  at  the  present  Con¬ 
ference  will  not  fail  to  impress  on  the  Home  Country 
the  political  and  economic  advantage  of  reciprocal 
trading  among  the  States  of  the  Empire.  It  assures  the 
Colonial  Prime  Ministers  that  the  present  majority  in 
the  Imperial  House  of  Commons,  which  was  elected 
on  a  very  composite  issue,  does  not  fairly  represent  the 
state  of  opinion  in  this  country  on  the  preferential 
policy.” 

The  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce  agreed,  on  April  8th, 
1907,  to  send  cordial  greetings  to  the  Colonial  Premiers 
visiting  this  country  and  “  to  express  the  hope  that  the  forth¬ 
coming  Conference  would  bring  about  closer  commercial 
relations  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  on 
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the  lines  of  mutual  preferential  trading.”  The  Chamber 
also  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  the  Premiers  would  find 
it  convenient  to  visit  Glasgow. 

The  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce  agreed,  on  April 
15th,  1907,  to  invite  the  Premiers  to  visit  Glasgow.  The 
Chamber,  in  sending  cordial  greetings  to  them,  expressed  the 
opinion,  by  62  votes  to  39,  “  that  commercial  union 
throughout  the  Empire  could  be  most  readily  and  advan¬ 
tageously  established  on  a  mutual  preferential  basis.” 

Additional  Resolutions. 

In  addition  to  those  quoted  above,  similar  resolutions 
have  been  passed  by  individual  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
by  branches  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League  and  other  political 
organisations  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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Chapter  V. 


India  and  Imperial  Preference. 


The  policy  of  Imperial  Preference  is  of  special  import¬ 
ance  in  the  case  of  India  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  India  is  the  largest  producer  of  food  and  raw  materials 
and  the  largest  consumer  of  manufactured  goods 
among  the  States  of  the  Empire.  She  stands ,  there¬ 
fore,  both  to  gain  and  to  give  more  by  Preference  than 
any  other  State  of  the  Empire. 

Statistics  of  Production  in  1905. 


(From  [Statistical  Abstract  for  the  British  Empire ,  1891  to  1905, 

Cd.  3,328.) 


Wheat,  bushels 
Tea,  lbs. 

„  (Ceylon),  lbs... 

Coffee,  lbs _ 

„  (Ceylon),  lbs 
Sugar,  cwts. 

Cotton,  lbs. 

Jute,  cwts.... 


Produced  by 
British  India. 

320,000,000 

221,000,000) 

175,000,000/ 

31,000,000) 

1,000,000/ 

34,000,000 

1,299.000,000 

30,000,000 


Total  Imperial 
Production. 

535,000,000 

398,000,000 

42,000,000 

47,000,000 

1,306,000,000 

30,000,000 


Percentage 
Produced  by 
India. 

60 

Learly  100 

76 

72 
99 
100 


India  as 
Producer. 


British  Exports  of  Articles  Manufactured  and 
Partly  Manufactured  in  1905. 

(From  “ Papers  laid  before  the  Colonial  Conference ,  1907.”  Cd.  3,524). 


To  British  India  ... 

,,  Australian  Commonwealth  ... 
„  Canada 
„  Cape  Colony  ... 

„  New  Zealand ... 

„  Natal  ... 

,,  Newfoundland 

Total  to  Self-G-overning  Colonies 
To  other  principal  Colonies  and 
Possessions 


£  £ 

—  40,919,000  India  as 

15,265,000  Customer. 

10,426,000 
9,167,000 
5,870,000 
5,068,000 
321,000 


46,117,000 

6,145,000 


Preference  would  mean  to  India  that  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  would  give  freer  entry  to  Indian 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  wheat,  and  all  Indian  staple  products,  and 
it  would  mean  to  us  that  the  Indian  import  duty  on  a  large 
number  of  British  manufactures  would  be  either  abolished 
or  reduced. 
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Sir  E.  Law 
on  Retaliation. 


2.  Owing  to  the  size  of  her  market  for  manufactures  and 
the  fact  that  her  exports  consist  almost  exclusively 
of  articles  of  food  and  raw  materials  which  foreign 
countries  cannot  do  ivithout ,  India  has  less  to  fear 
from  the  retaliation  of  foreign  countries  than  prob¬ 
ably  any  other  State  of  the  Empire . 

Sir  Edward  Fitz-Gerald  Law,  late  Financial  Member  of 
the  Viceroy’s  Council,  and  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
living  on  questions  of  Indian  Trade  and  Finance,  says  in  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Courier  on 
August  15th,  1907  : — 

“  As  regards  exchange ,  India  can  now ,  if  necessary , 
face  certain  limited  risks  with  much  greater  confidence 
than  four  years  ago .  In  my  minute  I  expressed  the 
opinion,  on  such  information  as  was  before  me,  that 
most  of  the  protective  foreign  countries  trading  with 
India  are  interested  both  in  obtaining  Indian  raw 
produce  and  in  supplying  India  with  their  manufactures, 
and  that  this  situation  gives  a  double  weapon  to  be  used 
against  them  if  necessary.  A  large  proportion  of 
Indian  exports  to  protective  foreign  countries  consists 
of  raw  materials  and  produce,  and  their  supply ,  which  is 
*  essential  for  the  maintenance  and  prosperity  of  foreign 
industries ,  partakes  in  many  cases  of  the  nature  of  a 
monopoly .  As  I  have  frequently  urged,  the  foreign 

manufacturer  dependent  on  India  for  a  sufficient  and 
cheap  supply  of  his  raw  material  would  certainly  exer¬ 
cise  the  strongest  pressure  on  his  Government  against 
any  policy  which  might  threaten  to  curtail  or  enhance 
the  price  of  the  supplies  necessary  to  his  prosperity. 
It  would  appear ,  then ,  that  the  risk  to  India  from 
foreign  hostile  tariffs ,  which  I  have  always  maintained 
to  be  small ,  has  in  recent  years  been  reduced  by  an 
improvement  in  the  situation  as  regards  exchange .  At 
the  same  time  the  pronouncements  of  the  leaders  of 
Tariff  Reform  in  this  country  indicate  that  under  the 
system  they  recommend,  India  would  gain  more  by  a 
Preferential  Tariff  than  appeared  to  be  offered  at  the 
date  when  the  Government  of  India’s  despatch  enclosing 
my  minute  was  written.” 

3.  The  extension  of  her  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
of  supreme  importance  to  India ,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  two  countries  are  almost  exactly  comple¬ 
mentary.  What  the  one  most  needs  the  other  can 
best  supply. 
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Our  chief  imports  from  India  in  1906  were  : — 


£ 

Raw  Jute  ...  ...  8,196,000 

Tea .  5,726,000 

Wheat  .  4,328,000 

Hice,  Rice  Meal,  and 
Flour  ...  ...  1,693,000 

Raw  Cotton...  ...  1,482,000 

Sheep  and  Lambs  Wool  1,479,000 
Cotton  Seeds  ...  1,066,000 

Flax  or  Linseed  ...  1,039,000 


Skins  and  Furs 

903,000 

Seeds  unenumerated... 

748,000 

Gum,  Lac 

730,000 

Wood,  Hewn,  Teak  ... 

588,000 

Raw  Coffee  ... 

472,000 

Raw  Hides 

466,000 

Ore  of  manganese 

330,000 

Hemp... 

276,000 

Raw  Silk 

142,000 

( From  u  Annual  Statement  of  Trade .”) 


Our  chief  exports  to  India  in  1906  were  : — 

£ 


Cotton  goods 

Iron,  wrought  and  unwrought 
Machinery,  all  kinds 

Carriages,  all  kinds  including  cycles  and 
parts  thereof 

Woollen  and  Worsted  goods 
Copper,  wrought  and  unwrought ... 
Hardware  ... 


24,916,000 

5,082,000 

4,469,000 

973,000 

764,000 

568,000 

281,000 


( From  “  Annual  Statement  of  Trade.”) 


Britain  requires  raw  jute,  cotton,  and  wool  to  keep 
her  mills  going,  and  tea,  coffee,  and  wheat  for  her  people’s 
food.  All  these  India  can  and  does  supply,  and  in  return 
takes  from  us  an  enormous  quantity  of  woven  goods, 
machinery,  cutlery,  hardware,  and  other  manufactures. 
Britain  is  the  best  market  for  Indian  goods,  and  India  is 
the  largest  market  for  many  classes  of  British  goods. 
Imperial  Preference  would  extend  these  markets. 


4.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  her  tariff \  Imperial  Preference 
can  be  more  easily  arranged  with  India ,  and  will 
bring  us  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  absolute  Free  Trade 
within  the  Empire ,  than  is  possible  in  any  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  protected  self-governing  Colonies . 

India  already  possesses  a  small  General  Tariff,  quite 
sufficient  for  Preference  within  the  Empire.  Preference 
need  not  mean  to  her  the  imposition  of  a  single  rupee  of 
fresh  taxation,  but  only  the  remission  of  existing  taxation 
on  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  important  articles  of  Indian 
production  are  subject  to  duties  now  in  this  country  under 
our  existing  tariff.  A  Preference  to  India  on  our  part  could 
therefore  be  given  at  once  without  the  imposition  of  a  single 
new  duty,  by  a  remission  of  part  of  the  present  duties  on 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 


U.K.  Imports 
from  India. 


U.K.  Exports 
to  India. 


India’s  present 
Tariff. 
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Attitude  of 
the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India. 


Sir  Charles 

Elliot’s 

Opinion. 


It  should  be  noted,  as  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  points  out, 
that  :  “  The  Government  of  India  has  distinctly  and 

definitely  repudiated,  once  for  all,  the  pet  dogma  of  6  Insular 
Free  Trade  ’  that  import  duties  may  only  be  levied  for 
revenue  purposes.  For  its  famous  despatch  on  Preferential 
Tariffs  of  October,  1903 — a  somewhat  inconsequential  and 
impotent  document  generally,  but  winding  up  with  a  sting 
like  a  scorpion’s — ended  by  laying  down  the  following  rule 
as  the  conclusion  of  its  investigations  and  discussions,  and 
as  the  keystone  of  Indian  Fiscal  Policy  : — 

“  ‘  All  that  we  seek  is  that  we  shall  not  be  pledged  in 
advance  to  accord  equal  treatment  to  the  imports  of  all 
countries  alike,  irrespective  of  whether  they  penalise 
our  exports  or  not.  And  we  are  hopeful  that  the  mere 
announcement  that  our  hands  are  free  will  of  itself 
suffice  to  maintain  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  con¬ 
siderable  measure  of  free  exchange  which  we  already 
possess,  and  from  time  to  time  even  to  extend  it.’ 

“  Now  that  this  important  principle  is  fully  and  clearly 
admitted,”  observes  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  “  it  obviously 
follows  that,  if  India  chooses  to  reduce  or  to  remit  her 
duties  on  goods  imported  from  other  parts  of  King  Edward’s 
dominions,  she  is  in  no  way  bound  simultaneously  to  reduce 
or  remit  the  corresponding  duties  on  goods  imported  from 
other  countries.  She  may  retain  those  duties,  either  (1)  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  or  (2)  to  foster  her  own  indigenous 
industries,  and  especially  her  nascent  manufactures,  or  (3) 
for  the  purpose  of  using  them  as  a  weapon  to  prevent  other 
countries  from  penalising  her  exports. 

Again,  Sir  Charles  Elliot,  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal,  and  the  author  of  the  great  Report  of  the  Famine 
Commission,  says,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Empire 
Review  : — 

“  It  seems  to  me  to  be  clearly  established  (first) 
that  it  is  possible  to  introduce  a  preferential  treatment 
of  all  British  dutiable  goods  imported  into  India,  and  of 
certain  dutiable  goods  imported  into  England,  with 
great  mutual  advantage  to  the  trade  of  both  countries 
and  without  raising  the  susceptibilities  of  any  foreign 
nation  ;  and  (second)  that  India  is  in  a  favourable 
position  to  enter  into  fair  trade  negotiations  with  any 
foreign  nation  which  may  be  disposed  to  set  up  a  hostile 
tariff  to  the  detriment  of  its  trade.” 


*  “  India  and  Imperial  Preference,”  page  40. 
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5.  While  the  Colonies  are  already  attached  to  us  by  ties  of 
blood ,  language ,  and  religion ,  m  India  the  only  tie 
we  have  is  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown. 
Apart  from  this  we  have  nothing  to  rely  upon  save 
mutual  respect  and  mutual  interest ,  and  a  policy 
which  will  increase  and  develop  the  sentiments  of 
mutual  respect  and  mutual  interest  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  Indian  loyalty  to  the  Empire. 

How  little  our  present  commercial  relations  with  India 
tend  to  develop  mutual  interest  and  respect,  may  be  judged 
from  such  an  admission  as  that  made  by  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  a  Free  Trader  and  an  opponent  of  Preference, 
in  1896.  “  The  controversy,”  he  said,  “  concerning  the 

imposition  of  duties  in  India  upon  the  cotton  imports  of 
Great  Britain  is  one  of  the  most  serious  character  —  it 
provokes  between  the  two  contending  industries  intense 
animosity.”  The  result  of  such  controversies  is,  on  the 
admission  again  of  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  every  other 
serious  student  of  Indian  affairs,  that  Indian  public  opinion 
is  “  intensely  Protectionist.” 

The  National  Indian  Congress  in  1907,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Dodabhai  Naoroji,  formerly  a  Radical  M.P., 
formally  adopted  not  only  the  policy  known  as  “  Swadeshi,” 
meaning  “  Indian  goods  for  Indian  people,”  but  also  the 
social  boycott  of  Lancashire  and  other  British  manufac¬ 
tures.  In  his  speech  as  President  of  the  Reception  Committee 
of  the  Congress,  the  Hon.  Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghosh,  said  : — 
“  What  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  the  real  strength  of 
the  Swadeshi  movement  is  to  be  found  in  our  natural  desire 
to  nurse  our  own  industries,  which  the  Government  of  India 
with  their  Free  Trade  principles ,  are  unable  to  protect  by 
building  up  a  tariff  wall.” 

The  same  significant  and  very  intelligible  sentiments 
were  expressed  by  another  distinguished  Indian  gentleman 
at  the  opening  of  the  second  Indian  Industrial  Conference  at 
Calcutta  on  December  29th,  1906.  On  that  occasion  Mr. 
Romesh  Chunder  Dutt,  C.I.E.,  late  Revenue  Minister  of  his 
Highness  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  and  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  Indian  economics  said  : — 

“  There  is  a  movement  which  is  growing  and  spread¬ 
ing  day  by  day  over  the  whole  continent  of  India,  which 
the  nation  has  begun  earnestly,  and  which  the  nation  will 
not  let  die.  The  Swadeshi  movement  is  an  industrial 
revolution,  more  far-reaching  in  its  effects  than  many 
political  revolutions  ;  and  history  will  record  in  future 
ages  how  the  people  of  India,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  twentieth  century,  effected  their  own  industrial 
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salvation.  Without  any  control  over  our  own  tariff  or 
financial  arrangements  .  .  .  we  have  determined, 

simply  by  giving  preference  to  onr  home  manufactures, 
to  revive  the  industrial  activity  of  this  vast  country  and 
to  improve  the  condition  of  our  industrial  population.” 
Again,  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  advanced  thinkers  in  India,  who  in  his  opening 
address  on  the  same  occasion,  referred  in  sympathetic  words 
to  the  Swadeshi  movement,  has  condemned  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  policy  of  Free  Imports  which  has  been  forced  on 
India.  In  an  address  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Ahmedabad 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  1903,  after  referring  to  the  teaching 
of  the  modern  school  of  economics  in  Germany  and  America, 
the  Gaekwar  used  the  following  significant  words  : — 

“  It  is  true  that  Free  Trade  enables  a  country  to 
procure  at  cheaper  rates  those  articles  that  can  be 
manufactured  more  conveniently  in  foreign  lands  ;  but 
this  cheapness  is  dearly  bought  by  the  loss  of  industrial 
status  and  the  reduction  of  a  whole  people  to  a  helpless 
proletariat.  National  defence  against  alien  industrial 
inroads  is  more  important  than  the  cheapness  of  a  few 
articles.” 

And  on  the  same  occasion  the  Hon.  Sir  Phirozshah 
Mehta,  the  leader  of  the  “  Young  India  ”  party,  declared 
that  the  claims  of  India  on  the  British  Government  for 
Protection  are  “  founded  on  their  past  policy,  which  has 
annihilated  our  once  flourishing  arts  and  industries.” 

In  view  of  such  warnings  as  these,  the  practical  question, 
as  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  well  says,  is  simply  this  :  How 
can  we,  in  face  of  such  a  strong  and  general  sentiment, 
maintain  the  trade  between  Britain  and  India  that  we  know 
to  be  so  important  to  both  countries  ?  The  Free  Importers 
reply,  “  By  dragooning  Indian  opinion  into  submission  to 
our  notions  of  6  Free  Trade,’  which  are  despised  and  laughed 
at  by  all  Indian-born  statesmen  and  economists.”  The 
advocates  of  Imperial  Preference,  on  the  other  hand,  reply, 
“  Let  us  frankly  offer  an  honourable  and  sufficient  quid  pro 
quo — British  preference  for  Indian  products  in  return  for 
Indian  preference  for  British  manufactures — and  then  Indian 
national  self-respect  will  join  with  Indian  loyalty  to  yield 
a  hearty  acquiescence.” 

6.  Our  present  fiscal  policy ,  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
permitted  to  destroy  or  even  to  retard  the  development 
of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  our  self-governing 
Colonies ,  has  proved  fatal  to  the  native  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  of  India ,  and  is  recognised  and 
hated  as  such  by  the  Indian  people. 
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“  Indian  public  opinion/’  says  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  Indian 
“  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  strongly  in  favour  of  fiscal  pro-  Public 
tection  for  the  nascent  industries  of  India.  Every  °Pinion- 
Indian  economist,  every  Indian  statesman  who  has  ever 
written  or  spoken  on  the  subject,  has  deplored  the  fact 
that  the  masses  of  the  population  are  entirely  dependent 
on  agriculture  for  their  subsistence.  Yet  the  difficulties 
that  attend  the  inception  of  a  new  and  strange  industry 
— the  heavy  initial  outlay,  the  high  rates  of  interest,  the 
lack  (at  first)  of  trained  and  skilled  labour,  the  costliness 
of  efficient  supervision,  and  the  many  social,  religious, 
and  climatic  difficulties  by  which  the  Labour  problem 
is  complicated  in  India — often  make  impossible  anything 
like  successful  competition  with  the  products  of  the 
long-established  mills  and  factories  of  Europe  and 
America.  And  when  the  competition  is  with  the 
finished  products  of  mills  and  factories  that  have  the 
initial  advantage  of  a  protected  market  at  home,  the 
attempt  becomes  utterly  hopeless  and  actually  ruinous. 

For  instance,  a  German  manufacturer  already  possesses, 
all  to  himself,  and  quite  free  from  any  except  local 
competition,  a  lucrative  market  within  the  German 
Zollverein,  sufficient  to  assure  to  him  in  any  case  a  fair 
return  on  his  actual  outlay  ;  and  he  can,  therefore,  well 
afford  to  4  dump  ’  on  the  defenceless  Indian  market 
vast  supplies  of  commodities  on  which  the  price  has 
been  cut  down  to  a  figure  that  would  easily  ruin  any 
Indian  manufacturer.  For  the  Indian  manufacturer 
must  sell  the  whole  of  his  stock  at  these  prices,  which 
are  to  the  protected  manufacturer  simply  the  price  of 
4  Surplusage.’  ”  # 

The  same  opinions  are  expressed  by  Sir  Edward  Law  Sir  E.  Law 
in  his  letter  to  the  Manchester  Courier  already  quoted  : —  Quoted, 

44  In  an  agricultural  country,”  he  says,  44  where 
minerals  are  scarce  as  in  India,  sound  manufacturing 
industry  must,  at  least  in  its  beginnings,  be  based  on  the 
manipulation  of  such  natural  products  of  the  soil  as  are 
susceptible  of  increased  value  when  worked  up  by 
cheap  labour  into  simple  articles  ready  for  consumption. 

India  has  many  such  products,  and  as  examples  I  may 
cite  jute,  oil  seeds,  rice,  hides,  and  tanning  materials. 

All  these  are  now  exported  in  very  large  quantities  in 
their  raw  state,  but  not  in  the  form  of  manufactured 
articles,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  protec¬ 
tive  foreign  countries  which  import  the  raw  materials 
accept  them  either  duty  free,  or  at  minimum  tariff  rates, 

*  “  India  and  Imperial  Preference,”  page  58. 
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while  the  duties  imposed  on  articles  manufactured  there¬ 
from  are  in  many  cases  practically  prohibitive.  Raw 
jute  for  instance,  is  accepted  duty  free  by  most 
protective  countries,  though  heavy,  and  in  some  cases 
prohibitive,  duties  are  imposed  on  articles  manufactured 
from  jute  ;  similarly,  oil  seeds  are  accepted  duty  free, 
while  imports  of  oil  are  very  heavily  taxed.  Perhaps 
the  most  glaring  instance  of  prejudicial  treatment  is  the 
fact  that  the  uncleaned  rice  is  accepted  by  Germany 
duty  free,  while  clean  rice  pays  a  considerable  duty. 
In  these  circumstances  India  can  only  export  uncleaned 
rice  to  Germany,  and  the  Indian  Rice-milling  industry 
is  most  seriously  handicapped.  It  is  evident  that  the 
cost  of  freight  on  the  larger  bulk  of  uncleaned  rice  must 
be  greater  than  on  the  smaller  bulk  of  the  cleaned 
article ;  while,  by  shipping  in  the  husk,  India  is 
deprived  of  the  offal,  which  can  be  advantageously 
used  locally,  and  is  worth  practically  nothing  to  Europe. 
The  result  of  such  conditions  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
development  of  Indian  industry,  though  quite  profitable 
to  the  importers  of  India’s  raw  produce.  It  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  protective  countries  that  Indian  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  should  develop  ;  it  suits  such 
countries  much  better  to  confine  the  population  of 
India  to  the  position  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  to  the  manufacturers  abroad.  It  seems  to  me 
imperative  that  serious  efforts  should  be  made  to  change 
this  situation  in  the  interest  of  nascent  Indian  industries, 
which,  with  fair  opportunity  are  susceptible  of  immense 
development  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Indian  people. 
My  conclusion  is  that  India  urgently  requires  a  free 
hand  for  the  protection  of  existing  export  trade  by  tariff 
reprisals  whenever  the  trade  may  be  assailed  by  the 
hostile  fiscal  policy  of  other  countries.  Also,  that,  while 
there  would  be  little  immediate  direct  gain  in  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  policy  of  Imperial  Preference,  the  essential, 
legitimate  development  of  Indian  manufacturing  indus-' 
tries  could  best  be  attained  by  participation  in  an 
Imperial  system  of  Preferential  Tariffs.”" 

7.  Under  Imperial  Preference ,  British  manufactures  would 
enjoy  in  India  an  advantage  over  foreign  manufac¬ 
tures  among  a  population  of  more  than  300  millions . 
Unless  we  get  Imperial  Preference  British  manufac¬ 
turers  will  lose  the  position  they  at  present  hold  in  the 
Indian  market.  Indeed  they  are  at  present  losing  it,  as  the 
following  figures  show  : — 

*  Letter  to  Manchester  Courier ,  August  15th,  1907. 
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Imports  of  Merchandise  into  British  India.* 


From  all 

From 

From  all 

Proportion 

countries. 

U.K. 

Proportion 

other  countries. 

from  all 

Annual 

Million 

Million 

from  U.K. 

Million 

other  countries. 

Average 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Per  cent. 

Rupees. 

Per  cent. 

1875-80 

393 

323 

82 

70 

18 

1900-05 

905 

608 

67 

297 

33 

These  figures  show  that  only  25  years  ago,  out  of  a  total 
import  trade  of  393  million  rupees,  Britain  sent  to  India 
323  millions  worth  or  82  per  cent.,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  supplied  only  70  millions  or  18  per  cent.  At  the 
present  time,  while  we  have  not  doubled  our  consignments, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  and  our  other  protected  rivals 
have  increased  theirs  from  70  millions  or  18  per  cent,  to 
nearly  300  millions  or  33  per  cent. 

8.  TJnder  Imperial  Preference ,  India's  exports  of  many 
important  raw  materials ,  owing  to  the  increased 
demand  of  British  mills  and  factories ,  would  tend 
to  come  in  increasing  quantities  to  this  country 
instead  of  going  to  our  manufacturing  competitors 
on  the  Continent .  This  would  increase  employment 
and  wages  in  Great  Britain ,  while  there  would  be  no 
diminution  but  rather  a  large  increase  in  India's 
total  exports ,  her  only  means  of  discharging  her 
obligations  as  a  debtor  nation . 

The  following  figures  show,  in  millions  of  Rupees,  the 
growth  of  India’s  exports  of  u  merchandise  ”  (chiefly  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs)  to  this  and  other  countries  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Exports  of  Merchandise  from  British  India.! 

To  all  To  all  Proportion 

countries.  To  U.K.  Proportion  other  countries.  to  all 

Annual  Million  Million  to  U.K.  Million  other  countries. 

Average.  Rupees.  Rupees.  Per  cent.  Rupees.  Per  cent. 

1875-80  625  278  44  347  56 

1900-05  1346  360  27  986  73 

These  figures  show  that  twenty-five  years  ago,  out  of  a 
total  export  trade  of  625  million  rupees,  India  sent  us  278 
millions  worth,  or  44  per  cent.,  while  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  she  sent  347  millions  worth,  or  56  per  cent.  In 
1900-05  out  of  a  total  export  trade  of  1,346  million  rupees, 
India  sent  us  only  360  millions  worth,  or  27  per  cent,  of  the 
total — little  more  than  one  quarter — while  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  she  sent  986  millions  worth,  or  73  per  cent. — nearly 
three  quarters  of  the  total. 

*  From  “Financial  and  Commercial  Statistics  of  British  India.” 
Compiled  in  the  Office  of  the  Director-General  of  Commercial  Intelligence, 
Calcutta. 

f  From  “Financial  and  Commercial  Statistics  of  British  India.” 
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“Of  raw  wool,”  remarks  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge, 
“  India  sells  to  the  foreigner  yearly  to  the  value  of 
£10,000.  We  buy  it  from  the  foreigner  to  the  tune  of 
3^  millions  sterling.  Of  raw  hides  India  sells  to  the 
foreigner  about  2J  millions  sterling.  We  buy  from  the 
foreigner  about  two  millions  worth.  Of  raw  hemp 
India  sells  to  the  foreigner  about  £4,000.  We  buy  from 
the  foreigner  3^  millions  sterling.  Of  tea  India  sells  to 
the  foreigner  to  the  value  of  £282,000.  We  buy  from 
the  heathen  Chinese  about  £800,000  worth  per  annum. 
Of  wood  and  timber  she  sells  to  the  foreigner  to  the 
value  of  £134,000  per  annum — and  they  cannot  easily 
get  her  teak  and  sandalwood  elsewhere.  We  buy  from 
the  foreigner  about  18  millions  worth  yearly.  Lastly, 
the  greatest  of  all  Indian  exports  consists  of  seeds  and 
oils.  These  she  exports  to  foreign  countries  to  the  average 
annual  value  of  £7,604,000.  These  Great  Britain  buys 
from  the  foreigner  (in  addition  to  what  we  buy  from 
India  and  other  British  Possessions)  to  the  annual  value 
of  £9,385,000.  So  that  if  we  took  all  that  India  pro¬ 
duces  we  should  still  have  to  buy  some  from  the 
foreigner.”'" 

Now  the  Free  Trade  answer  to  evidence  like  this  is 
that  India  is  a  debtor  nation,  that  she  must  pay  for  what 
she  imports  by  what  she  exports,  that  any  interference  with 
her  exports  will  subject  her  to  the  retaliation  of  the  foreign 
countries  to  which  she  now  sends  them,  and  that,  in  short, 
nothing  can  be  done.  But  why  ?  It  has  been  shown 
already,  on  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Edward  Law,  that 
India  has  no  need  to  fear  retaliation  from  foreign  countries, 
who  take  from  her  practically  nothing  but  raw  materials 
essential  to  their  continued  existence  as  manufacturing 
nations.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  no  less  evident  that  it 
wmuld  be  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  this  country, 
if,  under  the  influence  of  a  preferential  policy,  some  of  the 
raw  materials  at  present  sent  by  India  to  our  competitors 
could  find  their  way  instead  to  our  own  looms  and  factories. 
True,  India  is  a  “  debtor  nation  ”  to  the  extent  of  about 
£30,000,000  per  annum,  representing  interest  on  the  vast 
capital  invested  in  India  by  Englishmen.  But  surely  it  is 
better  for  her  to  liquidate  her  obligations  by  direct  shipments 
to  this  country  rather  than  by  shipments  of  raw  material  to 
Germany  and  France,  and  subsequent  shipments  of  raw 
manufactured  goods  from  these  countries  to  Britain.  Under 
the  former  arrangement,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Sir  Roper 
Lethbridge,  the  Empire  would  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 


*  “  India  and  Imperial  Preference,”  page  36. 
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“  double  bargain.”  India  would  get  the  profit  on  the  sale 
while  Britain  would  get  the  profit  on  the  purchase,  and  in 
addition  increased  employment  and  wages  for  British  labour. 

9.  Imperial  Preference ,  by  stimulating  the  productive 
poivers  and  general  industrial  development  of  India 
will  not  only  raise  the  standard  of  living  and  im¬ 
prove  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Indian  people ,  but 
will  provide  the  best  possible  security  against  future 
famines. 

Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  has  pointed  out  that  an  import 
duty  of  2s.  per  quarter  imposed  in  British  ports  on  foreign 
wheat  would  mean  not  only  a  vast  extension  of  the  wheat¬ 
growing  industry  in  Upper  India,  with  contingent  advantages 
for  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  also  the  provision  of  such 
an  insurance  against  Indian  famines  as  no  other  measure  can 
offer.  “  To  Sir  Edward  Buck  and  Sir  Charles  Elliott,”  says 
Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  “  belongs  the  credit  of  having  been 
the  first  to  indicate  the  enormous  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  the  whole  of  India  by  such  a  famine  insurance  as 
this.  There  are  many  millions  of  acres  of  good  wheat¬ 
growing  land  in  the  Punjab  and  the  Upper  Provinces  lying 
idle — cultivable  but  uncultivated — that  only  await  the  irri¬ 
gation  canal  and  the  plough.  The  moment  that  the  stimulus 
was  applied  to  this  industry  of  an  assured  preference  of  2s. 
a  quarter  in  the  boundless  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom 
we  should  see  a  rapid  extension  of  irrigation,  and  large 
tracts  of  this  cultivable  land  brought  under  the  plough, 
giving  employment  to  whole  armies  of  cultivators  at  present 
landless  in  the  congested  districts  of  over  population.  Now, 
the  wheat  crop  grown  under  irrigation  is  not  subject,  even 
in  the  dry  zone,  to  the  droughts  that  play  havoc  with  our 
other  crops  and  that  cause  our  Indian  famines.  In  ordinary 
years,  when  the  supplies  of  our  other  food  grains  in  India 
are  plentiful,  these  wheat  crops  would  find  a  ready  and 
secured  market  in  England,  enriching  the  whole  country. 
In  famine  years  a  very  slight  rise  in  general  prices  would 
keep  part  of  these  wheat  crops  in  India,  their  place  in  the 
British  market  being  temporarily  taken,  at  a  slight  increase 
in  price,  by  colonial  or  foreign  wheat.  In  India  they  would 
form  a  famine  supply,  exactly  as  and  when  they  might  be 
needed  ;  and  by  a  sort  of  sliding  scale  they  would  serve  to 
regulate  the  price  of  food  of  the  people  ;  in  times  of  slight 
scarcity  only  a  part  of  the  crop  would  be  diverted  from 
its  ordinary  destination  by  the  automatic  action  oi;  the  rise 
in  price  of  other  food  grains,  while  in  the  dread  event  of 
real  famine  the  whole  of  these  huge  supplies  would  be 
available,  almost  on  the  spot,  to  keep  the  people  alive.”  * 

*  India  and  Imperial  Preference,”  pages  68  and  69. 
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Chapter  VI. 

QUOTATIONS. 


What  Famous  SVSen  have  said. 


Mr.  BALFOUR. 

“  Those  who  think  that  the  present  economic  position  of 
the  country  requires  the  most  careful  examination  see  four 
dangers  in  the  present  position  of  affairs. 

“  The  first  is  that  the  provision  of  adequate  capital  for 
carrying  on  great  industries  is  imperilled  by  the  fact  that 
foreign  nations,  under  their  protective  system,  are  able  and 
willing  to  import  into  this  country  objects  which  are  largely 
manufactured  in  the  country  at  below  the  cost  price,  either 
in  the  country  of  origin  or  in  the  country  of  importation. 

“  The  second  is  that  negotiation  with  regard  to  tariffs  is 
rendered  impossible  by  the  present  position  of  our  tariffs. 
Remember  that  Mr.  Cobden,  when  he  negotiated  the  great 
treaty  with  France  in  1860,  did  a  great  deal  for  Free  Trade 
between  France  and  England,  because  he  had  something  to 
give  France.  He  gave  a  great  deal,  and  subsequent  Adminis¬ 
trations  have  given  the  rest — and  there  is  nothing  now  to 
give.  Those  who  want  to  see  Free  Trade  encouraged  by 
discouraging  the  erection  of  these  tariff  walls  have  no  means 
of  negotiation  at  all. 

“  The  third  question  is,  whether  or  not,  if  our  Colonies 
desire  to  give  us  preferential  treatment,  we  shall  permit 
foreign  intervention  in  what  I  venture  to  think  are  our  own 
domestic  concerns. 

“  The  fourth  is  that  there  should  be,  if  possible,  some 
arrangement  made  with  the  self-governing  Colonies  which 
should  unite  us  together  in  fiscal  bonds.” — Speech  of  June 
mh ,  1903. 

In  reply  to  a  challenge  from  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Balfour 
wrote  down  and  read  to  his  constituents  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  on  Thursday,  January  26th,  1905,  the  following  brief 
statement  of  his  views  on  the  fiscal  question  : — 

“  (1)  I  desire  such  an  alteration  of  our  fiscal  system 
as  will  give  us  a  freedom  of  action  impossible  ivhile  we  hold 
ourselves  bound  by  the  maxim  that  no  taxation  should  be 
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imposed  except  for  revenue .  I  desire  this  freedom  in  the  Mr.  Balfour, 
main  for  three  reasons.  It  will  strengthen  our  hands  in  any 
negotiations  by  which  we  may  hope  to  lower  foreign  hostile 
tariffs.  It  may  enable  us  to  protect  the  fiscal  independence  of 
those  Colonies  which  desire  to  give  ns  preferential  treatment. 

It  may  be  useful  where  we  wish  to  check  the  importation  of 
those  foreign  goods  which,  because  they  are  bounty-fed  or 
tariff-protected  abroad,  are  sold  below  cost  price  here.  Such 
importations  are  ultimately  as  injurious  to  the  consumer  as 
they  are  immediately  ruinous  to  the  producer. 

u  (2)  I  desire  closer  commercial  union  with  the  Colonies , 
and  I  do  so  because  I  desire  closer  union  in  all  its  best 
modes,  and  because  this  particular  mode  is  intrinsically  of 
great  importance,  and  has  received  much  Colonial  support. 

I  also  think  that  it  might  produce  great  and  growing  com¬ 
mercial  advantages,  both  to  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country,  by  promoting  free  trade  between  them.  No  doubt 
such  commercial  union  is  beset  with  many  difficulties. 

Those  best  can  be  dealt  with  by  a  Colonial  conference, 
provided  its  objects  are  permitted  to  be  discussed  un¬ 
hampered  by  limiting  instructions. 

“  (3)  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  subject  be  referred 
to  a  conference  on  those  terms. 

“  (4)  I  do  not  desire  to  raise  home  prices  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  home  productions.” 

On  June  2nd,  1905,  Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

“  Free  Trader  and  Protectionist  may  surely  alike  agree  power  0f 
that  our  commercial  interests  are  likely  to  be  furthered  by  Tariff 
some  power  to  negotiate  effectively  with  those  countries  Negotiation, 
which  have  erected  against  us  so  high  a  tariff  wall.  That 
does  not  touch  any  of  the  prejudices  of  either  one  party  or 
the  other ;  it  is  an  interest  common  to  both,  it  is  an 
interest  consistent  with  the  doctrines  of  both.  Then,  in 
Heaven’s  name,  why  cannot  we  agree  upon  that  ? 

“  What  I  have  said ,  about  what  is  commonly  known  as  Colonial 
retaliation ,  I  say  with  equal  emphasis  and  with  far  greater  Preference. 
feeling  upon  that  other  great  branch  of  Fiscal  Reform ,  which , 
while  it  is  most  difficult,  is  also  most  important ,  and  is  one 
which  stirs  and  ought  to  stir  a  responsive  fibre  in  the  heart 
of  every .  citizen  of  the  Empire .  It  is  to  be  judged,  not  on 
economic  grounds  alone,  but  on  Imperial  grounds.  But 
whether  you  judge  it  on  economic  grounds  or  on  Imperial 
grounds,  it  is  not,  in  my  mind,  in  conflict  with  the  doctrines 
of  either  of  the  two  historic  opponents — Free  Traders  or 
Protectionists.  .  .  .  What  has  been  asked  in  respject  of  this, 
the  greatest,  the  most  important,  and  for  reasons  based  mainly 
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on  Colonial  sentiment,  the  most  urgent  of  all  the  great  con¬ 
structive  problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal  ?  I  have 
asked  that  a  question  which  touches  nearly  the  whole  Empire 
should  be  dealt  with  by  a  conference  representing  the  whole 
Empire,  that  that  conference  should  be  a  free  conference,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  as  well  as  our  fellow 
subjects  in  the  self-governing  Colonies  and  in  India,  should 
suspend  their  judgment  as  to  what  can  be  done,  as  to  what 
plan  can  be  proposed  by  such  a  conference  until  they 
see.  .  .  .” 

After  explaining  that  his  plan  of  a  double  election  had 
no  force  or  operation  unless  the  party  were  returned  to 
power  at  the  next  general  election,  Mr.  Balfour  concluded 
with  these  emphatic  words  : — 

“  It  does  not  carry  with  it  the  consequence — and  cannot 
carry  with  it  the  consequence — of  this  indefinite  delay  of  a 
problem  which  I  have  agreed  with  all  my  critics — if  critics  I 
have — is  the  one  which  most  pressingly  requires  the  imme¬ 
diate  consideration  of  every  party  and  element  in  our 
Empire.  .  .  .” — Speech  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  June  2nd,  1905, 
before  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  and  Constitutional 
Associations. 

[Referring  to  these  words  on  the  following  evening  in  a 
speech  at  St.  Helens,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — 

“  Every  loyal  Unionist  will  be  grateful  to  him  (the 
Prime  Minister)  for  the  lead  which  he  was  able  to  give  us. 
We  have  now  from  his  lips  a  clear  exposition  of  official 
policy  at  the  next  election.  I  do  not  think  even  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  will  be  able  to  misunderstand  it. 
What  did  Mr.  Balfour  say  ?  He  said  last  night ,  Tariff 
Reform  will  be  the  most  important  part  of  Unionist  policy. 
He  said  Colonial  preference  is  the  most  important  part  of 
Tariff  Reform.  He  said  Colonial  preference  will  therefore 
be  the  first  item  in  the  future  Unionist  programme.  Then 
he  asked  all  of  us  through  that  great  audience  that  the 
question  which,  as  he  truly  says,  touches  the  whole  of  the 
Empire,  should  be  referred  to  the  conference  representing 
the  whole  Empire.  He  urged,  lastly,  that  the  conference 
should  be  absolutely  free,  and  he  asked  that  all  who  were 
represented  at  that  conference,  the  Motherland  as  well  as  the 
Colonies,  should  be  free  afterwards  to  consider  and  to  deal 
with  the  results,  whatever  they  may  be.  Here  is  the  official 
programme  to  which  I  most  heartily  subscribe.”] 

“  Hon.  gentlemen  opposite  talk  as  if  it  was  in  the  Albert 
Hall  that  I  for  the  first  time  said  that  the  question  of  Fiscal 
Reform  stood  in  the  forefront  of  our  constructive  policy.  It 
must  be  quite  obvious  that  this  is  so,  and  I  have  said  it  is  so 
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on  all  occasions.  It  is  equally  obvious,  and  I  have  equally 
said  so,  that  of  all  the  branches  of  Fiscal  Reform ,  that  which 
was  connected  with  the  problem  of  drawing  closer  the  com¬ 
mercial  bonds  between  us  and  our  Colonies  was  the  most 
important  part  of  our  pjolicy .  I  further  said,  and  again  not 
for  the  first  time,  that  in  my  opinion  the  only  way  to 
advance  that  object  was  by  a  free  conference  into  which  its 
members  would  enter  unfettered  and  unhampered  :  and  the 
appeal  I  made,  and  which  I  make  again  if  it  gains  force  by 
repetition,  to  the  party  to  which  I  belong  was  to  leave  in 
suspension  their  judgment  upon  any  scheme  that  such  a 
conference  may  hammer  out  until  the  scheme  was  fully 
before  them.  That  is  my  view.  That  is  the  view  I  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Albert  Hall  ;  that  is  the  view  I  express  now, 
and  that  view  is  consistent,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  every¬ 
thing  which  I  have  ever  said.” — Speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Wednesday ,  June  1th ,  1905. 

The  following  correspondence,  which  appeared  in  the 
press  on  February  15th,  1906,  clearly  defines  the  present 
policy  of  the  Unionist  party  in  regard  to  Tariff  Reform  : — 

“  4,  Carlton  Gardens,  S.W., 

“  February  14  th,  1906. 

“  My  Dear  Chamberlain, — The  controversy 
aroused  by  the  fiscal  question  has  produced,  not 
unnaturally,  an  impression,  which  I  have  constantly 
combated,  that  the  practical  differences  between  fiscal 
reformers  are  much  deeper  than  is  in  fact  the  case. 
The  exchange  of  views  which  has  recently  taken  place 
between  us  leads  me  to  hope  that  this  misconception 
may  be  removed,  and  with  it  much  friction  which  has 
proved  injurious  to  the  party. 

“  My  own  opinion,  which,  I  believe,  is  shared  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  Unionist  party,  may  be  briefly 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

“  I  hold  that  fiscal  reform  is ,  and  must  remain > 
the  first  constructive  work  of  the  Unionist  party . 

“  That  the  objects  of  such  reform  are  to  secure 
more  equal  terms  of  competition  for  British  trade  and 
closer  commercial  union  with  the  Colonies . 

44  That,  while  it  is  at  present  unnecessary  to  pre¬ 
scribe  the  exact  methods  by  which  these  objects  are  to 
be  attained,  and  inexpedient  to  permit  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  these  methods  to  divide  the  party,  though 
other  means  may  be  possible,  the  establishment  of  a 
moderate  general  tariff  on  manufactured  goods ,  not 
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imposed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices  or  giving 
artificial  protection  against  legitimate  competition ,  and 
the  imposition  of  a  small  duty  on  foreign  corn,  are  not 
in  principle  objectionable ,  and  should  be  adopted  if 
shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  ends  in 
view  or  for  purposes  of  revenue . — Believe  me,  yours 
sincerely, 

“  ARTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUR.” 

“  40,  Prince’s  Gardens,  S.W., 

February  14  th,  1906. 

44  My  Dear  Balfour, — I  cordially  welcome  your 
letter  of  to-day,  in  which  you  have  summarised  the 
conclusions  that  we  have  reached  during  our  recent 
discussion.  I  entirely  agree  with  your  description  of 
the  objects  which  we  both  have  in  view ,  and  gladly 
accept  the  policy  ivhich  you  indicate  as  the  wise  and 
desirable  one  for  the  Unionist  party  to  adopt . 

44  In  endeavouring  to  give  effect  to  this  policy,  and 
in  defending  all  Unionist  principles,  any  services  that 
I  can  render  will  be  entirely  at  your  disposal. — I  am 
yours  very  truly. 

64  J.  CHAMBERLAIN.” 

44  There  are  four  separate  points  connected  with  the 
fiscal  question  which  are  logically  separate,  but  must  be 
connected  in  view  in  one  focus,  in  one  field,  as  our  friend 
the  photographer  would  say,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  true 
character  and  proportions  of  the  problem  with  which  we 
have  to  deal. 

44  IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE,  THERE  IS  THE 
QUESTION  OF  THE  BROADENING  OF  THE  BASIS 
OF  TAXATION.  I  frankly  admit  that  if  you  listen  to  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Supply,  on  almost  any 
night  that  you  choose  to  go  down  there,  you  will  find 
subjects  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government 
of  the  day  which  cannot  be  carried  out,  I  believe,  upon  the 
present  extraordinarily  narrow  basis  upon  which  we  raise 
our  revenue.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  ;  and  I  should 
greatly  doubt  whether  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  will  have  the  courage  to  say  that  all  the  schemes 
to  which  he — I  say  nothing  of  our  party — has  given  public 
and  formal  approval,  can  be  carried  out  if  you  are  going 
to  tax  nothing  but  tea,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  so  forth.  Some 
revision  of  our  fiscal  system  and  some  broadening  of  our 
basis  of  taxation  would  be  absolutely  inevitable  if  we  were 
the  only  commercial  nation  in  the  world ,  and  if  we  had  not 
got  a  single  colony .  That  is  the  first  problem. 
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“THE  SECOND  PROBLEM  IS  THE  PROBLEM  The  Four 
OF  SAFEGUARDING  OUR  GREAT  PRODUCTIVE  Problems  of 
INDUSTRIES,  not  from  fair  competition,  which  is  the  Reform, 
essence  of  protection,  but  from  unfair  competition — namely, 
the  competition  which  is  only  formidable  because  it  is  due 
either  to  bounties  or  to  tariffs.  That  is  the  second  problem, 
and  it  is  quite  different  logically  from  the  first  problem. 

“THE  THIRD  PROBLEM  IS  THE  QUESTION  OF 
FOREIGN  MARKETS.  I  am  most  firmly  convinced,  and 
I  have  given  my  reasons  at  great  length  and  with  great 
elaboration  in  documents  which  are  public  and  at  anybody’s 
disposal,  that  one  of  the  great  problems  that  a  small  manu¬ 
facturing  country  like  ours  has  to  face  in  the  future  is  the 
problem  of  foreign  markets.  It  is  absolutely  vain  to  deny 
it ;  and  the  people  who  least  of  all  ought  to  deny  it  are  those 
— what  I  am  going  to  say  will  not  receive  universal  assent — 
but  those  who  in  my  opinion  rightly  said  that  England,  if 
it  were  to  be  a  rich,  great,  and  populous  Empire,  must  from 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  small  in  area  be  largely  a  manufacturing 
country.  Those  who  take  that  view  must  also  hold  the  view 
that  we  require  these  external  markets,  and  must  consider 
how  they  are  to  be  preserved  against  the  competition  of  the 
world,  a  competition  which  is  partly  carried  out  by  political 
means,  partly  by  military  means,  and  partly  by  fiscal  means. 

That  is  a  problem  which  no  statesman  can  afford  to  ignore . 

That  is  the  third  problem,  and  is  again,  different  from  the 
other  two. 

“THE  FOURTH  PROBLEM  IS  THE  PROBLEM 
OF  OUR  COLONIAL  MARKETS.  In  our  great  Colonies 
we  have  to  look  not  at  the  population  as  it  is  now ,  not  at  the 
ivealth-producing  capacity  as  we  see  it  at  the  present  moment; 
we  must  look  with  the  eyes  of  prophets  to  what  these  great 
self-governing  communities  are  to  become  in  the  life-time  of 
some  of  us  sitting  at  this  table.  If  it  is  in  our  power  to  say 
that  in  that  great  development  we  are  to  have  our  full  share 
as  elements  in  the  same  Empire,  that  again  is  a  fourth 
problem  different  from  the  other  three,  which  we  have  no 
right  to  ignore,  which  it  would  be  folly  to  regard  as  insig¬ 
nificant. 

“We  have,  then,  these  four  questions — the  extension  of 
our  basis  of  taxation  from  a  domestic  point  of  view  ;  the 
necessity  of  safegarding  ourselves  from  the  competition — 
which  is  disastrous  because  it  is  unfair — of  nations  which 
freely  use  the  weapons  of  the  tax  and  the  bounty  in  order 
to  injure  our  manufacturers  ;  the  problem  of  the  foreign 
market ;  and  the  problem  of  the  colonial  market.  All  these , 
though  logically  distinct ,  will ,  I  think ,  be  found  practically 
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connected ;  because  if  I  am  right  in  saying  that  we  cannot 
carry  out  our  domestic  policy  without  broadening  the  basis 
of  taxation ,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  in  that  broader 
basis  of  taxation  we  may  find  means  of  dealing  more  or  less 
successfully  with  all  the  other  three  problems''' — Speech  at 
the  Council  of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associa¬ 
tions ,  at  the  Savoy  Hotel ,  February  15th ,  1907. 

“  Some  people  tell  me  that  all  the  superstructure  of 
fiscal  argument  which  has  been  raised  crumbles  in  the  dust 
at  the  touch  of  a  few  statistics  about  prosperity  in  trade. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  according  to  my  view,  at  all  events, 
the  man  who  thinks  that  these  familiar  oscillations,  familiar 
alternations  of  prosperity  and  of  adversity,  of  good  times  and 
of  bad  times — the  man  who  thinks  they  have  any  funda¬ 
mental  relation  to  fiscal  reform,  as  I  conceive  it,  has  yet  to 
learn  the  A  B  C  of  the  question.  We  have  had,  and  I 
rejoice  to  think  it,  our  share  of  prosperity  common  to 
Europe  and  America  ;  not,  perhaps,  our  full  share,  not, 
perhaps,  a  share  so  great  as  that  which  has  fallen  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  United  States,  but  still  a  share,  and  I  rejoice 
at  it.  But,  unless  we  have  it  in  us  to  take  a  view  of  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  great  States  of  the  world  which 
reaches  fomvard ,  not  one  or  two  years ,  but  into  the  far 
future ,  we  are ,  I  venture  to  tell  you ,  not  in  a  position  to 
form  a  sane  judgment  upon  the  fiscal  controversy .  It  is 
not  whether  trade  was  good  in  1907  or  whether  it  was  bad 
in  1903,  or  whether  it  will  be  bad  again  in  1910.  That  is 
not  the  question,  but  the  question  is,  What  is  our  relation  as 
a  country — not  only  a  great  manufacturing  country,  but 
a  country  dependent  entirely  upon  its  manufactures — what 
is  our  relation  to  our  great  trade  rivals  in  the  world  ?  That 
is  the  real  question.  What  is  the  relation  to  the  markets 
which  are  and  the  markets  which  are  to  be  ?■ — that  is  the 
question ;  and  it  is  only  those  ivho  are  prepared  to  take  a 
wide  survey  of  the  international  commercial  situation  who 
need  be  listened  to  upon  this  all-important  theme." 

“  Whatever  a  man’s  conclusions  may  be  upon  the  fiscal 
problem,  whether  he  thinks  that  nothing  should  be  done,  or 
that  this  or  that  solution,  or  attempted  solution,  of  the 
problem  should  be  adopted,  I  do  not  believe  any  sane  observer 
can  look  at  our  international  position  and  say  that  he 
regards  it  ivith  absolutely  serene  self-complacency .  It  cannot 
be  done.  No  man  can  look  at  the  facts  and  do  it ;  whether 
trade  returns  show  an  amendment ,  or  the  reverse.  If  that 
be  true,  and  I  know  it  is  true,  do  not  let  us  cherish  dreams 
which  cannot  be  realized.  Let  us  not  suppose  that  we, 
among  all  nations,  are  so  favoured  by  Providence  that  we 
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need  not  even  consider  the  efforts  made  by  those  who  desire 
to  supplant  our  produce  either  in  their  own  markets  or  in 
neutral  markets,  and  who,  by  carrying  on  steadily,  systemati¬ 
cally,  intelligently,  that  policy,  are  doing,  and  are  going  to 
do,  incalculable  harm  to  every  industrial  interest  in  this 
country.” 

“  I  am,  as  I  have  often  proclaimed  myself,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  a  free-trader.  I  am  still,  as  I  have  always 
been,  opposed  to  protection  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — 
namely,  the  attempt,  not  to  protect  British  industries  against 
illegitimate  competition,  but  the  attempt  to  protect  British 
interests  against  legitimate  competition.  I  do  not  believe 
that  policy  is  likely  to  be  a  successful  policy  ;  I  do  not 
believe  in  it  now,  I  never  have  believed  in  it,  and  I  cannot 
be  a  party  to  it.  But,  because  I  am  thus  opposed  to  pro¬ 
tection  in  its  proper  sense,  and  because  I  am  thus  in  favour 
of  free  trade  in  its  proper  sense,  am  I  to  be  bound,  am  I  to 
ask  my  friends  to  be  bound,  to  those  antiquated  dogmas 
which  had  their  value,  no  doubt,  when  they  first  became  the 
common  currency  of  platform  orators,  but  which  are  now  in 
these  days — when  your  industries  are  deliberately  attacked 
by  foreign  scientifically  devised  tariffs — which  are,  believe 
me,  utterly  out  of  place,  and  should  be  relegated  to  the  study 
of  history,  not  to  the  study  of  contemporary  politics  ?  ” 
Speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Conservative  Association 
at  Hull ,  1st  February ,  1907. 

“  After  Mr.  Asquith’s  Budget,  who  can  say  that  the 
fiscal  system  of  this  country  is  one  with  which  we  may  be 
content  ?  After  the  [Colonial]  Prime  Ministers’  declaration, 
repeated  and  repeated  and  repeated,  who  can  say  that  the 
feeling  of  the  Colonies  is  a  mere  transitory  emotion  which 
those  who  look  to  permanent  bonds  may  do  well  to  ignore  ?  ” 

“  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  made  a  Budget 
of  which  he  claims  that  it  is  not  only  to  represent  the 
financial  position  for  this  year ,  but  that  it  is  to  forecast 
the  financial  policy  of  some  years  to  come .  What  do  we  find ? 
We  find  that  our  permanent  system  of  fiscal  policy  in  this 
oountry  is  to  involve  enormous  duties ,  duties ,  from  the  ad 
valorem  point  of  view ,  of  really  preposterous  magnitude ,  on 
- some  of  the  largest  articles  of  consumption  by  all  classes  of 
the  community ,  and  that  it  is  also  to  involve  the  permanent 
imposition  of  a  shilling  income-tax.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he  is  not 
pledged  to  a  shilling  income-tax.  No  more  he  is.  What  he 
is  pledged  to  is  a  policy  which  from  the  side  of  expenditure 
involves  a  cost  which  on  the  basis  of  taxation  to  which  he 
is  also  pledged,  must  at  least  require  a  shilling  income-tax, 
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Mr.  Balfour,  and  must  at  least  require  the  enormous  duties  which  are 
practically  equivalent  to  an  addition  to  that  shilling  income- 
tax.  For  my  own  part ,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  man 
who  seriously  considers  the  financial  position  of  the  country 
who  does  not  regard  and  who  ought  not  to  regard  that  state 
of  things  with  alarm." 

The  Burden  of  “  The  Government  have  indeed  reduced  the  Army,  and 

Taxation.  reduced  the  Army,  as  I  think,  in  a  most  unfortunate  way. 

But  after  all  their  reductions  it  is  not  pretended  now  by  any 
one  whose  opinion  is  worth  considering  that  it  is  possible, 
with  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  country,  to  contemplate 
in  the  near  future  any  great  diminution  either  in  the  cost  of 
the  Navy  or  in  the  cost  of  the  Army.  Indeed  I  fear  that 
both  as  regards  the  Navy  and  the  Army  sources  of  expendi¬ 
ture  may  have  been  deferred  which  will  fall  upon  the 
successors  of  the  present  Government,  and  that  such  repu¬ 
tation  for  economy  as  they  may  have  obtained  is  a  reputation 
based  on  false  pretences.  But,  without  going  into  that, 
it  is  quite  clear ,  by  their  own  admission ,  that  they  cannot 
carry  out  any  of  their  schemes ,  still  less  any  of  our  schemes 
of  social  reform ,  without  maintaining  the  taxation  of  this 
country ,  or  the  revenue  obtained  from  taxation ,  at  its 
present  level ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  chance  whatever 
that  ive  shall  see  any  diminution  either  in  the  over-heavy 
taxation  of  certain  imported  necessaries  or  luxuries ,  or  in 
the  immense  burden  thrown  upon  industry ,  as  well  as  upon 
individuals ,  by  maintaining  the  income-tax  at  a  shilling .” 

The  Necessity  “  What  is  the  remedy  ?  There  is  only  one  remedy. 

for  Revenue,  it  is  a  remedy  which  the  Government  refuses  even  to 
consider,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  remedy  which  men  of  all 
parties,  I  believe,  are  gradually  coming  to  think  is  the  only 
remedy,  and  that  remedy  is  to  extend  the  basis  of  taxation. 
That  remedy  is  to  include  in  the  articles  from  which  we 
derive  the  revenue  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  national 
defence  and  the  work  of  social  reform — to  draw  that  from 
duties  small  in  amount ,  but  on  articles  of  large  consump¬ 
tion ,  and  which ,  because  they  are  articles  of  large  consump¬ 
tion ,  will  yield  a  large  revenue ,  and  which ,  because  the  duty 
is  small ,  will  yield  that  revenue  without  any  serious  disloca¬ 
tion  of  trade  or  ivithout  throwing  any  serious  burden  on 
the  consumer.  That  is  the  policy  ivhich  seems  to  me  to  be 
recommended  by  the  necessities  of  the  United  Kingdom 
taken  by  itself ;  that  is  the  policy  which  seems  to  me  dictated 
by  sound  sense  if  we  had  no  colony  in  the  world ;  that  is 
the  policy  which  we  ought  to  pursue,  even  if  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  had  not  come  here 
and  with  one  accord,  with  an  earnestness  which  is  as 
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unanimous  as  the  policy  they  recommend,  pressed  upon  us 
the  extreme  advisability,  for  Imperial  reasons,  of  adopting 
some  form  of  colonial  preference.  Now,  all  that  I  think 
need  be  asked  of  the  taxpayer  of  this  country ,  all  that  need 
be  asked  of  the  citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom ,  is  that , 
having  adopted  the  fiscal  system  best  suited  to  his  own  needs , 
he  should  use  that  fiscal  system  for  carrying  out  what  every 
one  of  the  dependencies  of  this  Empire  desires — namely , 
strengthening  the  bonds  between  us  by  bringing  us  together 
on  a  commercial  basis.  For  my  part,  I  am  utterly  unable  to 
see  what  there  is  in  that  which  any  free-trader  need  object 
to  ;  I  am  utterly  unable  to  see  how  any  man,  bound,  as 
every  member  of  this  society  is  bound,  to  do  all  he  can  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  might  not  welcome  it 
gladly.” 

“  I  believe  that  from  the  lower  and  narrower  standpoint 
of  our  oivn  commercial  needs  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the 
present  Government  is  an  attitude  of  pure  folly.  Remember 
that  this  request  for  Imperial  preference  is  not  advanced  by 
people  who  regard  it  with  platonic  approval  as  an  abstract 
doctrine.  Canada,  for  instance,  has  done  something  sub- 
tan  tial  to  show  that  what  she  asks  from  us  she  is  ready  to 
give  to  us,  and  what  Canada  has  now  for  many  years  given 
to  us  has  been  of  immense,  and  will  be,  or  might  be,  of 
growing  importance  to  our  trade.  But  how  long  is  it 
possible  for  any  Canadian  to  keep  the  door  fully  open  to 
arrangements  with  the  mother  country  on  the  most  favour¬ 
able  terms  when  the  mother  country  persists  in  returning 
an  unfavourable  answer  to  her  suggestions.  Is  she  not 
forced — has  she  not  shown  that  she  is  forced — by  the  very 
circumstances  in  which  we  have  placed  her,  to  accept  the 
offers,  I  ought  perhaps  to  say,  of  other  countries  like  Ger¬ 
many  or  like  Italy — to  make  with  them  those  arrangements 
which  we  refused,  and  in  making  them  largely  and  perhaps 
permanently  to  diminish  the  advantages  which  we  might 
get,  but  which  we  refuse  to  get  from  the  preferential 
arrangements  ?  You  cannot  for  ever  keep  a  suitor  at  your 
door ;  you  cannot  expect  him  to  offer  you  substantial  advan¬ 
tages  while  you  return  him  nothing  better  than  polite  thanks. 
It  is  impossible  to  ask  him  to  refuse  to  do  with  foreign  nations 
that  which  you  say  is  beneath  your  notice  or  against  your 
interests  to  do  with  him  yourself.  And,  while  I  doubt  not 
for  one  moment  that  the  policy  of  preference  will  be  the 
policy  ultimately  adopted  by  this  country,  I  do  doubt,  and 
I  cannot  but  doubt,  that  when  that  policy  is  finally  adopted 
it  will  be  adopted  on  terms  less  advantageous  than  we 
might  easily  have  obtained  had  the  present  Government, 
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the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  present 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  known  in  what  their 
salvation  truly  consists.” 

“We  had  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  other  day  an  argument  against  the 
policy  of  preference.  What  did  he  tell  us  ?  He  said,  How 
can  you  establish  a  system  of  preference  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  her  various  Colonies  unless  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  those  Colonies  is  an  equal  advantage — 
unless,  in  other  words,  what  you  give  to  one  you  not  only 
give  to  the  other  in  principle,  but  give  to  the  other  in  exactly 
corresponding  and  equivalent  amounts.  Otherwise,  he  said, 
injustice  will  be  done,  and  bad  feeling  will  be  engendered. 
But  there  is  another  member  of  the  Government — speaking, 
I  presume,  with  authority — who  told  us  that  the  Colonial 
Office  and  the  Government  viewed  with  satisfaction  the 
establishment  of  preferential  arrangements,  not,  indeed, 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  but  between 
the  Colonies  themselves.  That  they  think  politic,  equitable, 
expedient,  and  in  every  way  convenient,  and  they  are  ready 
to  look  on  with  a  benevolent  smile  while  our  brother  nations 
or  sister  nations  are  doing  that  which  we  obstinately  refuse 
to  do,  But,  then,  how  about  this  question  of  equality  ? 
It  is  impossible  (I  quite  grant  it — everyone  grants  if)  to 
have  any  general  arrangement  which  shall  give  a  precisely 
equivalent  advantage  to  each  colony ,  simply  because  the 
produce  of  the  Colonies ,  the  economic  condition  of  the  Colonies , 
is  not  the  same ,  their  circumstances  differ ,  and  it  is ,  I  quite 
admit  impossible  to  frame  some  general  system  which  shall 
deal  out  precisely  the  same  results  to  each  of  the  Colonies 
with  which  you  have  dealings .  But  exactly  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  applies  to  the  arrangement  which  does  meet  ivith  the 
approval  of  the  Government — the  arrangement  between  the 
Colonies  themselves .  This  theoretic  equivalent  ivhich  is 
supposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  be  a 
necessary  element  in  every  arrangement  must  be  absent 
from  the  very  arrangement  which  they  sanctioned  and 
approved;  and  though  I  do  not  know  that  the  argument 
is  one  worth  pressing ,  it  is  worth  bringing  before  you 
to  show  how  little  the  Government  themselves  have  given 
themselves  the  trouble  to  think  out  this  question  or  to  frame 
any  coherent  and  consistent  system  that  will  stand,  the  tests 
which  they  themselves  say  ought  to  be  applied  to  it .” 

“  How  can  it  be  right  to  pin  our  faith,  as  if  it  was  a 
matter  on  which  our  eternal  salvation  depended,  to  a  fiscal 
system  which  is,  by  the  admission  of  its  advocates,  landing 
us  in  what  is  practically  a  permanent  income-tax  of  a 
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shilling  in  the  pound,  which  is  burdening  industry  by 
immense  direct  taxation  which  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
income-tax,  and  which  throws  upon  the  consumer  of  certain 
articles  the  prodigious  taxation  which  we  now  submit  to, 
and  submit  to  only  because  it  happens  to  fit  in  with  some 
scheme,  some  theory  of  finance  which,  however  sound  on 
its  broad  principles,  may  easily  be  driven,  and  is  in  fact 
driven,  to  pedantic  excess?” 

“  It  is  folly,  indeed,  to  bang  the  door,  as  the  door  has 
been  banged  by  the  Government,  violently  in  the  faces  of 
those  who  come  to  you  agreed  upon  a  policy,  to  hold  out  no 
hope  whatever  that  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  your  views 
are  capable  of  modification,  to  listen  to  no  argument,  to  be 
moved  by  no  appeal,  not  to  be  touched  by  the  feeling  which 
I  know  is  near  to  the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman  I  am 
addressing  now — the  feeling,  I  mean,  that  we  must  translate 
the  sentiment  of  brotherhood  into  practical  action.  To  ignore 
all  these  considerations,  to  be  deaf  to  all  these  appeals,  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  most  narrow-minded  and  foolish  form  of 
Imperial  statesmanship.  And  while  I  should  be  the  last  to 
accuse  a  statesman  like  Mr.  Asquith  of  being  indifferent  to 
the  Empire  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  a  citizen,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Government  to 
which  he  belongs — their  action  in  every  particular — seems 
to  me  of  a  kind  which,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  that  Empire,  must  drain  it  of  its  vital  forces,  and 
of  its  vital  strength  ;  and  I  would  appeal  from  them — from 
the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  they  represent 
— to  that  greater  force  in  the  country  which  I  believe  we 
in  this  great  hall  now  represent.  I  appeal  to  that  greater 
tribunal  whether,  now  that  we  have  seen  how  much  economy 
can  modify  the  need  for  altering  the  basis  of  taxation  and 
have  found  that  it  does  not  modify  it,  now  that  we  have 
discovered  that  we  are  to  be  saddled,  on  the  principles  of 
this  Government,  for  ever  with  one  of  the  crudest  systems 
of  taxation  that  can  be  conceived,  when  we  realise  that  by 
maintaining  it  we  are  running  in  the  face  of  all  that  is 
best  in  our  Colonial  Empire — the  time  has  not  come  when 
men  of  all  opinions,  men  of  all  shades  of  economic  thought, 
may  not  join  together,  and  say  that  that  which  time  has 
shown  to  be  antiquated  and  out  of  date  should  be  abandoned, 
and  that  we  should  adopt  those  new  methods  which  alone 
are  suited  to  the  new  necessitites  of  the  Empire.” — Speech 
at  the  Albert  Hall ,  3 rd  May ,  1907. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

“  The  old  ideas  of  trade,  of  free  competition,  are  changed. 
We  are  face  to  face  with  great  combinations  and  enormous 
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trusts,  having  behind  them  gigantic  wealth.  Even  the 
industries  and  the  commerce  which  we  thought  to  be 
peculiarly  our  own  are  in  danger.  It  is  quite  impossible 
that  these  new  methods  of  competition  can  be  met  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  old  and  antiquated  methods,  which  were 
perfectly  right  at  the  time  at  which  they  were  developed. 
At  the  present  moment  the  Empire  is  being  attacked  on  all 
sides,  and  in  our  isolation  we  must  look  to  ourselves.  We 
must  draw  closer  our  internal  relations,  ties  of  sentiment, 
ties  of  sympathy — yes,  and  ties  of  interest.” — Speech  of  May 
16th ,  1902. 

“  Is  this  Free  Trade  ?  No,  it  is  absolutely  a  new  situa¬ 
tion.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  in  our  history.  .  .  . 
I  say  the  people  of  this  Empire  have  got  to  consider  it. 
They  may  maintain,  if  they  like,  in  all  its  severity,  the 
interpretation — in  my  mind  an  entirely  artificial  and  wrong 
interpretation — which  has  been  placed  upon  the  doctrines  of 
Free  Trade.  .  .  .  In  that  case  they  will  be  absolutely  pre¬ 
cluded  from  giving  any  kind  of  preference  or  favour  to  any 
of  their  Colonies  abroad,  or  even  protecting  their  Colonies 
abroad,  when  they  offer  to  favour  us.  That  is  the  first 
alternative.  The  second  alternative  is  that  we  should  insist 
that  we  will  not  be  bound  by  any  purely  technical  definition 
of  Free  Trade  ;  that  while  we  seek  as  one  chief  object  free 
interchange  of  trade  and  commerce  between  ourselves  and 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  will  nevertheless  recover 
our  freedom,  resume  the  power  of  negotiation  and,  if 
necessary,  retaliation  whenever  our  own  interests  or  the 
relations  with  our  colonies  and  ourselves  are  threatened  by 
other  people.  I  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands.  .  .  .  You 
have  an  opportunity ;  you  will  never  have  it  again.” — 
Speech  at  Birmingham ,  May  15th ,  1903. 

“  There  is  no  man,  however  poor,  who  need  fear  under 
the  system  that  I  propose,  that,  without  his  good  will,  the 
cost  of  living  will  be  increased  a  single  farthing.” — Speech 
of  June  26 th,  1903. 

“  I  think  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
on  2nd  June,  was  absolutely  clear,  that  it  should  not  require 
further  elucidation.  But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  repeat 
my  views  and  reasons  for  holding  them.  I  have  never  ex¬ 
pressed  this  as  the  opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister,  but  only  as 
my  own  opinion — that  whenever  you  come  to  discuss  colonial 
preference  you  will  find  not  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  taxation 
on  food,  but  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  transfer  some  of  the 
existing  taxation  on  food  from  one  article  to  another.  That 
has  been  my  contention  from  the  first.  Every  one  under¬ 
stands  what  is  meant — to  take  off  taxation  on  tea,  sugar,  and 
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tobacco,  and  similar  objects  of  large  consumption  by  the 
poor,  in  order  to  put  some  of  that  taxation  back  on  another 
article  of  food — namely,  corn.  Now  what  is  the  position  of 
the  Government  with  regard  to  that  ?  Let  me  say  before¬ 
hand,  hon.  and  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  seem  to  have 
mistaken  that  statement  of  mine  as  to  what  might  be 
necessary  as  a  declaration  that  under  all  conceivable  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  be  necessary  or  desirable.  I  have  never 
said  anything  of  the  sort.  I  have  said  again  and  again  that 
you  cannot  tell  what  the  Colonies  will  give  in  return  until 
you  meet  the  Colonies  with  the  intention  of  ascertaining 
their  views  and  what  they  are  prepared  to  offer.  I  have 
said  that  if  they  were  unwilling  to  give  a  sufficient 
equivalent,  of  course  my  proposals  in  regard  to  the  Colonies 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  I  never  asked  any  supporters  in 
the  country  to  give  me  their  pledge  that  they  would  vote  for 
the  taxation  of  food  in  any  circumstances,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  do  it  at  the  general  election.  What  I  ask  is  that 
they  should  not  close  their  minds  to  the  possibility  of  this 
resort.  I  do  not  want  them  to  place  themselves  in 
antagonism  to  a  course  of  policy  the  advantage  of  which 
must  depend  on  information  not  now  before  them.  When 
the  conference  has  met,  and  we  know  what  the  Colonies  will 
give  and  what  we  are  asked  to  give  in  return,  then  it  will  be 
time  to  come  to  a  decision.  But  is  not  that  exactly  what  the 
Government  has  said  ?  From  the  beginning  of  this  matter 
I  believe  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  myself  in  all  essentials 
have  stood  upon  exactly  the  same  platform.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  the  first 
issue  of  the  Unionist  party  at  the  next  election  would  be 
Colonial  preference.  This  is  what  the  Prime  Minister  said 
at  the  Albert  Hall  : — 

“  ‘  What  I  have  said  about  what  is  commonlv  known 
as  retaliation  I  say  with  equal  emphasis  and  far  greater 
feeling  on  that  other  great  branch  of  fiscal  reform  which, 
while  most  difficult,  is  also  most  important.’ 

“There  you  have  a  most  distinct  statement  that  that 
question  of  fiscal  reform  is  the  most  important. 

“  6  What  has  been  asked,’  the  Prime  Minister  went 
on,  4  in  respect  of  this,  the  greatest,  the  most  important, 
and,  for  reasons  based  mainly  on  Colonial  sentiment, 
the  most  urgent  of  all  the  great  constructive  problems 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  ?  ’ 

“The  Prime  Minister  says  that  commercial  union  with 
the  Colonies  is  the  most  urgent  of  the  great  constructive 
problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  I  interpreted  that, 
and  I  interpret  it  still,  as  meaning  that  if  the  Government 
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goes  to  the  country  it  will  put  before  it  in  the  first  place 
what  the  Prime  Minister  has  declared  to  be  the  most 
important  issue.” — House  of  Commons ,  June  1th ,  1905. 
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“  Was  it  not  the  natural  course  to  adopt  the  happy 
medium  which  was  always  followed  by  practical  men — 
that  system  of  reciprocity  by  means  of  which,  through 
negotiations,  they  might  obtain  those  benefits  which  they 
all  acknowledged  in  increased  commerce,  and  avoid  those 
dangers  that  might  possibly  attend  a  less  cautious  and  prudent 
course  ?  .  .  ..  The  motion  of  the  honourable  gentleman 

meant  that  they  were  to  fight  against  hostile  tariffs  with  free 
imports,  and  nothing  else.  For  himself  he  believed  that 
would  be  a  policy  financially  of  the  most  disastrous  kind  ; 
at  any  rate,  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  its 
immediate  consequences  would  be  tariffs  more  hostile  to 
England.” — 25 th  April ,  1843. 

u  I  am  not  an  enemy  to  Free  Trade,  according  to  my  idea 
of  Free  Trade.  My  idea  of  Free  Trade  is  this — that  you  cannot 
have  Free  Trade  unless  the  person  you  deal  with  is  as  liberal 
as  yourself.  If  I  saw  a  prize-fighter  encountering  a  galley- 
slave  in  irons,  I  should  consider  the  combat  equally  as  fair 
as  to  make  England  fight  hostile  tariffs  with  free  imports.” — 
Speech  at  Shrewsbury ,  May  9 th,  1843. 

At  the  third  reading  of  the  Corn  Laws  Bill  in  1846, 
Mr.  Disraeli  said  : — “  It  may  be  in  vain  now,  in  the  midnight 
of  the  Free  Traders’  intoxication,  to  tell  them  that  there  will 
be  an  awakening  of  bitterness.  It  may  be  idle  now,  in  the 
springtide  of  their  economic  frenzy,  to  warn  them  that  there 
will  be  an  ebb  of  trouble.  But  the  dark  and  inevitable 
hour  will  arrive  ;  then,  when  their  spirit  is  softened  by 
misfortune,  they  will  recur  to  those  principles  of  fair 
Protection  which  made  England  great,  and  which  to  our 
belief  can  alone  keep  her  great.  They  may  then  perchance 
remember  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  people  and  the  cause 
of  England.” 

“  I  think  that  the  laws  that  were  repealed  in  1846  were 
repealed  in  panic  and  in  precipitation.  ...  I  have  told 
you  before,  and  I  declared  my  conviction  in  the  House  of 
Commons  years  ago,  that  if  you  resolved  to  maintain  the 
change  that  was  then  effected  you  would  sooner  or  later 
have  to  consider  the  whole  financial  system  of  the  country. 
You  had  a  financial  system  in  this  country  which  was  based 
upon  a  protective  system,  and  if  you  destroy  the  protective 
system  you  must  consider  the  financial  system,  which  is  its 
creature.” — Speech  at  Aylesbury ,  on  July  23rd,  1852. 
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“  I  cannot  conceive  how  onr  distant  Colonies  can  have 
their  affairs  administered  except  by  self-governing.  But 
self-government,  in  my  opinion ,  when  it  was  conceded ,  ought 
to  have  been  conceded  as  part  of  a  great  policy  of  Imperial 
consolidation .  It  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an 
Imperial  tariff \  by  securities  for  the  people  of  England  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  unappropriated  lands  which  belonged 
to  the  Sovereign  as  their  trustee,  and  by  a  military  code 
which  should  have  precisely  defined  the  means  and  the 
responsibilities  by  which  the  Colonies  should  be  defended, 
and  by  which,  if  necessary,  this  country  should  call  for  aid 
from  the  Colonies  themselves.  It  ought,  further,  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  some  representative  council  in  the 
metropolis  which  would  have  brought  the  Colonies  into 
direct  and  continuous  relations  with  the  Home  Government. 
All  this,  however,  was  omitted  because  those  who  advised 
that  policy — and  I  believe  their  convictions  were  sincere — 
looked  upon  the  Colonies  of  England,  looked  upon  our 
connexion  with  India,  as  a  burden  on  this  country,  viewing 
everything  in  a  financial  aspect,  and  totally  passing  by  those 
moral  and  political  considerations  which  make  nations  great, 
and  by  the  influence  of  which  alone  men  are  distinguished 
from  animals.  Well,  what  has  been  the  result  of  this 
attempt  during  the  reign  of  Liberalism  for  the  disintegration 
of  the  Empire  ?  It '  has  entirely  failed.  But  how  has  it 
failed  ?  Through  the  sympathy  of  the  Colonies  with  the 
mother  country.  They  have  decided  that  the  Empire  shall 
not  be  destroyed  ;  and  in  my  opinion  no  Minister  in  this 
country  will  do  his  duty  who  neglects  any  opportunity  of 
reconstructing  as  far  as  possible  our  Colonial  Empire ,  and 
of  responding  to  those  distant  sympathies  which  may  become 
the  source  of  incalculable  strength  and  happiness  to  this 
land.” — Speech  at  the  Crystal  Palace ,  on  June  Zkth ,  1872. 

Mr.  Justice  BYLBS  (1849). 

“  The  pecuniary  burthens  of  Great  Britain  are  among  the 
strongest  reasons  for  drawing  closer  the  bands  of  connection 
with  the  Colonies.  Without  them  she  will  soon  sink  to  the 
rank  of  a  fourth-rate  Power.  Her  obligations,  public  and 
private,  will  then  grind  her  to  powder.  With  her  Colonies, 
and  the  sure,  open,  boundless  field  which  they  present,  her 
debts  and  liabilities  are  dust  in  the  balance.” 

“  Men  of  fortune  !  if  you  live  to  witness  the  severance  of 
Great  Britain  from  her  Colonies,  you  will  find  your  wealth 
of  every  kind  vanish  like  Aladdin’s  palace.  Your  land  may 
remain,  but  its  value  will  be  gone.” — a Sophisms  of  Free 
Trade  P 
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THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

“No  man  can  or  does  believe  exactly  as  his  grandfather 
believed.” 

Mr.  CARNEGIE  (1901). 

“  It  is  estimated  that  only  one-eighth  of  Britain’s  produc¬ 
tion  is  exported,  but  if  we  consider  only  manufactured  articles 
we  find  that  in  pig  iron  9,000,000  tons  are  made  and  only 
1,000,000  exported.  In  coal  less  than  one-sixth  goes  abroad. 
In  textiles  of  linen  one-fourth  exported  :  £20,000,000 

produced,  £5,000,000  exported.  Woollens,  £50,000,000 
produced,  about  £14,000,000  exported.  In  cotton  goods 
alone  does  the  amount  exported  reach  the  amount  consumed 
at  home.  .  .  .  The  markets  of  uncivilised  lands  amount 

to  so  little,  and  Britain  has  no  advantage  from  her  nominal 
sway  under  the  policy  of  Free  Trade.  .  .  .  The  true 

statesman  will  soon  turn  his  attention  to  the  bettering  of 
conditions  at  home,  for  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  increase 
of  British  trade  can  most  easily  be  effected.  A  profitable 
home  market  is  the  strongest  weapon  that  can  be  used  to 
conquer  markets  abroad. ” — Mr.  Carnegie  on  “  British 
Pessimism  ”  in  “  Nineteenth  Century ,”  June ,  1901. 

LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  (1884). 

“  I  suspect  free  imports  of  the  murder  of  our  industries 
much  in  the  same  way  as  if  I  found  a  man  standing  over  a 
corpse  and  plunging  his  knife  into  it  I  should  suspect  that 
man  of  homicide,  and  I  should  recommend  a  coroner’s 
inquest  and  a  trial  by  jury.  Of  this  you  may  be  certain — 
that  an  impartial  enquiry  into  this  great  question  will  put 
more  hope  into  your  hearts  than  any  Reform  Bill.” — Speech 
on  Financial  Reform ,  Blackpool,  2£th  January,  1 884. 

RICHARD  COB  DEN. 

“  If,  as  has  lately  been  shown  in  England,  at  certain 
periods  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
review  its  principles  of  domestic  policy  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting  the  Government  to  the  changing  and  improving 
condition  of  its  people — it  must  be  equally  the  part  of  a  wise 
community  to  alter  the  maxims  by  which  its  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  have,  in  past  times,  been  regulated  in  conformity  with 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  over  the  entire  globe.” — 
Advertisement  to  “  Russia ,”  1836.  Cobdens  Political 
Writings,  Vol.  I.,  page  157. 

u  The  Colonial  system,  with  all  its  dazzling  appeals  to 
the  passions  of  the  people,  can  never  be  got  rid  of  except  by 
the  indirect  process  of  Free  Trade,  which  will  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  loose  the  bands  which  unite  our  Colonies  to 
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us  by  a  mistaken  notion  of  self-interest.” — “  Life  of  Cobdenf 
by  John  Morley ,  page  32.  Letter  to  Henry  Ashworth , 
April  12th ,  1842. 

“  Depend  upon  it,  nothing  can  be  got  by  fraternising 
with  Trades  Unions.  They  are  founded  upon  principles  of 
brutal  tyranny  and  monopoly.  I  would  rather  live  under 
a  Dey  of  Algiers  than  a  Trades  Committee.” — Oobden's  Letter 
to  his  Brother ,  August  1  6th,  1842. 

“  I  have  never  been  one  who  believed  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  would  throw  an  acre  of  land  out  of 
cultivation.  .  .  .  Our  object  is  not  to  diminish  the 

demand  for  labour  in  the  agricultural  districts,  but  I  verily 
believe,  if  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  were  fairly  carried 
out,  they  would  give  just  as  much  stimulus  to  the  demand 
for  labour  in  the  agricultural  as  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.” — Speech  in  Manchester ,  October  19 th,  1843. 

“  So  far  from  throwing  land  out  of  use  or  injuring  the 
cultivation  of  poorer  soils,  Free  Trade  in  corn  is  the  very 
way  to  increase  the  production  at  home,  and  stimulate  the 
cultivation  of  its  poorer  soils  by  compelling  the  application 
of  more  capital  and  labour  to  them.  We  do  not  contemplate 
deriving  one  quarter  less  corn  from  the  soil  of  this  country  ; 
we  do  not  anticipate  having  one  pound  less  of  butter  or 
cheese,  or  one  head  less  of  cattle  or  sheep  !  We  expect  to 
have  a  great  increase  in  production  and  consumption  at 
home.” — Speech  in  London ,  February  &th,  1844. 

“  As  far  as  I  can  obtain  information  from  the  books  of 
merchants,  the  cost  of  transit  from  Dantzig,  during  an 
average  of  ten  years,  may  be  put  down  at  10s.  6d.  a  quarter, 
including  in  this,  freight,  landing,  loading,  insurance,  and 
other  items  of  every  kind.  This  is  the  natural  protection 
enjoyed  by  the  farmers  of  this  country.” — Speech  in  House 
of  Commons ,  March  12tli,  1844. 

“  I  speak  my  unfeigned  conviction,  when  I  say  I  believe 
there  is  no  interest  in  this  country  that  would  receive  so 
much  benefit  from  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  as  the 
farmer-tenant  interest  in  this  country.  And,  I  believe, 
when  the  future  historian  comes  to  write  the  history  of 
agriculture,  he  will  have  to  state  : — 4  In  such  a  year  there 
was  a  stringent  Corn  Law  passed  for  the  protection  of 
agriculture.  From  that  time  agriculture  slumbered  in 
England,  and  it  was  not  until  by  the  aid  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  the  Corn  Law  was  utterly  abolished,  that 
agriculture  sprang  up  to  the  full  vigour  of  existence  in 
England,  to  become  what  it  now  is,  like  her  manufactures, 
unrivalled  in  the  world.’  ” — Speech  at  Manchester ,  October 
21th,  1844. 
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“  I  believe  that  if  you  abolish  the  Corn  Law  honestly, 
and  adopt  Free  trade  in  its  simplicity,  there  will  not  be  a 
Tariff  in  Europe  that  will  not  be  changed  in  less  than  five 
years  to  follow  your  example.” — Speech  in  Manchester , 
January  15th,  1846. 

“  The  Free  Traders  have  only  had  one  object  in  view, 
the  removal  of  those  restrictions  which  impede  the  progress 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  different  nations  of 
the  earth.” — Speech  at  Genoa ,  Jan.,  1847.  “  Reminiscences  of 
Richard  Cobdenf  page  44. 

“  The  true  test  of  the  worthiness  of  a  people  to  enjoy 
free  institutions  is  their  capacity,  by  timely  and  wise 
amendments,  to  adapt  them  to  the  changing  and  advancing 
circumstances  of  the  age.” — Address  to  the  Electors  of  the 
West  Riding,  June  21th,  1852.  “  Reminiscences  of  Richard 

Cobden,”  page  185. 

“We  must  not  stand  still,  or  imagine  that  we  can  remain 
stereotyped,  like  the  Chinese  ;  for  if  we  ever  cease  to  pro¬ 
gress  be  assured  we  shall  commence  to  decline.” — Speech 
at  Manchester,  October  25th,  1862.  “ Speeches  by  Richard 

Cobden ,”  Vol.  II.,  page  303. 

“And  I  will  say  this,  that  I  doubt  the  wisdom — I 
certainly  doubt  the  prudence — of  a  great  body  of  industrial 
people  allowing  themselves  to  continually  live  in  dependence 
upon  foreign  Powers  for  the  supply  of  food  and  raw  material, 
knowing  that  a  system  of  warfare  exists  by  which  at  any 
moment,  without  notice,  without  any  help  on  their  part 
or  means  of  prevention,  they  are  liable  to  have  the  raw 
material  and  the  food  withdrawn  from  them — cut  off  from 
them  suddenly — without  any  power  to  resist  or  hinder  it.” — 
October  29th,  1862. 

“We  (the  Canadians  and  the  English)  are  two  peoples 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  it  is  a  perilous  delusion  to 
both  parties  to  attempt  to  keep  up  a  sham  connexion  and 
dependence  which  will  snap  asunder  if  it  should  ever  be  put 
to  the  strain  of  stern  reality.  ...  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  both  that  we  should  as  speedily  as  possible 
sever  the  political  thread  by  which  we  are  as  communities 
connected,  and  leave  the  individuals  on  both  sides  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  relations  of  commerce  and  friendly  intercourse,  as 
with  other  nations.  I  have  felt  an  interest  in  this  confedera¬ 
tion  scheme,  because  I  thought  it  was  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  an  amicable  separation.” — Letter  to  Colonel  Cole ,  March 
20th ,  1865.  Morley's  “  Life  of  Richard  Cobdenf  Vol .  II., 
page  470. 
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SIR  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH. 

“  I  agree  with  the  Prime  Minister,  that  if  the  choice  be,  A  Necessary 
as  I  think  it  is,  between  standing  absolutely  on  the  old  lines  Change, 
and  a  genuine  change  in  our  fiscal  policy,  I  prefer  the 
latter.” — Speech  at  Bristol ,  November  13 th,  1903. 

“  What  is  the  history  of  this  small  duty  on  grain  and  on  The  Shilling 
flour  ?  When  I  proposed  it  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Corn  Duty, 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  last  year,  the  South  African 
War  was  still  in  a  stage  of  which  no  one  could  foresee  the 
end.  I  proposed  it  because  I  believed  it  was  necessary,  in 
my  opinion,  to  raise  more  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  war 
by  indirect  taxation,  and  because  I  believed  in  this  reviving 
of  this  small  duty  on  grain  and  on  flour  I  had  a  source  of 
revenue  which  would  yield  largely  to  the  Exchequer  while 
doing  the  minimum  of  injury  possible  to  the  trade,  the 
commerce,  and  the  industry  of  this  country.  When  I 
brought  it  before  my  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  it  was  my 
duty  to  say  to  them  that  I  foresaw  the  objections  with  which 
it  would  be  assailed.  I  knew  that  it  would  be  challenged 
as  a  violation  in  theory,  though  I  believed  not  in  practice, 
of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade.  I  was  well  aware  of  the  use 
which  might  be  made  of  it  in  the  revival  of  the  cry  of  the 
big  loaf  and  the  little  loaf  in  Parliamentary  elections.  But, 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  objections  to  this  proposal, 
my  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  cordially  accepted  what  I 
suggested  ;  and  when  the  war  ended  in  South  Africa,  as  we 
had  to  reconsider  the  finances  of  the  year,  again,  of  course, 
as  it  was  my  duty,  I  placed  the  matter  before  them,  not 
merely  as  a  tax  proposed  to  levy  the  necessary  revenues  for 
the  war,  but  as  a  permanent  addition  to  our  sources  of 
revenue.  They  unanimously  accepted  the  proposal  which 
I  made  to  them  to  persist  with  the  tax.  I  proposed  it  and 
my  colleagues  accepted  it  as  a  purely  fiscal  measure,  as  what, 
in  the  enormous  annual  growth  of  the  ordinary  expenditure 
of  the  country,  I  believed  and  they  believed  to  be  a  necessary 
addition  to  our  sources  of  indirect  taxation.  Very  well. 

What  has  been  the  result  ?  Has  the  tax  failed  as  a  fiscal 
measure  or  has  it  succeeded  ?  No,  Sir,  it  has  not  failed. 

It  has  produced  to  the  revenue  more  than  I  ever  anticipated. 

It  has  not  checked  that  great  import  of  corn  and  flour  from 
abroad  upon  which  this  country  depends  for  its  existence. 

There  never  was,  I  believe,  a  larger  import  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  in  any  one  year  than  there  was  in  the  year 
which  has  just  closed.  Has  it  protected  the  British  corn¬ 
growing  farmer  ?  In  the  discussions  on  the  tax,  I  and  my 
right  hon.  friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  to  rebut 
suggestions  that  it  would  do  so.  It  has  not  done  so  in  the 
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least  degree — for  the  simple  reason  which  last  year  I  stated 
to  the  House,  that  foreign  wheat  and  British  wheat  are,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  us,  two  different  things  in  their  value  and  in 
their  price  ;  and  this  was  singularly  exemplified  by  the  bad 
harvest  of  the  last  year,  the  result  of  which  has  been  that 
foreign  wheat  has  necessarily  commanded  a  somewhat  larger 
price  than  before,  quite  irrespective  of  the  duty,  while  British 
wheat  has  fetched  a  very  low  price  indeed.  Has  the  tax 
increased  the  price  of  bread  ?  If  it  had  increased  the  price 
of  bread,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
bread  would  have  been,  I  might  say,  universal,  or  at  any 
very  general.  All  that  has  happened  is  that  in  some  places 
the  bakers  took  advantage  of  the  tax  to  do  what  they  had 
been  long  meditating  for  other  reasons — namely,  to  increase 
the  price  of  the  loaf  for  a  temporary  period — while  in  other 
places  there  was  no  rise  at  all.  And,  finally,  I  venture 
to  say  to  say  that  when  this  tax  is  repealed,  sis,  of  course, 
after  the  proposals  of  the  Government,  repealed  it  will  be, 
whether  the  producers  of  corn  or  flour  abroad  may  profit, 
or  whether  the  steamship  companies  and  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  who  bring  us  that  corn  or  flour  may  profit,  or  whether 
our  dealers,  millers,  or  bakers  may  profit,  there  is  one  person 
who  will  not  profit  at  all  by  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  and  that 
is  the  consumer  of  bread.  Therefore,  Sir,  when  I  first  heard 
of  the  proposal  of  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  repeal  this  duty,  I  confess  I  heard  it  with 
surprise  and  regret.” — Extract  from  Speech  on  the  Finance 
Bill  (Budget),  House  of  Commons ,  June  9 th,  1903. 

“  You  know  that  last  year  I  imposed  a  shilling  duty  upon 
corn.  Part  of  that  duty  was  certainly  paid  by  some  of  the 
great  railway  companies  in  the  United  States,  who  lowered 
their  rates  to  a  certain  extent  in  order  to  relieve  the  flour 
producers  in  the  Western  States  of  America,  in  order  to  place 
them  on  an  equality  with  the  home  producer  here.” — 
Extract  from  Speech  at  Manchester ,  November  5 th,  1903, 
as  reported  in  the  u  Manchester  Guardian  ”  of  the  following 
day . 

JOHN  STUART  MILL . 

“  A  country  cannot  be  expected  to  renounce  the  power 
of  taxing  foreigners,  unless  foreigners  will  in  return  practise 
towards  itself  the  same  forbearance.  The  only  mode  in 
which  a  country  can  save  itself  from  being  a  loser  by  the 
revenue  duties  imposed  by  other  countries  on  its  com¬ 
modities,  is  to  impose  corresponding  revenue  duties  on 
theirs.”  From  the  essay  on  “ International  Commerce ,” 
and  quoted  in  the  “  Principles  of  Political  Economy ,”  Book 
V .,  chap,  4,  p,  516. 
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“  The  only  case  in  which,  on  mere  principles  of  political 
economy,  protecting  duties  can  be  defensible,  is  when  they 
are  imposed  temporarily  (especially  in  a  young  and  rising 
nation)  in  hopes  of  naturalizing  a  foreign  industry,  in  itself 
perfectly  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  The 
superiority  of  one  country  over  another  in  a  branch  of  pro¬ 
duction,  often  arises  only  from  having  begun  it  sooner. 
There  may  be  no  inherent  advantage  on  one  part,  or  dis¬ 
advantage  on  the  other,  but  only  a  present  superiority  of 
acquired  skill  and  experience.  A  country  which  has  this 
skill  and  experience  yet  to  acquire,  may  in  other  respects  be 
better  adapted  to  the  production  than  those  which  were 
earlier  in  the  field  ;  and  besides,  it  is  a  just  remark  of  Mr. 
Rae,  that  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  promote  improve¬ 
ments  in  any  branch  of  production,  than  its  trial  under  a 
new  set  of  conditions.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
individuals  should ,  at  their  own  risk ,  or  rather  to  their 
certain  loss ,  introduce  a  new  manufacture ,  and  bear  the 
burthen  of  carrying  it  on  until  the  producers  have  been 
educated  up  to  the  level  of  those  with  whom  the  processes  are 
traditional .  A  protecting  duty ,  continued  for  a  reasonable 
time ,  ivill  sometimes  be  the  least  inconvenient  mode  in  ivhich 
the  nation  can  tax  itself  for  the  support  of  such  an  experi¬ 
ment .  But  the  protection  should  be  confined  to  cases  in 
which  there  is  good  ground  of  assurance  that  the  industry 
which  it  fosters  will  after  a  time  be  able  to  dispense  with 
it ;  nor  should  the  domestic  producers  ever  be  allowed  to 
expect  that  it  will  be  continued  to  them  beyond  the  time 
necessary  for  a  fair  trial  of  what  they  are  capable  of  accom¬ 
plishing.” — From  “  Principles  of  Political  Economy .”  Book 
F,  chapter  10,  par.  1. 


The  “  Young 
Countries  ” 
heresy. 


PROF.  NICHOLSON. 

u  If  the  taxing  country  has  been  taking  a  large  part  of  Who  pays  the 
the  foreign  supply  (a  partial  buyers’  monopoly)  the  foreigner  * 
may  be  compelled  to  bear  part  of  the  tax  to  lessen  his  loss.” 

— “ Principles  of  Political  Economy ,”  Vol.  III.,  p .  342. 


SIR  LYON  PLAYFAIR  {1891)  on  the  McKinley  Bill. 

“  If  the  Americans  be  right  in  principle,  and  if  they  a  Free  Trade 
be  successful  in  practice,  the  whole  policy  of  the  United  Judgment. 
Kingdom  is  founded  on  a  gigantic  error,  and  must  lead  to 
our  ruin  as  a  commercial  nation.” 


PROF.  THOROLD  ROGERS. 

“  The  best  economic  condition  is  not  that  in  which  the  Batter  than 
greatest  amount  of  produce  is  obtained  at  the  cheapest  rate,  Cheapness, 
the  greatest  amount  of  capitalists  pick  up  the  greatest  amount 
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of  profits,  but  one  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  workmen 
can  live  with  greatest  possible  comfort  and  security.” — 
Oxford  Free  Trade  Lectures . 


Our  Present 
Position. 


The  Magic 
Spell. 


Go  forth  to 
fight  for  it. 


The  late  LORD  SALISBURY. 

“  Under  cover  of  this  fetish  worship  of  a  set  of  doctrines 
that  are  called  Free  Trade,  but  which  are  not  Free  Trade, 
you  are  excluded  from  acts  of  self-defence,  and  so  long  as  you 
are  thus  excluded,  you  may  sigh  in  vain  for  justice  in  fiscal 
matters.” — Speech  at  Manchester ,  October  20th ,  1879. 

44  1  here  is  another  question — namely,  the  question  of 
altering  our  duties  in  favour  of  our  Colonies  ;  that  is  to  say, 
drawing  our  Colonies  nearer  to  ourselves  by  abolishing  so 
far  as  may  be  the  Custom-houses  that  separate  the  two.  I 
do  not  put  it  before  you  as  a  matter  that  is  free  from 
difficulty,  but  what  I  demur  to  is  that  you  should  be  pro - 
hibited  from  entertaining  the  idea  of  differential  duties  in 
favour  of  the  Colonies  as  though  it  were  an  economical 
heresy .” — Speech  at  Victoria  Hall ,  November  Ath,  1885. 

44  This  matter  of  commercial  tariffs  is  singularly  unfitted 
for  the  exercise  of  that  magic  spell  of  remonstrance  and 
objurgation  of  which  the  people  of  this  country  are  so  fond. 
The  object  of  a  foreign  Power  in  raising  its  tariffs  is  to 
exclude  your  commodities,  and  when  you  tell  them  in 
reproachful  tones  that  the  effect  of  their  policy  will  be  to 
exclude  your  commodities,  the  only  result  is,  they  say, 4  Thank 
you,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  That  is  just  what  I 
intended.’  And  they  give  another  turn  of  the  screw  to  the 
tariff,  in  order  that  the  effect  may  be  quite  unmistakable, 
and  leave  you  to  your  reproaches.  I  therefore  hope  that, 
whatever  other  policy  may  be  recommended  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  by  these  enlightened  Chambers,  they  will  not 
go  back  to  the  somewhat  antiquated  policy  of  remonstrance, 
which  will  do  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  intended.” — 
Speech  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom ,  in  London ,  on  March 
Ath ,  1891. 

44 1  feel  deeply  the  very  great  importance  of  the  subjects 
submitted  to  us,  involving  as  they  do  not  only  our  relations, 
and  the  continuance  of  our  relations,  with  the  Colonies,  but 
also  raising  those  vast  fiscal  questions  which  are  engaging 
more  than  any  other  political  or  perhaps  social  question,  the 
attention  of  every  nation  in  the  world.  With  respect  to 
those  two  unlucky  treaties,  precluding  British  Colonies  from 
admitting  British  goods  on  more  favourable  terms  than 
foreign  goods,  that  were  made  some  thirty  years  ago,  I  am 
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sure  the  matter  of  the  relation  of  our  Colonies  could  not  Lord 
have  been  fully  considered.  I  can  give  you,  with  the  greatest  Salisbury, 
confidence,  an  assurance  that  not  only  this  Government,  but  cont'nue|h 
no  future  Government,  will  be  disposed  to  enter  into  such 
engagements  again.  We  shall  be  glad,  indeed,  to  take  every 
opportunity  that  arises  for  delivering  ourselves  from  those 
unfortunate  engagements.  Those  who  believe,  as  you  believe, 
that  you  are  the  representatives  of  a  rising  movement,  in 
possession  of  a  policy  which  only  requires  to  be  explained 
to  your  countrymen  in  order  to  be  adopted  by  them,  your 
duty  is  plain.  You  have  to  state  the  details  of  your  policy 
and  spare  no  pains  in  the  effort  of  impressing  it  upon  your 
fellow  men.  You  are  invited,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  feel  themselves  to  be  the  pioneers  of  such  a  movement, 
and  the  apostles  of  such  a  doctrine,  to  go  forth  to  fight  for 
it.” — Reply  to  the  deputation  of  the  United  Empire  Trade 
League  respecting  the  treaties  with  Belgium  and  Germany , 

June ,  1891. 

“  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  everybody  believed  that  Free  The  War  of 
Trade  had  conquered  the  world,  and  they  prophesied  that  Tariffs, 
every  nation  would  follow  the  example  of  England  and  give 
itself  up  to  absolute  Free  Trade.  The  results  are  not  exactly 
what  they  prophesied,  but  the  more  adverse  the  remarks 
were,  the  more  the  devoted  prophets  of  Free  Trade  declared 
that  all  would  come  right  at  last  ;  the  worse  the  tariffs  of 
foreign  countries  became,  the  more  confident  were  the 
prophecies  of  an  early  victory.  But  we  see  now,  after  many 
years’  experience,  that,  explain  it  how  we  may,  foreign 
nations  are  raising,  one  after  another,  a  wall,  a  larger  wall  of 
protection  around  their  shores  which  excludes  us  from  their 
markets,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  do  their  best  to 
kill  our  trade.  We  live  in  an  age  of  a  war  of  tariffs. 

Every  nation  is  trying  how  it  can,  by  agreement  with  its 
neighbour,  get  the  greatest  possible  protection  for  its  own 
industries,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  possible  access 
to  the  markets  of  its  neighbours.  This  kind  of  negotiation 
is  continually  going  on.  It  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half  with  great  activity.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
you  that  what  I  observe  is  that  A  is  very  anxious  to  get  a 
favour  of  B,  and  B  is  anxious  to  get  a  favour  of  C,  but  nobody 
cares  two  straws  about  getting  the  commercial  favour  of 
Great  Britain.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ?  It  is  that  in 
this  great  battle  Great  Britain  has  deliberately  stripped  her¬ 
self  of  the  armour  and  the  weapons  by  which  the  battle  has 
to  be  fought.  You  cannot  do  business  in  this  world  of  evil 
on  those  terms.  If  you  go  to  market  you  must  bring  money 
with  you  ;  if  you  fight  you  must  fight  with  the  weapons  with 
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which  those  you  have  to  contend  with  are  fighting.  It  is 
not  easy  for  you  to  say,  4 1  am  a  Quaker,  I  do  not  fight  at  all, 
I  have  no  weapon,’  and  to  expect  that  people  will  pay  the 
same  regard  to  you,  and  be  as  anxious  to  obtain  your  good¬ 
will  and  to  consult  your  interests  as  they  will  be  of  the 
people  who  have  retained  their  armour  and  still  hold  their 
weapons.  The  weapons  with  which  they  all  fight  is  admis¬ 
sion  to  their  own  markets — that  is  to  say,  A  says  to  B,  4  If 
you  will  make  your  duties  such  that  I  can  sell  in  your 
market,  I  will  make  my  duties  such  that  you  can  sell  in  my 
market.’  But  we  begin  by  saying,  4  We  will  levy  no  duties 
on  anybody,’  and  we  declare  that  it  would  be  contrary  and 
disloyal  to  the  glorious  and  sacred  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  to 
levy  any  duty  on  anybody  for  the  sake  of  what  we  can  get  by 
it.  It  may  be  noble,  but  it  is  not  business.  On  these  terms 
you  will  get  nothing,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that 
you  are  practically  getting  nothing.  The  opinion  of  this 
country,  as  stated  by  its  authorised  exponents,  has  been 
opposed  to  what  is  called  a  retaliatory  policy.  We,  as  the 
Government  of  the  country  at  the  time,  have  laid  down  for 
ourselves  a  strict  rule  from  which  there  is  no  departure,  and 
we  are  bound  not  to  alter  the  traditional  policy  of  the  country, 
unless  we  are  convinced  that  a  large  majority  of  the  country 
is  with  us,  because  in  these  foreign  affairs  consistency  of 
policy  is,  beyond  all  things,  necessary.  But  though  that  is 
the  case,  still  if  I  may  aspire  to  fill  the  office  of  a  counsellor 
to  the  public  mind,  I  should  ask  you  to  form  your  own 
opinion  without  reference  to  traditions  or  denunciations — 
not  to  care  two  straws  whether  you  are  orthodox  or  not,  but 
to  form  your  opinions  according  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense.  I  would  impress  upon  you  that  if  you  intend,  in  this 
conflict  of  commercial  treaties,  to  hold  your  own,  you  must 
be  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  inflict  upon  the  nations  which 
injure  you  the  penalty  which  is  in  your  hands — that  of  re¬ 
fusing  them  access  to  your  markets.” — Speech  at  Hastings  on 
May  18  th,  1892. 

44  It  is  very  interesting  to  read  Mr.  Ross’s  address  about 
the  error  into  which  free  trade  may  run,  for  I  am  old  enough 
to  remember  the  rise  of  free  trade,  and  the  contempt  with 
which  the  apprehensions  of  the  protectionists  of  that  day 
were  received.  But  a  generation  must  pass  before  the 
fallacies  then  proclaimed  will  be  unlearnt.  There  are  too 
many  people  whose  minds  were  formed  under  their  influence, 
and  until  those  men  have  died  out  no  change  of  policy  can 
be  expected.”  In  Letter  to  Col .  George  T .  Denison ,  President 
of  the  Empire  League  in  Canada ,  dated  March  ls£,  1901, 
and  published  in  the  44  Times  ”  on  May  1 8th,  1905. 
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SIR  JOHN  SEELEY. 

44  Our  problem  has  difficulties  of  its  own,  immense  Qn 
difficulties,  but  the  greatest  of  these  difficulties  is  one  which  Peesimitm. 
we  make  ourselves — it  is  the  false  conception  that  the 
problem  is  insoluble.” — The  44  Expansion  of  England.” 

The  Same. 

44  In  not  much  more  than  half  a  century  the  Englishmen  Population  of 
beyond  the  sea — supposing  the  Empire  to  hold  together — will  the  Empire, 
be  equal  in  number  to  the  Englishmen  at  home  ;  and  the 
total  will  be  much  more  than  a  hundred  millions.” — 

44  Expansion  of  England”  page  14. 

PROF.  SELIGMAN. 

“  It  is  obvious  that  cases  may  arise  where  it  is  not  true  who  pay3 
that  4  the  tariff  is  a  tax,’  in  the  sense  that  the  whole  burden  Duty  ? 
of  an  import  duty  is  necessarily  borne  by  the  consumer.” — 

44  Incidence  of  Taxation 2nd  Ed.,  page  303. 

PROF.  SENIOR. 

44  A  part  of  the  taxes  received  by  the  Government  of  Who  pays  the 
one  country  is  often  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  another.” —  Duty  ? 

44  Outlines  of  Political  Economy,”  page  184. 

PROF.  HENRY  S  IDG  WICK. 

44  Unless  foreign  products  are  completely  excluded  by  who  pays  the 
import  duties,  such  duties  will  partly  have  the  effect  of  Duty  ? 
levying  a  tribute  on  foreign  producers,  the  amount  and 
duration  of  which  may  in  certain  cases  be  considerable.” — 

44  Principles  of  Political  Economy,”  page  493. 

The  Same. 

44  Suppose  that  a  5  per  cent,  duty  is  imposed  on  foreign  who  pays  the 
silks,  and  that,  in  consequence,  after  a  certain  interval,  half  Duty  ? 
the  silks  consumed  are  the  product  of  native  industry,  and 
that  the  price  of  the  whole  has  risen  2\  per  cent.  It  is 
obvious  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  other  half  which 
comes  from  abroad  yields  the  State  5  per  cent.,  while  the  tax 
levied  on  consumers  as  a  whole  is  only  2\  per  cent.,  so 
that  the  nation  in  the  aggregate  is  at  this  time  losing 
nothing  by  protection,  except  the  cost  of  collecting  the  tax  ; 
while  a  loss  equivalent  to  the  whole  tax  falls  on  the  foreign 
producers.” — 44  Principles  of  Political  Economy,”  page  493. 

A.  C.  PIGOU,  M.A.,  F.S.S., 

Jevonfs  Memorial  Lecturer  at  University  College ,  London. 

(One  of  the  fourteen  Professors  of  Political  Economy  who  Who  pays  the 

signed  the  manifesto  against  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  pro-  Duty  ? 
posals  in  August,  1903.) 
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“  Economists  are  agreed  that  a  part  of  the  direct  burden 
of  import  duties  is,  in  general,  shifted  permanently  on  to 
foreigners.” — 44  Protective  and  Preferential  Import  Duties ,” 
page  23. 

ADAM  SMITH. 

Effect  of  Free  u  If  the  free  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  were 

Imports.  permitted  several  of  the  home  manufactures  would  probably 
suffer,  and  some  of  them  go  to  ruin  altogether.” — 44  Wealth 
of  Nations ,”  Book  IV .,  chap.  2. 

LORD  MILNER. 

Cn Preference.  “It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  one  form  of 
Imperial  partnership,  the  one  new  tie  of  a  practical  kind, 
which  all  the  Colonies,  including  Canada,  are  as  yet  unani¬ 
mous  in  desiring,  should  have  met  with  no  better  reception 
in  the  Mother  Country.  The  historian  of  the  future  will 
rub  his  eyes  with  wonder,  as  foreign  observers  already  do, 
at  the  national  infatuation  which  has  led  us  to  look  askance 
and  to  boggle  over  one  of  the  fittest  opportunities  ever  offered 
to  any  nation  of  recovering  what  it  had  carelessly  thrown 
away.  4  Preferential  trade  relations  ’  with  our  own  fellow 
kinsmen,  a  position  of  permanent  advantage  in  some  of  the 
greatest  and  most  promising  markets  in  the  world,  is  a  boon 
which — apart  entirely  from  its  political  consequences,  great 
as  they  must  be — would  be  worth  securing  even  at  a  heavy 
price.  And  the  price  we  should  in  fact  have  to  pay  is  a 
bagatelle.  It  is  difficult  to  regard  with  patience  the  disastrous 
accident  of  party  warfare  which  has  caused  it  to  be  so 
absurdly  exaggerated.  A  sober  examination  of  the  question 
has  been  rendered  for  the  moment  impossible  by  the  fact 
that  it  lent  itself  to  a  party  cry.  And  those  who  raised  that 
cry  are  evidently  still  convinced  that  it  is  good  business  to 
keep  it  up.  Indeed,  they  now  rely  almost  exclusively  on 
the  4 dear  food*'  argument,  the  more  far  seeing  of  them 
having  evidently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
prudent  to  commit  yourself  too  deeply  against  any  and  every 
modification  of  our  tariff  system.  4  You  cannot  give  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  Colonies  without  a  tax  on  corn.  What  a  way 
of  promoting  Imperial  unity— to  make  living  dearer  for  the 
mass  of  the  people  !  ’  That  is  practically  their  whole  case. 
But  it  is  not  true,  either  that  you  cannot  give  any  preference 
at  all  without  a  tax  on  corn,  or  that,  with  such  a  tax,  the 
necessaries  of  life  as  a  whole  must  be  dearer.  For,  even 
granting  that  such  a  tax  would  come  out  of  the  pocket  of 
the  consumer  (though  that  is  far  from  certain),  it  is  clearly 
possible  to  compensate  him  for  a  slight  increase  of  cost  on  a 
single  article  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  other  duties.” — 
National  Review ,  April,  1907. 


FOREIGN  OPINIONS. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

QEORGB  WASHINGTON. 

“  The  safety  and  interest  of  the  people  require  that  they 
should  promote  such  manufactures  as  tend  to  render  them 
independent  of  others.”  (If  this  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
manufactures,  how  much  more  imperative  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  food  products  ?) 

PRESIDENT  GRANT. 

66  The  American  system  of  locating  manufactories  next 
to  the  plough  and  the  pasture  has  produced  a  result  notice¬ 
able  by  the  intelligent  portion  of  all  commercial  nations.” 

PRESIDENT  McKINLEY. 

“  Free  Trade  or  a  Revenue  Tariff  has  no  respect  for 
labour.  It  holds  it  as  the  mere  machinery  for  capital.  It 
would  have  cheap  men  that  it  might  have  cheap  merchan¬ 
dise.” — August  21  st,  1888,  at  Atlanta. 

“  That  country  is  least  prosperous  where  low  prices  are 
secured  through  low  wages.  Cheap  foreign  goods,  free  or 
practically  free,  in  competition  with  domestic  goods,  involve 
cheap  labour  at  home  or  dependence  upon  foreign  manufac¬ 
tures.  Those  who  advocate  duties  solely  for  revenue  see  only 
as  a  result  cheaper  prices,  which  are  temporary  at  best, 
and  do  not  see  the  other  side,  that  of  lower  wages,  cheaper 
labour,  agricultural  depression,  and  general  distress.” — At 
Toledo ,  February  12th ,  1891. 

“Nothing  is  cheap  which  enforces  idleness  upon  our 
people.” — Cincinnati ,  September  1st ,  1891. 

“  I  am  opposed  to  Free  Trade  because  it  degrades 
American  labour.” — At  Homestead ,  Pa.,  September  12th ,  1896. 

“  We  want  no  Free  Trade  in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

The  Capitalist  can  wait  on  his  dividends,  but  the  Working 
Man  cannot  wait  on  his  dinner.” — At  Western  New  York , 
September  2nd ,  1896. 

u  In  1892  Free  Trade  as  against  Protection  was  the 
paramount  issue  of  the  campaign,  and  Free  Trade  triumphed 
before  the  great  tribunal  of  the  American  people.  This  year 
we  bring  the  question  to  you  again.  We  ask  you  to  review 
it  and  to  express  your  reconsidered,  better,  and  more  matured 
judgment  upon  that  issue  after  three  years  of  dreadful  ex¬ 
perience.” — At  Canton ,  October  15th ,  1896. 


National 

Independence. 


The  American 
System. 


Cheap 

Merchandise 
—Cheap  Men. 


Low  Prices— 
Low  Wages. 


Dinner  v. 
Dividends. 


Free  Trade 
“  A  Dreadful 
Experience.” 
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Result  of 
Protection  in 
Three  Years. 


Testimony  to 
Preference. 


The  best 
motto. 


National 

Welfare. 


A  German 
Prophecy. 


(The  American  working  olasses  accepted  President 
McKinley’s  arguments,  threw  over  Free  Trade,  and  went 
back  to  Protection.) 

(1)  44  I  have  come  ...  to  congratulate  you  and  your 
fellow-workmen  everywhere  upon  the  improved  condition  of 
the  country  and  upon  our  qeneral  prosperity .” — At  Chicago. 
October  10th ,  1899. 

(2)  44  Wages  and  employment  have  waited  upon  labour, 
and,  differing  from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago ,  labour  is 
not  waiting  on  the  outside  for  wages.” — At  Vincennes ,  Ind ., 
October  11th ,  1899. 

The  late  HON.  J.  G.  BLAINB. 

44  As  I  look  at  it,  your  British  fiscal  system  makes  us  a 
free  gift  of  all  the  goods  we  import  from  Great  Britain. 
True,  we  pay  you  a  hundred  million  dollars  yearly,  but  you 
present  us  yearly  with  more  value  than  that  in  able-bodied 
humanity — in  working  men  and  women,  whom  a  sensible 
system  of  preferential  tariffs  would  divert  to  your  Colonies 
and  retain  in  your  own  citizenship.” 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 

44  The  prosperity  of  any  of  us  can  be  best  attained  by 
measures  that  will  promote  the  prosperity  of  all.  The 
poorest  motto  upon  which  an  American  can  act  is  the  motto 
of  4  Some  men  down,’  and  the  safest  to  follow  is  that  of 
4  All  men  up.’  ” 

44  The  true  welfare  of  the  nation  is  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  the  wage-worker — of 
the  man  who  tills  the  soil,  and  of  the  mechanic,  the  handi¬ 
craftsman,  the  labourer.  If  we  can  insure  the  prosperity  of 
these  two  classes  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the 
prosperity  of  the  rest,  for  that  will  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.” 


GERMANY. 

BISMARCK  0879). 

44  The  abstract  teaching  of  theoretical  science  leaves  me 
perfectly  cold.  I  must  judge  by  the  experiment  we  are 
making.  I  see  that  lands  which  are  protectionists  prosper, 
and  lands  that  are  free  traders  go  back  ;  and  great  and 
mighty  England — the  strong  champion  who,  after  he  had 
developed  his  muscles,  stepped  upon  the  market  and  said : 
4  Who  will  strive  with  me  ?  I  am  ready  for  anyone  ’ — even 
he  is  gradually  going  back  to  protection,  and  will  have 
returned  to  it  in  a  few  years,  in  order,  at  all  events,  to 
retain  the  English  market.” 
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“  They  (the  Free  Traders)  attack  me  personally  instead 
of  dealing  with  the  question  under  discussion.  They  ask 
whether  I  have  been  consistent.  I  formerly  consented  to 
that  which  I  now  oppose.  The  entire  current  of  affairs  has 
changed.  Only  two  countries  are  constantly  losing  ground : 
rich,  burly,  full-blooded  England,  with  its  old  industry 
favoured  in  so  many  different  ways,  and  poor,  weakly 
Germany,  which  is  still  engaged  in  making  a  beginning.” 

u  They  are  men  of  theory,  who  have  no  proper  feeling 
for  realities,  and  who  have  acquired  their  knowledge,  not 
from  experience,  but  from  books.  .  .  .  Most  of  these 
gentlemen — lawyers,  journalists,  holders  of  funded  property 
— are  people  who  live  upon  fees,  pensions,  salaries,  divi¬ 
dends  .  .  .  and  are  not  personally  affected  (by  bad  trade), 
and  have  no  experience,  yet  have  most  to  say  in  the 
matter  ;  ‘  who  neither  sow,  nor  reap,  nor  spin.’  ” 


11  Constantly 

losing 

ground.” 


Men  of 
Theory. 


FRANCE. 

M.  PAULIENT,  a  leading  French  Senator . 

“  You  must  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  ideas  put  Our  only 
forward  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  are  visionary,  transient,  chance, 
and  unpremeditated.  I  am  convinced  that  not  only  will 
Britain  fall  in  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme,  but  that  in 
the  position  in  which  she  is,  she  cannot  do  otherwise. 

Should  she  not  follow  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  a  few 
years  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  her  in  the  matter  of 
industrial  life  but  the  carrying  trade.  It  is  essential  for  her 
to  keep  her  own  markets  for  herself,  just  as  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Germany  and  other  countries  have  done.” 
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Our  Injured 
Industries. 


Chapter  YII. 

OPPONENTS’  OPINIONS. 


Sir  H.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 

“  In  this  country  we  know,  thanks  to  the  patient  and 
accurate  scientific  investigations  of  Mr.  Rowntree  and  Mr. 
Charles  Booth,  that  there  is  about  30  per  cent,  of  our 
population  underfed,  on  the  verge  of  hunger.  Thirty  per 
cent,  of  41  millions  comes  to  something  over  12  millions — 
almost  identical,  as  you  see,  with  the  whole  population  of 
the  Colonies.” — Speech  at  Perth . — “  Daily  News ,”  June 
&th ,  1903. 

u  The  home  market  was  that  which  was  of  paramount 
importance  to  them,  and  its  cultivation  should  be  the  first 
object.” — Speech  at  Dundee ,  November  11th,  1904. 

Mr-  H.  H.  ASQUITH. 

“  English  trade  in  these  days  carried  on  its  operations 
under  great,  formidable,  and  increasing  difficulties  ;  the  wall 
of  tariffs  which  excluded  us  from  foreign  markets  was  every 
day  becoming  higher  and  higher,  and  side  by  side  with  these 
hostile  and  aggressive  manifestations  we  found  every  day 
that  in  activity  of  industrial  energy  and  industrial  equipment 
our  rivals  became  keener.” — Speech  at  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce  Banquet,  London . — -u  Daily  News,”  March 
15th,  1894. 

“  I  shall  be  repeating  what  many  of  you  will  think  a 
truism  when  I  say  that,  so  far  from  enjoying  the  anticipated 
hegemony  that  was  so  confidently  predicted  for  British  trade 
fifty  years  ago,  there  is  now  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  that  in  the  international  markets  we  are 
fighting  for  our  trade  with  all  our  available  strength.” — 
Speech  at  Leeds. — u  Leeds  Mercury ,”  November  21th,  1900. 

“  That  there  are  disquieting  features  in  our  industrial,  as 
in  our  social  condition,  no  honest  observer,  certainly  no 
member  of  the  party  of  progress,  will  be  found  to  deny. 
We  have  seen  industries  in  which  we  ought  to  have 
maintained  our  supremacy  falling  behind,  and  in  some  cases 
entirely  taken  away  from  us  by  our  competitors.” — Speech 
at  Cinderford,  October  8 th,  1903. 
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“  He  had  always  said,  and  he  repeated  it,  that  they  could  A  fallacious 
not  judge  the  state  of  British  trade  by  looking  at  oversea  test' 
trade.” — Speech  at  Cardiff \  December  19 th,  1904. 

“  I  can  assure  you,  and  I  am  speaking  quite  sincerely,  What  the 
that  it  is  a  most  thankless  task  for  a  Minister  in  my  position  Colonies  want 
to  combat  propositions  which  are  concurred  in  by  so  large 
an  amount  of  representative  opinion  in  different  parts  of 
the  Empire .” — At  Colonial  Conference  of  1907,  Official 
Report ,  page  323. 

[We  commend  this  to  the  attention  of  those  Free 
Importers  who  still  deny  the  desire  of  the  Colonies  for 
preferential  trading  relations  with  the  Mother  Country.] 

“  We  have  four  tariffs  in  which  preference,  or  what  is  Tho  value  of 
called  preference,  is  given  or  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Preference 
United  Kingdom.  I  will  not  say  more  than  a  sentence  about 
those  of  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand.  As  regards  South 
Africa,  I  think  it  is  a  very  liberal  tariff  to  us.  I  do  not 
pass  any  criticism  upon  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  includes  the 
great  bulk  of  British  exports  to  that  country .  But  it  has 
been  in  operation  a  very  short  time.  The  circumstances  of 
South  Africa  during  that  time  have  been  to  some  extent 
exceptional,  and  I  think  it  is  too  early  yet,  as  probably  Dr. 

Jameson  will  agree,  to  judge  what  the  ultimate  effect  of 
that  tariff  is  likely  to  be.”  (Dr.  Jameson  :  “  Yes.”)  “  So 
far,  I  do  not  think  you  can  say  it  has  produced  much  effect 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  I  say  that  entirely  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  future  developments.” 

“Now  I  will  pass  to  New  Zealand.  .  .  .  The  New 
Zealand  preference,  as  Sir  Joseph  Ward  knows,  is  only  with 
regard  to  20  per  cent,  at  present  of  the  whole  British  imports 
into  New  Zealand.  .  .  .  There  again,  it  has  only  been  in 
operation  for  a  very  short  time ,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  to  say  what  its  ultimate  effect  is  likely  to  be.” 

“  As  regards  the  Canadian  Tariff,  I  acknowledge  that 
it  has  been  beneficial  to  British  trade ,  and  particularly ,  I 
think ,  to  our  textile  industries .” — Speech  at  Colonial  Con¬ 
ference  of  1907 ,  Cd.  3523,  page  312. 

“  Sugar,  which  has  been  admitted  free  of  tax  for  nearly  The  Sugar 
thirty  years,  may  fairly  be  ranked  among  the  necessaries  of  Duty- 
life,  and  it  is,  further,  raw  material  for  more  than  one 
important  industry.  .  .  .  The  sugar  duty  is,  for  reasons 

which  I  have  already  stated,  one  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
deal  with ;  but  it  produces  over  £6,000,000  of  revenue,  and 
I  am  not  rich  enough  to  give  it  any  effectual  relief.” — 

Budget  Speech,  April  30 th,  1906. 
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The  Tea 
Duty. 


The  Cocoa 
Duty. 


The  Income 
Tax. 


“He  did  not  suppose  there  was  a  man  on  that  side  who 
did  not  agree  with  him  that  the  sugar  duty  was  an  oppressive 
and  vexatious  duty .  He  assented  to  almost  all  the  arguments 
that  had  been  used  by  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Harold  Cox).  It 
was  a  tax  on  food ,  and  not  only  on  food,  one  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life,  but  it  was  a  tax  on  raw  material  from 
which  some,  not  of  our  most  important,  but  very  important 
industries  suffered.  .  .  .  He  entirely  agreed  with  the  main 
current  of  his  hon.  friend’s  argument,  that  the  sugar  tax  was 
a  had  tax ,  and  a  tax  which  ought  to  he  got  rid  of  and  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment ;  it  was  vicious  in  principle ,  and 
burdensome  in  its  incidence ,  and  unequal  in  its  operation . 
He  had  said  so  before,  he  said  so  now,  and  he  should  say  so 
again,  and  he  hoped  some  day  the  time  would  come  when  he 
should  do  more  than  say  so.  .  .  .  He  regarded  it  rather  in 
the  light  of  a  necessary,  but  at  the  same  time  a  transient  evil, 
one  which  he  could  not  at  the  moment  do  without,  because 
it  brought  him  in  £6,000,000  of  revenue,  but  one  which  he 
should  be  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  when  he  saw  his  way 
to  make  good  the  gap.  The  financial  situation  of  the  present 
year  was  such  that  he  could  not  do  it,  and  no  financier  in  his 
position  could.” — House  of  Commons ,  July  9 th,  1907. 

“I  have  had  the  percentages  taken  out  of  taxation  on  the 
average  values  of  articles  charged  with  Customs  duty  in  the 
year  1905,  and  they  work  out  as  follows : — 

Cocoa  ...  ...  ...  ...  13  per  cent. 

Coffee  ...  ...  ...  ...  25  „ 

Sugar  ...  ...  ...  ...  30  „ 

Tea  . 90 

And  if  you  take  the  cheaper  equalities  of  the  tea ,  the  percen¬ 
tage.  of  course ,  would  he  much  higher." — Budget  Speech , 
April  30 th,  1906. 

“The  tea  duty  was  reduced  last  year  by  a  penny.  It 
now  stands  at  fivepence — at  only  a  penny  above  the  lowest 
point  it  reached  before  the  war.  I  am  satisfied  from  a 
careful  review  of  the  existing  conditions  of  the  trade  that  any 
further  attempt  at  this  moment  to  deal  with  the  tea  duty  in 
the  way  of  reduction  by  another  penny  would  not  be  of  any 
real  profit  to  the  consumer.” — Budget  Speech ,  House  of 
Commons ,  April  18 th,  1907. 

“  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  flavour  of  protection 
about  the  present  scale  of  our  cocoa  duty.  I  should  not 
defend  it  myself  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Free  Trader .” 
— Budget  Speech ,  House  of  Commons ,  April  18 th,  1907. 

“  In  regard  to  the  income  tax,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  associ¬ 
ate  myself  with  the  declarations  of  more  than  one  of  my 
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predecessors  that  an  income  tax  of  a  uniform  rate  of  Is.  in 
the  pound  at  a  time  of  peace  is  impossible  to  justify.  It  is  a 
burden  on  the  trade  of  the  country  which  in  the  long  run 
affects  not  only  profits  but  wages .  .  .  .  But  that  re¬ 

duction  of  the  income  tax  by  a  penny  means  in  these 
days  a  sacrifice  of  £2,600,000,  which  is  more  than  this  year 
I  can  afford.” — Budget  Speech ,  April  30 th,  1906. 

“  The  income  tax  is  really  a  two-fold  tax.  It  is  a  tax 
on  property  and  a  tax  on  earnings.  I  start  with  this  pro¬ 
position,  and  a  most  important  proposition  it  is,  that  it  must 
now  be  regarded  as  an  integral  and  permanent  part  of  our 
financial  system .” — Budget  Speech ,  House  of  Commons , 
April  18th ,  1907. 

SVSr.  LLOYD-GEORGE. 

“  If  there  was  any  trade  advantage  which  they  could 
give  the  Colonies  without  detriment  to  their  own  people,  he 
was  certain  the  whole  of  the  public  opinion  of  this  country 
would  favour  it,  and  properly  so.” — Speech  at  Oxford ,  June 
Uth ,  1903. 

“  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  right  in  so  far  as  he  said  things 
were  not  well  in  this  country.  They  could  not  feed  the 
hungry  with  statistics  of  national  prosperity,  or  stop  the 
pangs  of  famine  by  reciting  to  a  man  the  prodigious  number 
of  cheques  passed  through  the  Clearing  House.  They  had, 
therefore,  got  to  propose  something  better  than  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain.” — Speech  at  the  Trocadero ,  London,  January  6th, 
1904. 

“  The  question  of  the  trade  of  this  country  ought  to  be 
non-political,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  get  on  better  if 
they  considered  it  from  a  purely  non-political  point  of  view, 
and  he  would  undertake  to  do  that.” 

“  He  was  going  to  stick  to  his  party — so  long  as  it  was 
right !  ” — Speech  at  Walsall,  January  28th,  1907. 

uWe  had  not  got  a  national  balance-sheet  to  show 
where  we  were.” 

“  What  we  wanted  were  the  facts  without  partisanship 
as  to  our  national  position,  so  that  we  could  see  whether  we 
were  going  backward  or  forward.  Let  us  have  a  census 
showing  where  we  were  'to-day.  If  we  were  going  backward 
let  the  country  consider  what  could  be  done.  After  all,  the 
resources  of  this  country  were  not  exhausted.  This  country 
had  got  the  brain  power  and  the  courage  to  face  emer¬ 
gencies,  but  let  us  know  what  the  emergency  was.  For  his 
part  he  did  not  care  what  the  result  might  be.  He  was 
going  to  get  the  facts  whether  they  went  against  his  theory 
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or  not,  and  if  the  facts  smashed  his  theory  of  things  the 
sooner  it  was  smashed  the  better.” — Speech  at  Walsall , 
January  28 th,  1907. 

a  I  am  not  afraid  of  foreign  competition  so  long  as 
British  trade  is  free  to  fight  it,  free  from  impossible  con¬ 
ditions  abroad  and  from  equally  stupid  tariff  systems  at 
home.  Many  British  industries  have  been  completely  wiped 
out  by  privileges  conceded  by  our  own  institutions  to 
foreigners.” — Speech  introducing  the  Patents  Bill ,  March 
19th,  1907. 

u  We  heartily  concur  in  the  view  which  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Colonial  Ministers  that  the  PJmpire  would  be  a 
great  gainer  if  much  of  the  products  now  purchased  from 
foreign  countries  could  be  produced  and  purchased  within  the 
Empire .  .  .  .  and  any  reasonable  and  workable  plan 

that  would  tend  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  produce 
which  is  bought  by  us  from  the  Colonies  and  by  the  Colonies 
from  us,  and  from  each  other,  must  necessarily  enhance  the 
resources  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.” 

“A  considerable  part  of  the  surplus  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  which  now  goes  to  foreign  lands  in  search 
of  a  livelihood,  might  then  find  it  to  its  profit  to  pitch  its 
tents  somewhere  under  the  flag,  and  the  Empire  would  gain 
in  riches  of  material  and  men.  We  agree  with  our  Colonial 
comrades,  that  all  this  is  worth  concerted  effort,  even  if  that 
effort  at  the  outset  costs  us  something.  The  federation  of 
the  free  Commonwealths  is  worth  making  some  sacrifice  for. 
One  never  knows  when  its  strength  may  be  essential  to  the 
great  cause  of  human  freedom,  and  that  is  priceless .” — 
Speech  at  Colonial  Conference  of  1907,  Cd.  3523,  page  362. 

u  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  first  raised  the  point,  in  the 
year  1903,  the  trade  to  protected  countries  had  gone  down 
very  seriously.  It  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  imposition  of  tariffs  against 
our  goods.  Tariffs  had  had  their  effect,  and,  as  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  we  are  the  most  formidable 
trade  competitor,  and  the  tariffs  were  very  largely  directed 
against  us.  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries  wanted 
to  build  their  industries  within  this  wall  of  tariffs,  and  they 
undoubtedly  managed  to  exclude  our  goods  to  a  very  large 
extent.  I  think  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  quite  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  our  trade  with  protected  countries  had  gone  down.” 
— Speech  at  Colonial  Conference  of  1907 ,  Cd.  3523, page  371. 

“  I  agree,  something  seems  to  be  wrong  in  the  trade 
between  our  country  and  Australia,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  something  more  about  it.  It  is  no  use  concealing  that 
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fact.  I  do  not  quite  like  the  figures  to  which  my  attention 
has  been  drawn  since  I  have  been  in  this  Conference.  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  which  requires  looking  into.  I  think  it 
is  a  great  misfortune  that  there  should  be  any  drop  in  our 
trade  with  so  important  a  market  from  our  point  of  view, 
and  I  think  there  must  be  somethiny  wrong  there.” — Speech 
at  Colonial  Conference  of  1907,  Cd.  3523,  page  372. 

[The  figures  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  were 
those  given  by  Sir  William  Lyne,  which  showed  that  “  while 
Britain  has  decreased  her  exports  to  Australia  by  over  two 
million  pounds  sterling  during  the  last  twenty  years,  Ger¬ 
many  has,  in  direct  exports  alone,  increased  hers  by  278  per 
cent.,  and  the  United  States  by  115  per  cent.,  while  if  the 
goods  actually  made  in  these  countries  and  exported  via 
Great  Britain  be  added,  the  figures  would  be  even  more 
impressive.  All  nations  except  Britain  show  an  increase  in 
their  exports  to  Australia  during  the  past  twenty  years”- — 

Speech  at  Colonial  Conference  of  1907,  Cd.  3523,  page  332.] 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  :  “  I  forget  whether  it  was  Dr.  The  effect  of 
Smartt  or  Sir  William  Lyne  who  said  that  if  you  put  your  the  Is.  Corn 
duty  on  corn,  it  will  make  no  difference  at  all  to  the  price.” 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR  :  “  I  think  he  quoted  the  Is.  you  had 
here  during  the  war,  and  argued  that  it  made  no  difference. 

Whether  that  is  a  fact  or  not,  I  do  not  know.” 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  :  “I  should  not  be  a  bit  surprised 
if  it  were  the  fact.  At  any  rate,  I  have  not  gone  into  the 
matter.” — Speech  at  Colonial  Conference  of  1907,  Cd.  3523, 
page  376. 

[It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  not  gone  into 
a  matter  which  has  been  discussed  over  and  over  again 
during  the  progress  of  the  fiscal  question.  Tariff  Reformers 
at  least  have  “  gone  into  the  matter,”  and  know  that  the  Is. 
duty  made  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  general  price 
of  corn  or  bread.  As  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  the  Free 
Trader  who  imposed  the  duty,  exclaimed  on  June  9th,  1903, 
in  a  speech  on  the  Budget  of  that  year  : — “  All  that  happened 
was  that  in  some  places  the  bakers  took  advantage  of  the 
tax  to  do  what  they  had  been  long  meditating  for  other 
reasons — namely,  to  increase  the  price  of  the  loaf  for  a 
temporary  period — while  in  other  places  there  was  no  rise 
at  all.”  And  again,  in  a  speech  on  November  5th,  of  the 
same  year  : — “  Part  of  that  duty  was  certainly  paid  by  some 
of  the  great  railway  companies  in  the  United  States,  who 
lowered  their  rates  to  a  certain  extent  in  order  to  relieve  the 
flour  producers  in  the  Western  States  of  America,  in  order 
to  place  them  on  an  equality  with  the  home  producer  here.”] 
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A  belated 
admission. 


Employment 
in  Germany. 


The  value  of 
Preference. 


Mr.  Deakin  :  “  Did  Mr.  Chamberlain  ever  admit  that 
any  proposal  he  fathered'  was  to  raise  the  price  of  food?” 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  :  “No” 

Mr.  Deakin  :  “  That  is  the  point.” — Speech  at  Colonial 
Conference  o/1907,  Cd .  3523,  page  378. 

[That,  as  Mr.  Deakin  says,  is  the  point.  What  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said  over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  his 
speeches  on  the  fiscal  question  was,  that  “  nothing  he 
proposed  would  add  one  farthing  to  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
working  man  or  of  any  family  in  this  country.” — Speech 
at  Glasgow ,  October ,  6 th,  1903.] 

Employment  in  Germany  now ,  is  undoubtedly  very 
good.  There  is  as  much  work  to  do  as  they  can  find  people 
to  do  it. — Speech  at  Colonial  Conference  of  1907,  Cd.  3523, 
pages  380  and  381. 

“  Let  me  here  express  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  watch  carefully  all  that  affects  our  trade  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  our  appreciation  of  the  enomnous 
advantage  conferred  upon  the  British  manufacturer  by  the 
preference  given  to  him  in  the  Colonial  markets  by  recent 
tariff  adjustments.” 

“  The  Canadian  Preferential  Tariff  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  marked  effect  on  our  export  trade  to  Canada. 
.  .  .  It  has  undoubtedly  stimulated  trade  between  the 

tivo  countries.” 

“The  South  African  and  the  New  Zealand 
Preferential  Tariffs  have  not  yet  been  put  to  the  test 
by  much  actual  experience  ;  but  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  in  some  measure  the  happy  results  which  have 
ensued  from  Canadian  preference  will  be  repeated  in  these 
cases. 

“  The  same  observation,  of  course,  applies  to  Australia  ; 
and  Great  Britain  feels,  and  ought  to  feel,  grateful,  not 
merely  for  the  actual  concessions  which  have  been  proposed, 
but  even  more  for  the  spirit  of  comradeship — and  I  think 
I  may  even  say,  of  affection — which  has  inspired  this  new 
policy.” — Speech  at  Colonial  Conference  of  1907,  Cd.  3523, 
pages  386  and  387. 


Absurdity  of 
the  Fiscal 
Fetish. 


Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY. 

“  .  .  .  If  the  practical  effect  of  the  commercial 

treaties  after  1860,  as  conceived  and  inspired  by  Cobden,has 
been,  without  any  drawback  worth  considering,  to  lead 
Europe  by  a  considerable  stride  towards  the  end  proposed 
by  the  partisans  of  Free  Trade,  then  it  is  absurd  to  quarrel 
with  the  treaties  because  they  do  not  sound  in  tune  with  the 
verbal  jingle  of  an  abstract  dogma.” 
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“  It  is  beside  the  mark  to  meet  the  advantages  gained 
by  the  international  action  of  commercial  treaties  by  the 
formula  4  Take  care  of  your  imports,  and  the  exports  will 
take  care  of  themselves.’  The  decisive  consideration  is  that  we 
can  only  procure  imports  from  other  countries  on  the  cheapest 
possible  terms  on  condition  that  producers  in  those  countries  are 
able  to  receive  our  exports  on  the  cheapest  possible  terms. 
Foreign  producers  can  only  do  this  on  condition  that  their  govern¬ 
ments  can  be  induced  to  lower  hostile  tariffs ;  and  foreign 
governments  are  only  able,  or  choose  to  believe  that  they  are 
only  able,  to  lower  tariffs  in  face  of  the  strength  of  the  protected 
interests  by  means  of  a  commercial  treaty.  .  .  — Morley's 

u  Life  of  Richard  Gobden  ”  {Vol.  II.,  page  342,  published 
in  1881). 

64  Great  economic  and  social  forces  flow  with  a  tidal 
sweep  over  communities  that  are  only  half-conscious  of 
that  which  is  befalling  them.  Wise  statesmen  are  those 
that  foresee  what  time  is  thus  bringing,  and  endeavour  to 
shape  institutions  and  to  mould  men’s  thoughts  and  pur¬ 
pose  in  accordance  with  the  change  that  is  silently 
surrounding  them.  .  .  .” — Ibid.,  page  484. 

44  We  all  wish  that  the  adverse  tariffs  should  fail.” — 
Speech  at  Arbroath,  January  18 th,  1904. 

SIR  EDWARD  GREY. 

44  I  frankly  admit  the  right  of  every  man  to  change  his 
opinions  without  laying  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  incon¬ 
sistency.” — Speech  at  West  Bromwich ,  November  12 th,  1903. 

44  That  many  of  the  hopes  of  Free  Traders  of  those  days 
(Cobden’s  days)  had  not  been  fulfilled  would  be  admitted.” — 
Speech  at  Manchester,  January  2$th,  1904. 

Mr.  R.  B.  HALDANE. 

44  He  agreed  that  we  had  lost  certain  industries.” — 
Speech  at  Edinburgh,  October  23rd,  1903. 

44  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  come  forward  with  a  policy,  and 
it  was  not  right  for  Liberals  merely  to  pick  it  to  pieces.  They 
ought  to  propound  an  alternative  policy.” — The  same. 

44  He  had  never  denied  that  there  were  many  industries 
which  had  been  hard  hit  by  foreign  tariffs.” — Speech  at 
Caxton  Hall ,  Westminster,  November  12 th,  1903. 

44 1  am,  if  I  may  refer  to  a  personal  conviction,  a  Free 
Trader,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  disguise  from  myself 
that  the  cause  to  which  I  am  attached  has  suffered  from  a 
certain  insularity — a  narrowness  of  presentation — on  the 
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Our  Artificial 
Position. 


The  same. 


The  Cause  of 
Poverty. 


part  of  some  of  its  advocates.  You  cannot  dissociate  a  great 
economic  question  from  the  great  State  questions  with 
which  it  is  bound  up,  and  one  may  hold  the  conviction  that 
in  this  island  in  which  we  live  Free  Trade  is  a  sound 
economic  and  political  doctrine,  and  yet  allow  that  it  is  not 
of  necessity  logically  true  of  other  countries  which  have 
adopted  different  conclusions.” — Speech  at  International 
Economic  Congress ,  London ,  January  9 th,  1907. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 

u  We  are  an  artificial  country.  We  do  not  grow  enough 
food  to  keep  ourselves  alive.  We  have  an  enormous 
industrial  population  crowded  together  in  great  cities,  far 
removed  from  the  natural  agricultural  life  of  man,  and 
dependent  for  their  daily  bread  entirely  on  the  condition  of 
trade.  The  food  we  eat,  the  clothes  we  wear,  indeed  our 
very  existence  depends  on  our  power  to  hold  our  own  in 
foreign  and  colonial  markets.  If  we  are  undersold  or 
outmatched  or  arbitrarily  excluded,  we  perish.  I  do  not 
mean  that  part  of  the  population  would  actually  die.  But  a 
vast  number  of  working  people  who  now  get  their  living  in 
England  would  have  to  migrate  to  the  new  centres  of 
production  which  would  have  displaced  the  manufacturing 
centres  of  England.  We  should  shrink  as  a  nation  of  the 
world.  I  think  that  a  melancholy  possibility,  but  it  is  a 
possibility  that  we  must  face.  We  depend  for  our  strength, 
almost  for  our  life,  on  the  successful  sale  of  manufactured 
articles.  And,  mind  you,  here  is  an  ugly  feature  not  to  be 
forgotten.  We  are  not  like  France  in  enjoying  monopolies. 
I  suppose  France  will  always  provide  the  world  with  the 
best  kinds  of  wine  and  the  latest  novelties.  But  we,  to 
whom  the  sale  of  our  manufactures  is  absolutely  vital, 
manufacture  scarcely  anything  that  cannot  be  made  in  other 
countries,  and  is  not  being  made  in  other  countries  at  a 
cheaper  price  and  in  greater  quantities  every  year.  Gentle¬ 
men,  our  position  is  artificial.” — Speech  at  Cambridge 
University  Carlton  Club)  June  1st ,  1901. 

“  I  am  conscious  of  no  reversal  of  my  inward  convic¬ 
tions  on  any  of  those  subjects  which  I  have  been  able  to 
study.” — Letter  to  President  of  the  North-West  Manchester 
Liberal  Association ,  April  18 th,  1904. 

Mr.  KEIR  HARDIE. 

“They  had  had  half  a  century  of  Free  Trade,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  what  was  the  condition  of  the  people  ?  Thirty- 
three  per  cent,  of  them,  during  periods  of  good  trade,  were 
receiving  less  than  would  keep  them  in  any  reasonable 
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position  of  efficiency  and  comfort.  Many  thought  that  if 
those  people  were  in  poverty  it  was  because  of  their  drinking 
and  thriftless  habits.  That  was  not  the  case.  The  investi¬ 
gation  of  Charles  Booth  in  London,  and  Mr.  Rowntree  in 
York,  and  of  Mr.  Mann  in  Bedford,  had  produced  con¬ 
clusions  which  could  be  neither  challenged  nor  questioned, 
and  which  showed  clearly  that  poverty  was  due  to  low  wages 
and  irregular  employment,  and  that  all  that  drink  did  was  to 
aggravate  the  poverty  which  those  two  causes  produced.” — Speech 
at  Grimsby ,  May  10 th,  1905. 


The  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY. 


44  Surely  an  inquiry  might  well  be  instituted  which  Demand  for 
might  be  short,  which  might  be  practical,  and  which  might  Inquiry, 
be  exhaustive,  into  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  British  trade 
and  the  alarming  increase  of  our  foreign  rivals.” — Speech  at 
Epsom . — uThe  Times”  July  25th ,  1896. 


44 1  am  not  inattentive  to  the  changes  and  developments 
in  the  world  of  commerce,  so  startling,  so  sudden  and  so 
overwhelming  that  they  may  readily  induce  anyone  to 
reconsider  many  of  his  fiscal  beliefs.  I  do  not  say  that 
Free  Trade  is  a  fetish,  a  religious  dogma,  which  must  be 
accepted  and  applied  on  all  occasions  without  consideration 
or  reservation.” — Speech  at  Leeds . — 44  The  Times”  May  31s£, 
1902. 


Free  Trade 
not  a  Fetish. 


44  He  was  not  a  person  who  believed  that  Free  Trade  The  same, 
was  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  that  we  ought  to 
receive  it  in  all  its  rigidity  as  a  divinely  appointed  dispensa¬ 
tion.” — Speech  at  Burnley . — 44  The  Times”  May  20  th,  1903. 

44  One  thing  is  certain — that  before  any  real  change  is  The  same, 
made  in  our  fiscal  system,  we  must,  as  a  practical  measure, 
have  a  conference  around  a  round  table  or  square  table,  as 
the  case  might  be,  a  private  conference,  not  for  the  delivery 
of  speeches  to  the  gallery,  but  a  real  and  business  conference 
between  the  best  financial  and  commercial  experts  of  this 
country  and  of  the  Colonies,  to  say  whether  such  a  new 
system  of  tariffs  was  practicable  and  advisable  or  not.” — 

Speech  at  Burnley.— “  The  Times”  May  20  th,  1903. 

44  Free  Trade  was  made  for  man — not  man  for  Free  The  duty  of 
Trade — and  I  hold — and  Mr.  Cobden  held — that  it  is  the  the  Nation, 
right  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation,  to  review 
from  time  to  time  all  its  arrangements,  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
sidering  whether  they  cannot  be  improved  or  revised.” — 

Speech  to  the  Liberal  League  in  Ijondon. — 44  Daily  Chronicle ,” 

June  13  th,  1903. 
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Lord 
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Afternoon  ( To  an  Agricultural  audience ). 

“  The  sole  effect  as  regards  agriculture  here  of  this  new 
policy  will  have  been  to  stimulate  wheat  growing  and  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  Colonies  to  an  almost  unlimited  degree.  .  .  . 
I  say,  then,  that  the  effect  of  this  2s.  duty,  which  I  do  not 
think  likely  to  be  increased,  is,  first,  inadequate  to  benefit 
the  British  farmer  directly ;  and,  secondly,  would  only 
stimulate  an  illimitable  area  of  competition.” 

Evening  ( To  Trade  Unionists ,  Co-operators ,  and  Working 
Men  generally). 

“  The  great  question  is  whether  the  Press  will  be  able 
to  persuade  the  working  classes  that  they  will  be  better  off 
under  this  new  policy  which  is  to  raise  the  price  of  almost 
every  article  of  consumption  and  of  food.” — Speeches  at 
Edinburgh ,  December  13 th,  1903. 

“  A  man  who  always  thought  the  same  from  the  day  he 
was  twenty  to  the  time  he  was  eighty  was  an  ass.” — Speech 
at  Trowbridge ,  October  30 th,  1904. 

Mr.  COURTNEY. 

“  I  have  myself  urged  that  our  leadership  in  the 
industry  of  the  world  was  passing  away.  We  need  not  lose 
anything  of  the  position  we  hold,  but  we  have  already 
ceased  to  be  first  in  more  than  one  commanding  depart¬ 
ment.” — (Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  defending  Free  Imports 
in  the  u  Contemporary  Review ,”  August ,  1903.) 

SIR  HENRY  FOWLER. 

“  He  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  if  there  was  a  case 
where  a  foreign  combination,  trust,  or  cartel,  exported  to 
this  country  at  a  nominal  price  with  the  aim  and  intent  of 
injuring  and  ultimately  ruining  a  British  industry,  that 
would  be  a  state  of  commercial  war  in  which  we  might  deal 
with  the  hostile  country  by  exceptional  measures.” — Speech 
at  Wolverhampton ,  January  12th ,  1904. 

The  late  LORD  GOSCHEN. 

“  A  2s.  tax  meant  a  farthing  on  the  quartern  loaf.” — 
Speech  at  Tavistock  Place ,  October  16th,  1903. 

“  The  object  of  the  2s.  is  to  give  preference  to  Canada 
and  other  wheat-growing  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  with 
the  object,  besides  giving  a  preference  to  the  Colonies, 
which  I  entirely  share  and  sympathise  with,  of  increasing 
the  area  of  wheat-growing  countries.  If  we  could  increase 
the  corn-growing  area  in  Canada,  I  admit  it  would  be  a  very 
great  advantage.” — Speech  at  Liverpool ,  November  6th ,  1903. 
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SIR  CHARLES  W.  DILKE. 

“  It  would  seem  as  if  we  Free  Traders  had  become 
nearly  as  bigoted  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  as  our  former 
opponents  were  in  favour  of  Protection.  Just  as  they  used 
to  say,  4  We  are  right,  why  argue  the  question  ?  ’  so  now,  in 
face  of  the  support  of  Protection  by  all  the  greatest  minds 
in  America,  all  the  first  statesmen  of  the  Australias,  we  tell 
the  New  England  and  the  Australian  politicians  that  we  will 
not  discuss  Protection  with  them,  because  there  can  be  no 
two  minds  about  it  among  men  of  intelligence  and  education. 
We  will  hear  no  defence  of  6  national  lunacy  ’  we  say.” — 
“  Greater  Britain”  (1868),  Vol.  II.,  page  61. 

“  This  Empire  lying  in  all  latitudes  produces  every 
requirement  of  life  and  trade.  We  possess  the  greatest 
wheat  granaries,  wool  markets,  timber  forests,  and  diamond 
fields  in  the  world.  ...  As  regards  food  supply,  it  is 
certain  that  we  might,  if  we  please,  be  entirely  independent  of  any 
foreign  source.” — “ Problems  of  Greater  Britain” — November , 
1890.  The  Introduction . 

LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON. 

“  I  would  not  hesitate  in  a  case  at  all  similar  to  the 
sugar  duties  if  I  thought  that  a  great  national  industry  was 
likely  to  be  endangered  or  extinguished  to  put  on  duties  to 
prevent  that  unfortunate  result.” — Speech  at  Ealing ,  October 
22nd ,  1903. 
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Free  Trade 
and  Free 
Imports. 


Chapter  VIII. 

POINTS  FOR  SPEAKERS. 


FREE  TRADE  AND  FREE  IMPORTS. 

What  is  Free  Trade  ?  In  early  times,  the  principal  object 
which  so-called  “  Free  Traders  ”  had  in  view  was  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  in  practising  their  various  trades 
and  callings  imposed  by  corporations  and  trading  companies. 
Later  on  both  practical  Free  Traders  and  the  theoretical 
economists  whose  arguments  are  used  by  present-day  apolo¬ 
gists  for  free  importation,  assume  a  “  state  of  nature”  which 
we  could  bring  back  by  removing  the  arbitrary  restrictions 
on  importation  imposed  by  Governments.  Their  idea  of 
Free  Trade  was  the  free  interchange  of  commodities  between 
different  countries  unhampered  by  tariff  restrictions,  and  this  is 
the  real  system  of  Free  Trade  which  all  the  early  advocates 
of  Free  Trade  wanted.  Such  a  free  interchange  of  com¬ 
modities,  they  reasoned,  would  give  this  country  the 
cheapest  possible  supply  of  raw  materials,  for  were  we  not 
the  largest  producers  of  manufactured  goods  in  the  world, 
and  was  it  not  natural  and  inevitable  that  as  the  largest 
consumers  of  raw  materials  we  should  get  them  on  the  best 
and  cheapest  terms  ? 

Has  Great  Britain  ever  had  such  Free  Trade  ?  No  ! 

She  only  has  to=day  a  system  of  partial  free  imports.  That 
is,  we  import  free  of  duty,  articles  which  compete  with  goods 
of  our  own  production,  while  we  impose  duties  on  a  number 
of  articles  which  we  do  not  ourselves  produce.  The  argu¬ 
ments  which  the  opponents  of  Tariff  Reform  now  use  in 
favour  of  free  imports  are  really  based  upon  the  assumption 
of  Free  Trade  in  the  older  sense.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
no  scientific  case  has  ever  been  made  out  for  a  system  of 
free  importation  as  practised  to-day,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
quote  the  authority  of  the  great  economic  writers  for  this 
system. 

Is  our  system  as  good  as  Free  Trade  ? 

There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  our  system  of  free 
importation  of  competitive  goods  when  England  was  the 
great  predominant  manufacturing  country,  and  all  other 
countries  were  relatively  backward.  Then  it  might  reason¬ 
ably  have  been  argued  that  when  by  Free  Importation  we 
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had  secured  a  cheap  supply  of  raw  materials  we  could  extend 
the  demand  in  foreign  countries  for  our  manufactures.  But 
now  the  situation  is  absolutely  changed.  The  United  King¬ 
dom  is  now  merely  one  of  a  group  of  great  nations  equally 
equipped  for  the  competitive  struggle,  equally  advanced  in 
methods  of  production,  and  all  competing  for  raw  materials. 
And  since  under  our  present  system  we  permit  foreign 
countries  to  flood  our  markets  with  their  goods  without 
having  to  pay  a  penny  for  the  privilege,  while  we  permit 
them  at  the  same  time  to  shut  British  goods  out  of  their 
markets  by  heavy  tariffs,  we  enable  these  foreign  countries 
to  secure  a  larger  market  than  we  can  command  ;  to  produce, 
therefore,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  by  producing  on  a  larger 
scale,  to  obtain  their  raw  materials  on  better  terms  than  we 
can  command. 

DEFINITION  OF  A  TARIFF. 

A  “  Tariff  ”  is  a  list  of  duties,  or  tolls,  paid  to  Government, 
at  seaport  or  frontier  towns,  on  foreign  goods  brought  into 
a  country. 

No  nation  has  ever  succeeded  in  raising  all  the  revenue 
it  requires  by  a  system  of  direct  taxation.  A  tariff  is  an 
absolutely  indispensable  part  of  the  fiscal  organisation  of 
every  civilised  country. 

We  have  always  had  a  Tariff. 

WE  HAVE  A  TARIFF  NOW. 

The  question  we  have  to  consider  is  whether  the  tariff 
we  have,  and  its  methods  of  organisation,  are  the  best  in  the 
interests  of  the  community. 


OUR  PRESENT  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 


During  the 

financial  year  1906-07 

we  raised  neai\ 

£13,000,000  of 

revenue  from  import 

duties  on  food 

follows  : — * 

Rate  of 

Amount 

Duty. 

raised. 

Sugar 

Jd.  per  lb. 

£6,260,000 

Tea 

...  _  _  ...  5d.  „ 

5,597,000 

Figs,  Plums, 

and  Raisins  fd.  „ 

346,000 

Cocoa 

...  Id.  „ 

247,000 

Coffee 

.  Hd.  „ 

175,000 

Currants  ... 

.  id-  „ 

122,000 

Chicory  . . . 

.  2d.  „ 

48,000 

Total  ... 

£12,795,000 

*  For  a  complete  statement  of  the  amount  of  revenue  raised  in  1906-07 
from  taxes  on  Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco,  see  page  85. 
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The  Meaning 
of  Tariff 
Reform. 


What  Tariff 

Reformers 

Want. 


In  addition  we  raised  another  £13,400,000  from  duties 
on  tobacco,  which  nine  men  out  of  ten  think  as  necessary 
as  food. 

So  that  our  customs  duties  on  food  and  tobacco  last  year 
amounted  to  £26,000,000. 

Who  pay  these  taxes  ?  We  do  ! 

Why?  Because  we  do  not  grow  any  tea,  or  sugar,  or 
coffee,  or  cocoa,  or  tobacco  in  this  country.  The  foreigners 
who  sell  us  these  things  have  consequently  no  British  com¬ 
petition  to  meet.  Therefore  they  are  able  to  add  the  duty  to 
the  price  and  compel  us  to  pay  it. 


DEFINITION  OF  TARIFF  REFORM. 

We  have  a  tariff,  and  we  must  always  have  a  tariff,  in 
order  to  raise  money  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  for  carrying  out  objects  of  national  and  Imperial 
policy.  Our  present  revenue  is  inelastic,  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  country,  and  does  not  provide  the  means  we 
require  for  carrying  out  objects  of  public  policy  which  all 
parties  are  agreed  are  necessary. 

What  is  meant  by  tariff  reform  is  the  rearrangement 
of  our  list  of  duties  so  that  we  may  carry  out  these  various 
objects. 

We  want  to  re-arrange  our  tariff  so  as  to — 

(1)  Increase  revenue  ; 

(2)  Lighten  the  burden  of  taxation  ; 

(3)  Increase  employment  and  wages  ; 

(4)  Provide  machinery  for  preventing  the  unfair 

competition  of  foreign  countries  in  the  home 
market ; 

(5)  Provide  a  basis  for  negotiation  by  which  we 

may  secure  advantages  in  foreign  markets ; 
and 

(6)  Enter  into  mutual  preferential  arrangements 

with  our  Colonies  with  a  view  to  (a) 
securing  advantages  for  our  trade  in  Colonial 
markets,  and  (b)'  a  closer  commercial  union 
of  the  British  Empire. 


EXPLANATION  OF  TARIFF  REFORM. 

TARIFF  REFORMERS  PROPOSE  to  take  off  a  large  part  of 
our  present  taxes  on  imported  tea,  sugar,  and  other  such 
things  which  are  not  grown  in  this  country,  and  to  put  them, 
instead,  on  imported  corn,  meat  and  dairy  produce,  which 
compete  with  things  we  do  grow  in  this  country.  Such  taxes. 
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would  be  paid  partly  or  wholly  by  the  foreigner  rather  than 
lose  our  market,  and  such  a  change  would  actually  lower  our 
present  heavy  taxation  on  food. 

Why  ?  For  the  following  reasons  : — 

The  heavy  taxes  we  now  have  are  placed  only  on  things 
we  do  not  produce  in  this  country.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
competition  between  a  taxed  and  an  untaxed  supply.  Con¬ 
sequently  we  have  to  pay  such  taxes  ourselves,  out  of  our  own 
pockets,  in  higher  prices  of  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco, 
and  the  other  things  we  tax. 

That  is  “  Free  Trade  ”  Taxation. 

But  if  we  put  small  taxes  instead  on  such  foreign  imports 
as  we  can  produce  for  ourselves  in  this  country,  there  is  at 
once  competition  between  a  taxed  and  an  untaxed  supply, 

and  such  competition  keeps  down  prices.  In  other  words,  the 
foreigner  would  be  compelled  to  pay  these  taxes  himself  if  he 
wanted  to  sell  his  goods  in  our  market. 

THAT  IS  TARIFF  REFORM. 


DEFINITION  OF  PREFERENCE. 

Preference  means  that  our  Colonies  should  charge  a 
smaller  duty  on  goods  coming  from  England  than  on  goods 
coming  from  foreign  countries  ;  and  that  England  should 
allow  goods  from  the  Colonies  to  come  in  at  a  lower  rate 
than  from  foreign  countries.  Canada,  South  Africa  and 
New  Zealand  already  give  us  such  preferential  terms  in 
their  markets,  and  Australia  has  now  followed  their 
example  by  giving  us  a  similar  advantage  in  her  market. 


REASONS  FOR  PREFERENCE. 

We  wish  preference  from  the  Colonies  because  we  are 
less  and  less  able,  as  time  goes  on,  to  sell  our  goods  to 
foreign  countries  on  account  of  the  high  duties  or  tariffs 
they  charge  :  and  therefore  we  must  find  other  markets  for 
our  goods.  These  markets  can  be  found  in  our  great  and 
growing  Colonies,  if  we  are  able  to  sell  there  on  better 
terms  than  foreign  countries  can  sell ;  and  the  more  the 
Colonies  prosper  the  larger  these  markets  will  be. 

The  Colonies  wish  preference  from  us  because  their 
trade  in  Corn,  Meat,  Batter,  &c.,  would  be  increased  if  they 
could  sell  in  England  on  better  terms  than  the  Americans, 
Russians,  Danes,  or  Dutch. 


The  Meaning 
of  Preference. 


The 

Reasons  for 
Preference. 
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NECESSITY  FOR  MUTUAL  PREFERENCE. 

Canada,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Australia  have 
already  given  us  a  preference  in  their  tariffs,  and  have 
severally  expressed  their  willingness  to  increase  such  pre¬ 
ference  if  we  can  see  our  way  to  giving  them  reciprocal 
advantages  in  our  market.  In  the  case  of  South  Africa, 
moreover,  we  have  been  plainly  warned  that  without  such 
reciprocity  in  preference  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  the  Colonies  to  continue  indefinitely  the  preferences 
already  given  us.  Why  ?  Because  reciprocity  in  preference 
is  a  matter  of  economic  necessity  both  to  the  Colonies  and  ourselves. 
The  reasons  for  this,  in  the  case  of  Australia,  were  fully  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Deakin  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907,  and 
his  argument  on  this  point  is  equally  cogent  in  the  case  of 
all  our  other  self-governing  Colonies. 

“  Australia,  as  a  producing  nation,”  said  Mr.  Deakin, 
“  would  be  vastly  benefited  if  it  could  send  its  goods 
everywhere  on  fair  terms  ;  but  our  commercial  rivals  exclude 
us  with  impunity  from  great  areas  which  do  not  produce  naturally 
the  goods  which  we  could  send  them  if  these  restrictions  were 
removed, ”  And  again  :  “  On  all  sides  the  export  trade  of  Australia 
is  blocked  by  ever  increasing  barriers  erected  by  foreign  countries. 
.  .  .  Nearly  every  European  Government  has  erected,  in  the 

interests  of  its  agrarian  population,  restrictions  either  by  way  of 
customs  duties  or  of  regulations  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  health, 
which  effectually  prevent  the  development  of  trade.” 

“The  question  that  is  coming  home  to  Australia  is  :  Can  the 
Commonwealth  without  preference  in  the  British  markets  retain 
even  its  present  trade  ?  And  the  answer  undoubtedly  is  that 
without  fresh  efforts  and  a  new  policy  it  cannot.  .  .  .  If  we 

are  to  expand  our  markets,  and  to  place  ourselves  beyond  the  reach 
of  foreign  aggression,  preferential  treatment  must  be  obtained. 
Preferential  trade  would  enable  Australia  to  secure  a  large 
portion  of  the  British  trade,  many  lines  of  which  are  now 
largely  or  exclusively  in  foreign  hands,  with  the  result  that 
there  would  be  a  more  rapid  development  of  the  territory  of 
the  Commonwealth,  an  increase  in  its  population  and  wealth, 
and  a  large  increase  in  its  home  market  for  manufactures, 
to  the  manifest  advantage  of  those  engaged  in  various  forms 
of  productive  industry.  Upon  the  enormous  gain  to  the  Empire 
as  a  whole  from  the  settlement,  population,  and  development  of  its 
immense  territories,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  There  are  no 
such  opportunities  elsewhere,  and  there  is  urgent  need  of  their 
immediate  utilisation.  We  are,  and  shall  continue  to  be,  far  your 
best  customers,”  —  Official  Report  of  the  Conference  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  pages  243,  244  and  249. 
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The  common  Cobdenite  answer  to  this  argument  of  Mr. 
Deakin  is  that  this  country  imposes  no  tariff  restrictions  on 
imports  from  the  colonies,  that  we  give  them  44  open  ports  ” 
and  that 64  we  can  give  them  nothing  more.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact  this  is  not  strictly  true,  since  we  do  not  give  them  open 
ports  now  for  tea  or  coffee  or  sugar  or  any  of  the  articles 
dutiable  under  our  existing  tariff.  But  even  if  it  were  true, 
this  answer  would  not  meet  the  point.  The  Colonies  do  not 
ask  us  for  44  open  ports,”  if  these  ports  are  to  be,  as  they  are, 
equally  open  to  the  goods  of  every  foreign  country.  They 
ask  us  for  some  tariff  advantage,  however  small,  over  foreign 
countries  in  our  market.  They  ask  it,  because  the  trade 
development  which  would  ensue  from  such  an  advantage,  is 
to  them  an  urgent  economic  necessity.  And  if  they  cannot 
obtain  such  a  tariff  advantage  from  us,  they  will  be  driven 
by  economic  necessity  to  seek  for  it  elsewhere,  by  entering 
into  tariff  negotiations  with  foreign  countries. 


THE  COLONIAL  OFFER. 

In  1902  the  PRIME  MINISTERS  OF  THE  COLONIES,  at  a  Conference 
in  London,  passed  these  resolutions  : — 

44  That  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  increase  of 
trade  within  the  Empire,  it  is  desirable  that  those 
Colonies  which  have  not  already  adopted  such  a  policy 
should,  as  far  as  their  circumstances  permit,  give  sub¬ 
stantial  preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 

44  That  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies  respect¬ 
fully  urge  on  His  Majesty’s  Government  the  expediency 
of  granting  in  the  United  Kingdom  Preferential  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies.” 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER,  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  CANADA,  said,  on 
October  12th,  1904  : — 

44  The  Government  of  Canada  is  ready,  and  has  declared 
its  intention  and  readiness  to  go  on  and  extend  the  British 
preference  as  soon  as  the  British  people  are  ready  to  give  us 
a  corresponding  preference.  The  answer  is  no  longer  in  our 
hands  ;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British  people,  and  there  the 
matter  stands.  The  matter  is  not  free  from  difficulty, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the  good  of  both  sides, 
with  the  good  of  either  side  in  view,  and  with  a 
determination  to  find  a  common  ground,  we  can  have 
the  boon  of  mutual  preferential  trade  between  Canada 
and  Great  Britain.  Such  is  our  policy.” 


The  Offer  of 
fha  Colonies. 
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A  Proof  of 
Preference 


A  Contrast. 


At  the  latest  Colonial  Conference,  held  in  London  in  1907, 
the  Colonies  unanimously  re-affirmed  the  resolution  passed  in 
1902  ;  that  is,  they  repeated  their  offer  of  “concessions  for 
concessions”  and  their  request  that  we  should  enable  their 
goods  to  come  into  our  market  on  better  terms  than  foreign 
goods. 

They  also  passed  a  resolution  asking  us  to  give  them 
some  preference,  however  small,  in  our  existing  list  of  duties  ; 
that  is,  they  asked  that  we  should  reduce  our  present  duties  on 
the  tea,  sugar  and  other  articles  of  food  they  send  us,  while 
continuing  to  charge  the  same  duty  as  before  on  the  tea, 
sugar,  &c.,  sent  us  by  foreign  countries. 

This  would  mean  Freer  Trade  in  tea,  sugar,  and  the  other 
articles  of  food  we  tax  now  ;  but  our  present  “  Free  Trade  ” 
Government  refused  to  consider  even  this  suggestion. 


PROOF  OF  PREFERENCE. 

The  following  table  shows  what  preference  has  done 
for  our  trade  with  Canada  : — 


British  Exports  to  Canada. 


Decline  before  Preference. 

Rise  after  Preference. 

1892 

...  £6,870,000 

1898 

•  •  • 

...  £5,838,000 

1893 

...  6,658,000 

1899 

...  6,967,000 

1894 

...  5,531,000 

1900 

...  7,605,000 

1895 

...  5,284,000 

1901 

...  7,785,000 

1896 

...  5,352,000 

1902 

•  •  • 

...  10,345,000 

1897 

...  5,172,000 

1903 

...  11,112,000 

1904 

...  10,624,000 

1905 

...  11,909,000 

1906 

... 

...  13,647,000 

Preference  has  enabled  us  to  more  than  double  our  sales  to  Canada  since  1897, 


A  CONTRAST. 

The  following  figures,  given  by  Mr.  Deakin  at  the 
Colonial  Conference  of  1907,  show  the  imports  of  merchan¬ 
dise  into  Australia  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign 
countries  respectively  from  1860  to  1905,  during  which 
period  we  enjoyed  no  preference  in  the  Australian  market  : — 


Imports  into  Australia. 


Annual 

Average. 

1860-69 

From 

United  Kingdom. 
Million 
£ 

12*4 

From 

Foreign  Countries. 
Million 
£ 

4-0 

1870-79 

14-4 

40 

1880-89 

21*7 

6-9 

1890-99 

18-4 

7*5 

1900-05 

20-8 

13-7 
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“  Those  figures  show,”  said  Mr.  Deakin,  “  that  a  change 
is  taking  place  in  the  character  of  Australian  imports,  and 
what  that  change  is.  The  most  important  developments  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  our  country  have  been  those  manifested 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  that  period.  If  we  use 
quinquennial  instead  of  decennial  periods  the  returns  of  the 
Statistician’s  Office  in  Sydney  which  have  been  generally 
relied  upon  in  local  discussions  show  that  in  1881-85  the 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  represented  a  value  of 
£24,400,000  as  compared  with  £6,800,000  from  foreign 
countries,  the  latter  being  28  per  cent,  of  the  former  ;  in 
1901-05  the  respective  values  were  £20,400,000  and 
£13,800,000,  the  imports  of  Australia  from  foreign 
countries  being,  therefore,  67*5  per  cent,  of  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Put  that  another  way. 
While  British  exports  to  Australia  fell  away  during  the 
twenty  years  to  the  extent  of  £4,000,000  foreign  exports 
were  increased  by  £7,000,000.  Here  let  me  guard  against 
a  misapprehension.  The  development  of  Australian 
industries,  to  which  in  some  quarters  this  great  shifting 
of  our  purchases  has  been  attributed,  cannot  be  pleaded 
as  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  decline  of  the  British 
Australian  trade,  because,  as  the  figures  just  cited  show, 
however  local  production  may  have  grown,  and  whatever 
other  influence  it  may  have  had  upon  our  growth,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  combined  British  and 
foreign  imports  into  Australia  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument  to  trace 
in  detail  the  classes  of  British  goods  that  are  being  replaced 
by  foreign  made  goods,  but,  speaking  generally,  and  taking 
the  year  1885  as  the  point  of  comparison,  the  trade  returns 
show  substantial  losses  of  British  trade  are  caused  by 
foreign  gains  in  haberdashery  and  apparel,  cement,  earthen 
and  china  ware,  cabinet  and  upholstery  ware,  glass 
manufactures,  hardware  and  cutlery,  wrought  and 
unwrought  leather,  paper,  silk  manufactures,  some  classes 
of  woollens,  and  many  other  articles  of  minor  importance. 
The  character  of  the  losses  of  British  exports  is  plain,  they 
lie  in  manufactured  goods,  and  in  classes  of  those  goods  in 
which  our  local  manufacturers  are  not  conspicuous.” — 
“  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  1907  ” 
(Cd.  3523),  page  241). 


OUR  BEST  CUSTOMERS. 

The  following  figures  show  how  much  our  Colonies  buy 
from  us  per  head  of  their  population  compared  with  what  our 
largest  foreign  customers  buy  per  head  of  their  population. 


Our  Best 
Customers. 
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Our  Coal 
Exports. 


The  Fallacy 
of  Trade 
Returns. 


The  figures  for  the  Colonies  are  taken  from  u  Papers 
laid  before  the  Colonial  Conference,  1907  ”  (Cd.  3524), 
page  242.  Those  for  foreign  countries  are  based  on  the 
figures  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Annual  Statement 
of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Cd.  3529)  : — 


Exports  of  British  Produce  and  Manufactures  in  1905. 


Per  head. 

Per  head. 

To 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To 

£ 

s. 

d. 

New  Zealand 

...  7 

5 

0 

Holland  \ 

Natal 

...  5 

2 

0 

Belgium  j-  ... 

0 

13 

5 

Australia  . . . 

...  4 

4 

0 

Germany; 

Cape  Colony 

...  4 

5 

0 

France 

0 

8 

3 

Canada 

...  2 

2 

0 

U.  S.  of  America  ... 

0 

5 

9 

Newfoundland 

...  1 

13 

0 

Italy 

0 

5 

5 

Russia 

0 

1 

1 

Where  our  foreign  customers  spend  shillings  in  the 
purchase  of  British  goods  our  colonial  customers  spend 

pounds. 


COAL  EXPORTS. 

Foreign  Countries  take  from  us  a  vastly  larger  amount  of 
raw  materials,  including  coal,  than  do  British  Possessions. 
In  1906  we  exported  56,000,000  tons  of  coal,  valued  at 
£30,000,000,  of  which  2,200,000  tons  only,  valued  at 
£1,400,000  were  sold  within  the  Empire,  chiefly  to  British 
coaling  stations  for  the  use  of  our  Fleet,  while  Foreign 
countries  took  53,000,000  tons,  worth  £28,600,000. 

Our  Colonies  buy  almost  exclusively  our  manufactured 
goods. 

The  exportation  of  raw  material,  such  as  coal,  as  also  of 
ships  and  machinery  (of  which,  again,  our  Colonies  take 
less  than  the  foreigner),  helps  the  foreign  manufacturer  to 
compete  with  British  manufacturers. 


BOARD  OF  TRADE  RETURNS. 

The  desirability  of  Tariff  Reform  and  Imperial  Pre¬ 
ference,  not  only  as  a  means  of  consolidating  the  Empire, 
but  in  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
by  no  means  diminished  by  the  recent  character  ‘of  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  of  which  much  has  naturally  been 
made  by  our  opponents.  Many  allowances  have  to  be 
made  before  the  exact  significance  of  these  figures  can  be 
appreciated.  We  require  more  reliable  information  than 
we  have  at  present  as  to  the  actual  profits  on  the  foreign 
trade  and  the  volume  and  movement  of  the  home  trade 
during  the  period  covered.  It  is  not  perfectly  clear  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  whole  has  increased,  for  a 
very  slight  alteration  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
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home  and  the  export  trade  would  show  a  great  increase 
in  the  export  trade,  while,  unless  the  home  trade  had  at 
least  been  maintained  at  its  old  level,  the  total  volume 
would  not  have  increased.  The  expansion  of  the  Trade 
Returns  is  also,  in  a  very  large  measure,  due  to  increases 
which  must  be  regarded  as  simply  of  a  temporary  character. 
It  may  be  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  the  great  export 
of  cotton  goods  to  the  Far  East,  which  now  shows  signs 
of  diminution,  was  due  to  the  repletion  of  depleted  stocks, 
to  the  demand  made  by  Russia  and  Japan  during  the  war, 
and  the  recovery  from  the  high  prices  during  1903  and 
1904.  Also,  there  occurred  simultaneously  a  drought  in 
Australia,  which  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  price  of 
wool  so  much  that  the  demand  for  woollen  goods  was  partly 
made  up  by  an  increased  demand  for  cheaper  cotton  goods. 
The  increase  in  the  exportation  of  pig-iron,  which  bulks 
largely  in  the  Trade  Returns  of  the  past  year,  appears  to  be 
in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  enormous  expansion  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  where  they  cannot  build 
furnaces  fast  enough  to  meet  the  home  demand.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  demand  will  not  soon  be  overtaken, 
and  then  the  United  States  and  Germany  will  be  in  a 
stronger  position  than  ever  for  dumping  in  the  British  home 
market.  If  the  trade  of  the  country  as  a  whole  has 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  export  trade,  this 
fact  should  find  expression  at  any  rate  in  the  consumption 
of  coal.  But  we  find  that  after  allowing  for  the  amount  of 
coal  exported,  the  amount  retained  for  home  consumption 
has  been  practically  stationary  for  many  years. 


THE  LITTLE  LOAF  BOGEY. 

A  quarter  of  wheat  produces  on  the  average  120  quartern  The  Little 
(4-lb.)  loaves  of  bread.  Loaf  Bogey. 

If,  therefore,  our  whole  supply  of  wheat  were  raised  in 
price  by  the  exact  amount  of  the  duties  proposed  by  Tariff 
Reform — namely,  2s.  per  quarter  on  foreign  corn  and  Is.  per 
quarter  on  Colonial  corn — 120  quartern  loaves  could  oUTy  be 
raised  in  price  by  2s.  =24  pence=96  farthings.  This  would 
mean  less  than  one  farthing  on  the  quartern  loaf. 

But  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  would  not  be  raised  even 
by  one  farthing. 

Why?  Because  anything  which  increases  the  supply  of  an 
article  tends  to  lower  the  price,  and  the  proposed  arrangement 
of  duties  on  wheat  would  provide^just  the  stimulus  to  Colonial 
wheat  production  that  is  necessary  to  increase  the  supply. 
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Thus  : — 

The  duty  of  2s.  a  quarter  would  be  charged  on 
foreign  wheat  only,  that  is,  on  roughly  one-half  our  present 
total  supply. 

A  smaller  duty  of  not  more  than  Is.  per  quarter 
would  be  charged  on  Colonial  wheat,  that  is,  on  roughly 
one  quarter  of  our  present  total  supply. 

No  duty  at  all  would  be  charged  on  British  (home¬ 
grown)  wheat,  that  is,  roughly,  on  the  remaining  quarter 
of  our  present  total  supply. 

Under  this  preferential  system  British  and  Colonial 
wheat  would  enjoy  an  advantage  in  competition  with  foreign 
wheat,  and,  since  the  foreigner  cannot  find  a  large  enough 
market  for  his  wheat  in  any  other  country  than  Great 
Britain,  he  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  market,  and  will  be 
compelled,  therefore,  to  pay  the  2s.  duty  himself  by  lowering  his 
price  in  order  to  continue  selling  us  his  wheat. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  proposed  duty  cannot  raise  the 
price  of  wheat,  it  cannot  raise  the  price  of  bread. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  rise  which 
took  place  during  the  year  ended  October,  13th,  1907,  in  the 
two  most  important  varieties  of  wheat  sold  in  the  British 
market  : — 

Price  per  quarter.  Oct.  16th,  1907.  Oct.  13th,  1906.  Increase. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

English  Gazette  average  ...  33  3  ...  26  3  ...  7  0 

No.  1  Manitoba  ...  ...  46  3  ...  33  6  ...  12  9 

In  the  October  (1907)  number  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Labour  Gazette  the  predominant  price  of  the  4-lb.  loaf  on 
October  1st,  1907,  as  compared  with  the  same  date  in  the 
previous  year,  is  given  for  twenty-nine  large  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  From  this  table  it  appears,  says  the 
Gazette ,  that,  “  as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  rises  of  ^d.  are 
shown  in  twelve  of  the  towns,  and  of  Id.  in  London  and 
eleven  other  towns.”  In  the  remaining  five  towns  no  change 
is  recorded  in  the  price  of  bread.  According  to  this,  the 
most  trustworthy  statement  of  current  bread  prices  avail¬ 
able,  the  general  average  rise  in  the  price  of  the  4-lb.  loaf 
must  be  estimated  at  little  more  than  ^d.,  and  this  notwith¬ 
standing  an  average  rise  of  over  9s.  per  quarter  in  the 
general  price  of  wheat.  In  face  of  such  facts,  what  becomes 
of  the  argument  thut  a  duty  of  2s.  a  quarter  on  foreign  corn 
only,  admitting  colonial  corn  on  preferential  terms,  and 
leaving  our  own  home-grown  corn  free  of  duty,  will  raise 
the  price  of  bread  ? 
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CANADA  AND  WHEAT  SUPPLY. 

The  Commercial  Handbook  of  Canada  (1905)  gives  the  Canada  and 
following  particulars  of  the  acreage  under  crop  of  Manitoba  Wheat  Supply 
and  the  North-Western  Territories  : — 


1900  . 

Acres. 

2,626,862 

1901  . 

3,651,628 

1902  . 

4,067,312 

1903  . 

4,971,814 

1904  . 

5,468,663 

Increase  in  four  years 

2,841,801 

This  acreage  represents  only  4  per  cent  of  the  land  known 
to  be  cultivable  lying  south  of  the  55th  parallel.  The  amount 
of  land  lying  further  north  that  may  be  suitable  for  wheat 
growing  is  not  yet  ascertained.  The  average  yield  of  wheat 
per  acre  for  the  past  twenty-two  years  in  Manitoba  has  been 
20*5  bushels.  Our  consumption  of  wheat  is  six  bushels  per 
head  annually.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  land  newly  brought 
under  cultivation  in  the  wheat-growing  provinces  of  Canada 
during  the  four  years  1901  to  1904  is  sufficient  to  feed 
9,700,000  Englishmen. 


RESULT  OF  FOOD  DUTIES  IN  FRANCE. 

Small  import  duties  on  food  do  not  necessarily  raise  the  Result  of 
price  of  food.  This  is  proved  by  the  effect  of  the  French  food  Duties 
tariff  on  the  cost  of  living  in  France.  The  figures  are  taken  *n  ^rance< 
from  the  French  Official  Returns  : — 

Fresh  Beef.  Fresh  Mutton. 


Duty  before  1892  (per  cwt.)  ...  4  10  4  10 

Duty  under  1892  Tariff  (per  cwt.)  10  1  12  11 

Average  prices  per  lb. 

1890  ...  6f  8 

1891  ...  7  8£ 

1892  ...  6|  8 

1893  ...  6£  7i 

1901  ...  6i  8 


The  price  of  meat  to  the  consumer  was  not  raised  in 
France,  therefore,  by  the  increase  of  duty. 


THE  TARIFF  WAR  BOGEY. 

Great  Britain,  owing  to  her  huge  purchases,  is  the  most  The  Tariff 
important  customer  to  most  foreign  nations,  and  nations,  War  Bogey, 
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like  shopkeepers,  do  not  care  to  quarrel  with  their  best 
customers  if  they  can  help  it.  Great  Britain  occupies, 
therefore,  a  particularly  strong  position  towards  other 
nations,  and  need  have  little  fear  that  foreign  nations  will 
quarrel  with  her  if  she  should  pay  her  competitors  the 
compliment  of  following  their  example,  and  of  adopting  the 
same  fiscal  policy  which  is  so  successfully  pursued  by 
all  other  countries.  As  Mr.  Deakin  said  at  the  Colonial 
Conference  of  1907  : — “  In  modern  markets  it  is  the  seller 
who  is  the  courtier — the  buyer  the  king.” 


A  Contrast. 


A  FISCAL  CONTRAST. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  allows  GERMANY  AND  AMERICA 


foreign  Corn  and  foreign 
manufactured  goods  to  come 
into  the  country  free  of  taxes. 

What  do  we  see  here  ? 

(1)  Our  revenue  does  not  gain. 

(2)  We  are  year  by  year  buying 
more  and  more  foreign-made 
goods,  which  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  home. 

(3)  We  spend  more  and  more 
money  in  employing  foreign 
labour. 

(4)  Wages  which  might  have  been 
paid  to  British  workmen  go 
more  and  more  into  the 
pockets  of  foreign  workmen. 


tax  foreign  Corn  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods  coming  into 
their  countries. 

What  do  we  see  there? 

(1)  Their  revenue  gains  and  their 
taxpayers  are  relieved  of  some 
of  the  cost  of  governing  their 
country. 

(2)  Their  industries  are  increasing 
rapidly. 

(3)  Their  workmen  get  more  regu¬ 
lar  work  and  more  regular 
wages. 

(4)  They  are  obtaining  work  which 
used  to  be  done  in  England. 


The  so=called  Free  Traders  cannot  deny  these  facts,  but  say 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  except  to  leave  things  alone. 


Customs 
Duties  per 
head  of 

Population. 


CUSTOMS  DUTIES  PER  HEAD  OF  POPULATION. 

Great  Britain,  under  so-called  “Free  Trade,”  raises  more 
money  per  head  of  the  population  from  import  duties 
than  either  Germany  or  the  United  States.  The  following 
figures  were  given  on  March  1st,  1907,  in  the  German 
Reichstag,  by  Count  Posadowsky,  the  Prussian  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  as  the  result  of  “  very  careful  calculations  ”  he 
had  made  into  this  question  : — 

Germany  ...  ...  10s.  6d.  per  head. 

United  States...  ...  14s.  llid.  „ 

United  Kingdom...  ...  15s.  Hd.  „ 

“  I  would  much  like  to  know,”  said  Count  Posadowsky,  “who 
invented  the  fairy  tale  that  Great  Britain  is  a  Free  Trade  Country” ! 
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FOOD  TAXATION  IN  BRITAIN  AND 


AMERICA. 

United  United 

Kingdom.  States. 

Tea,  per  lb.  ...  ...  5d.  ...  Free. 

Coffee,  raw  ...  ...  l^d.  ...  Free. 

Coffee,  prepared  ...  2d.  ...  Free. 

Cocoa,  raw  ...  ...  Id.  ...  Free. 

Cocoa,  prepared  ...  2d.  ...  l^d. 


Note. — (1)  That  the  duties  on  cocoa  and  coffee  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  protection  to  the 
British  cocoa  manufacturer  and  coffee  roaster. 

(2)  That  the  American  tariff  on  manufactured  goods 
enables  the  Government  to  free  these  important  articles  of 
food  from  taxation. 


WAGES  UNDER  TARSFFS. 

It  is  argued  that,  if  prices  rise,  the  workman  will  be  worse 
off,  unless  his  wages  rise  also,  and  there  is  no  security  that  his 
wages  will  rise.  It  is  not  admitted  that  prices  will  rise  under 
Tariff  Reform  so  as  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  ;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  suppose  they  did.  Experience  is 
decisive  as  to  the  rapid  rise  of  wages  in  protected  countries. 
In  Germany,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Sweden, 
wages  have  risen  more,  and  more  steadily,  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  to  America,  the  report  of  the  Mosely 
Commission  is  conclusive  that,  allowing  for  higher  cost  of 
living,  working  men  are  better  off — i.e.  can  save  more — 
than  in  England.  But  America  is  a  rich  country,  develop¬ 
ing  vast  resources.  Then  take  Sweden,  a  poor  country. 
Since  1865  wages  have  about  doubled — a  result  of  a  great 
increase  of  production  and  employment. 


WAGES  SN  FRANCE. 

M.  Jules  Meline,  the  ex-Premier  of  France,  in  an  article 
quoted  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Standard  in  the 
issue  of  that  journal  for  September  24th,  1903,  gives  the 
following  opinion  on  the  effect  of  the  French  Tariff  on 
wages  in  that  country.  “  He  is  at  great  pains,”  remarks 
the  correspondent,  “to  show  that  Protectionism  has  served 
its  purpose  admirably  in  France,  and  quotes  the  recent 
figures  published  by  the  Bureau  du  Travail.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  fifty  years  the  average  wages  of  men  have 
doubled,  whilst  those  of  women  have  more  than  doubled. 
But  he  also  notes  that  the  chief  rises  in  wages  took  place 
between  1891  and  1893 — that  is  to  say,  when  the  country’s 
new  economic  regime  was  in  full  force.  M.  Meline  says 


Food 

Taxation. 


Tariffs  and 
Wages, 


Wages  in 
France, 
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Wages  in 
Germany. 


these  figures  prove  that  adequate  Protection  increases  national 
industry,  and,  by  preventing  foreign  competition  from  break¬ 
ing  down  prices  on  the  home  markets,  allows  of  higher 
wages.  He  quotes  other  figures  to  show  that  the  French 
workmen  lias  been  markedly  prosperous  under  the  Pro¬ 
tection  regime ,  and  that,  whereas  since  1840  the  population 
of  the  country  has  only  increased  12  per  cent.,  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  corn  has  increased  60  per  cent.  ;  potatoes,  100  per 
cent. ;  meat,  90  per  cent.  ;  sugar,  500  per  cent.  ;  tobacco,  170 
per  cent.  ;  wine,  90  per  cent.  ;  and  alcohol  and  beer,  260 
per  cent.  These  figures,  he  contends,  are  striking  proof  of 
the  prosperity  of  all  classes,  and  especially  the  working 
people.” 

WAGES  IN  GERMANY. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  wages  in  Germany  are,  as 
a  rule,  lower  than  wages  in  this  country— lower,  at  least* 
measured  in  money.  But  they  were  lower  still — very  much 
lower — when  Germany  had  a  free  importing  system  like  our 
own.  Germany  was  a  miserably  poor  and  backward  country, 
largely  owing  to  incessant  wars,  until  about  a  generation 
ago.  She  started  long  after  we  did  in  the  race  for 
commercial  and  industrial  prosperity,  and  it  was  naturally 
impossible,  in  such  circumstances,  that  wages  should  be 
high.  But  since  those  days,  since  she  adopted  a  tariff,, 
Germany  has  progressed  faster  than  we  have.  The  first 
Fiscal  Blue  Book  (Cd.  1,761)  gives  us,  on  page  275,  a  table 
showing  the  history  of  wages  in  five  different  countries 
since  1880 — in  Free  Trade  England,  and  in  Protectionist 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  The  table 
shows  that  wages  rose  in  all  five  countries,  Protectionist  as 
well  as  Free  Trade,  and  in  a  footnote  we  are  told  that  “  the 
rise  is  greatest  in  Germany,”  greater  than  in  Free  Trade 
England.  That  is  the  essential  fact  about  German  wages. 
It  shows  that  wages  can  and  do  rise  more  under  a  policy  of 
strict  Protection  than  under  a  policy  of  so-called  “  Free 
Trade.” 

Effect  of  Tariff  on  Wages  in  Germany  (Krupp’s  Factory). 

(Report  of  Essen  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

Average  Daily  Wages. 

BEFORE  PROTECTION.  AFTER  PROTECTION. 


1871  ... 

s.  d. 

...  3  0i 

1882  ... 

S. 

...  3 

d. 

7 

1875  ... 

...  3  10f 

1886  ... 

...  3 

8* 

1879  ... 

...  3  0* 

1894  ... 

...  4 

Of 

1895  ... 
1900  ... 

...  4 
...  4 

H 

9± 
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The  same  report,  after  giving  particulars  of  food  prices, 
concludes  that  “  wages  under  Protection  rose  considerably 
more  than  the  price  of  food.” 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES  IN  GERMANY. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Reports  signed 
by  six  Gainsborough  working  men,  chosen  by  their  fellow 
workmen  in  open  meeting,  who  were  sent  to  Germany  in 
December,  1905,  as  the  “  Gainsborough  Commission,”  to 
visit  the  principal  centres  of  German  industry,  and  report 
upon  what  they  saw  of  German  conditions  of  work,  wages, 
and  general  comfort.  It  should  be  noted  that  several 
members  of  the  Commission  were  “  convinced  Free  Traders.” 
The  Reports  have  been  published  by  Messrs.  Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co.,  in  a  volume  entitled  “  Life  and  Labour  in 
Germany.” 

“  We  are  not  enquiring  for  party  purposes  ;  but  must 
lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  Germany’s  development  as  an 
industrial  State  and  the  increase  of  the  wages  of  her  working 
people,  as  well  as  the  continuous  improvement  of  the  conditions 
of  life  of  her  working  classes,  has  been  going  on  and  is  still 
going  on  under  conditions  of  industrial  protection.  This  is  an 
indisputable  fact.  It  can  be  left  to  him  who  runs  to  read.” — 
Report  on  Elberfeld . 

“  It  was  pointed  out  by  us  in  our  last  report  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  German  industry  has 
been  running  parallel  with  protective  duties.  Wages  have 
also  risen,  and  the  tendency  of  the  day  is  that  they  will  rise  still 
higher.  This,  indeed,  may  be  taken  as  certain.” — Report  on 
Cologne . 

“  Germans  admit  that  they  have  made  enormous  progress 
during  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  this  progress  has  been  contem* 
poraneous  with  protection.” — Report  on  Lunzenau . 

“  In  ESSEN,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  heavy  iron 
and  steel  industries,  there  is  no  question  of  lack  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  capable  and  willing  workmen  ;  wages  are  high, 
and  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes  appear  to  be 
favourable.” — Report  on  Essen . 

“  Occupation  is  to  be  had  everywhere  for  the  asking  of 
it  in  all  factories  and  at  all  works  in  the  towns  we  have 
passed  through  ;  the  building  trade  is  everywhere  in  a  fair 
condition  ;  and  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled,  who  must 
always  be  subject  to  fluctuations  as  regards  employment,  there 
is  no  general  cause  for  complaint.  Instead  of  there  being  a 
superabundance  of  workers,  and  consequently  a  crowd  of 
‘unemployed,’  employers  are  clamouring  on  all  sides  for 
skilled  labour.” — Report  on  Hoechst. 


Employment 
and  Wages 
in  Germany. 
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“  We  emphatically  repudiate  the  arguments  of  those  who  tell 
us  that  the  German  workman  leads  a  miserable  life  of  priva¬ 
tion  because  the  frontiers  of  his  country  are  lined  with 
protective  tariffs,  for  such  arguments  do  not  here  hold  water. 
The  German  workman  is  neither  starved  nor  ill-fed  ;  nor  is 
he  lean  to  look  upon  or  badly  housed/’ — Report  on  Hoechst. 

“  Wherever  we  have  been  in  Prussia  we  have  seen  no  lack  of 
employment  amongst  industrial  workpeople ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
has  been  everywhere  a  demand  for  skilled  workmen  which  could  not 
be  supplied.” — Report  on  Nuremberg . 

“  The  general  conditions  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
industrial  town  of  CREFELD  impressed  us.  Wherever  we 
came  into  contact  with  them  we  were  struck  by  their  genial 
character,  general  physical  health,  cheerfulness  of  demeanour, 
and  freshness  about  their  work.  No  sign  of  extreme  poverty 
meets  the  eye  ;  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  obviously 
does  not  weigh  upon  the  municipal  authorities  at  the  present 
juncture.” — Report  on  Crefeld. 

“  Whatever  the  diversity  of  conditions,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  German  industrial  workman  is  immeasurably  better  paid 
now  than  he  was  twenty=five  years  ago,  and  that  he  is  similarly 
better  clothed,  better  fed,  and  better  lodged  than  he  was  then. 
He  has,  moreover,  ample  facilities  for  healthy  recreation  for 
himself  and  family.  In  regard  to  the  provision  made  for 
him  by  the  State  in  the  event  of  sickness,  in  the  event  of 
his  meeting  with  accidents  during  the  exercise  of  his 
vocation,  as  well  as  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  unable  to 
earn  his  living  through  physical  debility  or  old  age,  he  is  in 
a  decidedly  better  position  than  the  workmen  in  our  country.” 
— Report  on  Hamburg. 


GERMAN  PROSPERITY  IN  1906. 

( From  “  Report  on  the  Trade  of  Germany  for  the  Year 
1906.”  By  Mr.  Consul-General  Schwabach  of  Berlin .) 

“  The  improvement  of  German  trade  and  industry 
which,  after  the  sudden  but  comparatively  short  depression 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  began  at  first  but  slowly, 
and  then  advanced  with  ever-increasing  force,  attained 
during  the  year  under  review  what  may  be  termed  the  high= 
water  mark  in  the  economic  development  of  the  German  nation. 
The  quantities  of  goods  placed  on  the  market  at  home  and 
abroad  by  German  factories  have,  almost  without  exception, 
assumed  record  figures.  .  .  .  Workpeople  of  all  classes  were 
in  strong  demand  and  received  employment  without  regard  to 
nationality.  As  the  dearth  of  workmen  became  accentuated 
in  the  course  of  the  year  working  hours  were  lengthened, 
night  shifts  put  on  and  overtime  became  the  rule  almost 
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everywhere.  The  railways  were  unable  to  provide  the 
number  of  trucks  demanded,  and  a  shortage  of  rolling- 
stock  ensued  which  became  still  more  acute,  according  as — 
in  addition  to  industry — agriculture  began  to  take  active  part  in 
the  commercial  improvement,  and  had  occasion  to  consign  enormous 
loads  of  goods  ;  in  short,  the  year  1906  showed  German  industrial 
prosperity  at  the  zenith  of  a  distinctly  high  tide,  which  was  all 
the  more  brilliant  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  disturbing 
influence  of  large  strikes  and  lock-outs  as  in  the  previous 
year.  .  .  .  The  remarkable  ability  of  the  home  market  to 
absorb  the  fresh  produce  is  principally  due  to  the  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  the  population  of  the  German  Empire. 
In  the  course  of  recent  years  the  population  has  grown  to  the 
extent  of  about  900,000  yearly,  instead  of  650,000  as  in  former 
years,  and  this  growth,  beneficially  influenced  by  peace,  has, 
owing  to  the  consequent  increase  in  the  general  consumption 
of  produce,  afforded  a  good  support,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  general  prosperity.  The  rise  in  the  exports  must 
chiefly  be  attributed  to  the  general  improvement  in  the 
world’s  markets.” — Pages  3  and  4. 

“  The  strenuous  activity  prevailing  throughout  Germany 
naturally  also  influenced  the  labour  market.  The  abundance 
of  urgent  orders  received  in  almost  all  branches  of  industry 
rendered  it  imperative  for  manufacturers  constantly  to 
increase  the  number  of  hands,  but  although  large  drafts  of 
men  were  obtained  from  the  agricultural  districts  (where  there  is  a 
permanent  dearth  of  labourers)  and  foreign  countries,  the  demand 
was  very  frequently  greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply.  .  .  .  The 
incessant  demand  for  workpeople  naturally  resulted  in  an  advance 
of  wages.” — Pages  119  and  120. 


“  The  enormous  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  which  in 
Germany  have  steadily  developed  into  collecting  centres  of 
national  wealth,  constitute  an  accurate  gauge  of  the  prevailing 
national  prosperity.  Thus  the  recently-published  returns  for 
the  year  1905  of  the  Prussian  savings  banks  show  the 
prodigious  increase  in  that  year  alone  of  some  £27,000,000 
in  the  deposits.  This  increase  constitutes  a  record  ;  in  fact, 
it  represents  more  than  the  total  of  all  deposits  in  savings 
banks  a  generation  ago,  i.e.  in  1870.” — Page  6. 

“  A  clear  view  of  the  favourable  economic  conditions 
now  prevalent  in  Germany  is  presented  by  the  figures  of  the 
Prussian  assessment  of  taxes.  Although  these  results  only 
relate  to  Prussia,  they  can  certainly  be  generalised  for  the 
whole  of  the  Empire,  as  the  industrial  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  largest  of  the  Federal  States  may  properly  be 
taken  as  a  criterion  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  The  fact 
that  the  statistics  show  only  the  prospective  figures,  that  is 


Savings  Bank 
Deposits  in 
Germany, 


Income  Tax 
Returns  in 
Prussia. 
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to  say,  the  estimated  results  of  the  assessment,  not  the  actual 
revenue  from  direct  taxation,  cannot  lessen  the  demonstrative 
value  of  the  figures  : — 


Year. 

Total  number  of  Persons 
liable  to  pay  Income  Tax. 

Total  amount  subject 
to  Income  Tax. 

£ 

1892  . 

2,437,886 

298,069,882 

1896  . 

2,654,444 

313,077,004 

1900  . 

3,379,534 

412,439,347 

1905  ... 

4,675,199 

501,041,014 

1906  . 

4,675,199 

536,296,834 

44  According  to 

this  table  the  total  number  of  persons 

paying  the  tax  has  increased  by  92  per  cent,  since  1892,  the 
first  year  of  assessment  under  the  new  law.  The  growth  in 
1906,  as  compared  with  1905,  is  more  than  6  per  cent.,  while 
the  total  income  of  all  taxpayers  increased  by  nearly  80  per  cent, 
from  1892  to  1906  ;  in  the  latter  year  it  exceeded  the  total  for 
1905  by  7  per  cent.,  which  is  actually  in  excess  of  the  pro¬ 
portional  increase  in  the  number  of  tax-payers.” — Page  6. 

{From  44  Report  on  the  Trade  and  Agriculture  of 
Wurtemberg  for  the  years  1905-06  ”  by  Mr.  Consul  H.  Harris- 
Gastrell.) 

44  The  general  economic  improvement  in  Germany  .  .  . 
has  continued  steadily,  and  in  the  latter  of  the  two  years 
under  review  (1905-06)  attained  a  hitherto  unprecedented 
height.  There  are  no  signs  as  yet  of  high-water  mark  having 
been  reached,  most  manufacturers  having  orders  for  months 
in  advance.  The  home  labour  supply  has  proved  inadequate 
to  meet  the  increased  demands,  and  in  some  trades  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  foreign  workmen  have  been  obtained. 
This  scarcity  of  labour  has  resulted  in  a  very  general  increase 
of  wages,  which  in  many  industries  amounts  to  more  than 
a  10  per  cent,  rise,  and  also  in  many  cases  to  a  shortening  of 
the  working  day.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  GERMANY. 


Here  are  the  figures  of  Trade  Unionist  unemployment 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1906  in  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  taken  from  the  official  returns  published  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette :  — 


1906. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


British  Trade  Unionist 
Unemployed. 

Per  cent. 

36 

3-8 

3- 8 

4- 4 
4*5 
4-9 


German  Trade  Unionist 
Unemployed. 

Per  cent. 

•8 

•8 

1*0 

IT 

IT 

1-7 
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In  the  February  (1907)  number  of  the  Labour  Gazette 
we  read  that  while  the  usual  decline  experienced  towards 
the  end  of  December  (1906)  in  Germany  in  certain  classes  of 
employment  was  somewhat  intensified  by  the  severe  frost 
which  set  in  before  Christmas  and  lasted  till  the  end  of  the 
month,  “  the  exceptionally  favourable  conditions  prevailing 
for  the  metal  and  engineering  trades  continued  throughout 
December,  and,  except  in  a  few  branches,  the  chemical, 
textile,  and  electrical  trades  afforded  abundant  employment. 
On  the  whole,  labour  was  scarce  and  wages  showed  an 
upward  tendency.” 

No  such  report  as  this  has  been  written  of  December 
labour  conditions  in  Great  Britain  for  the  last  ten  years  or 
more.  And  yet  Free  Importers  ask  us  to  believe  that  in¬ 
creased  exports  and  imports  settle  the  tariff  question  ! 


THE  PRICE  OF  BREAD  IN  GERMANY. 

( From  “  Life  and  Labour  in  Germany ,”  Reports 
of  the  Gainsborough  Commission .) 

“  Some  English  newspapers  have  of  late  been  giving  Bread  Prices 
very  misleading  figures  about  the  price  of  bread  in  Ger-  in  Germany, 
many.  We  have  seen  and  eaten  German  rye  bread  at  every 
town  we  have  visited.  We  have  everywhere  been  told  by  the 
German  working  man  that  he  prefers  rye  bread  to  wheaten  bread, 
and  that  he  would  not  at  any  price  give  up  his  rye  bread  for  the 
best  of  wheaten  bread  that  we  eat  in  England.  Whatever  pre¬ 
judices  may  be  entertained  against  rye  bread,  it  is  impossible 
to  gainsay  the  fact  that  it  is  both  nourishing  and  sustaining. 

The  price  of  a  loaf  of  German  rye  bread  weighing  four 
English  lbs.  would  cost,  according  to  our  inquiries  in  the 
towns  we  have  visited,  from  3^d.  to  4Jd.  ;  and  we  gather 
that,  in  general,  four  English  lbs.  of  rye  bread  as  made  in 
Germany  would  cost  almost  everywhere  a  trifle  less  than 
4^d.  At  Gainsborough  our  quartern  wheaten  loaf  costs  4|d.” 

“At  HOECHST,  near  Frankfort,  as  we  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  report,  people  eat  white  wheaten  bread  as  well  as 
bread  made  of  wheat  and  rye  flour  mixed.  A  loaf  of  white 
bread  made  at  Hoechst,  weighing  four  English  lbs.,  should  cost  4§d. 

The  Gainsborough  quartern  loaf  costs  4^d.,  so  that  the  difference  in 
price  is  hardly  perceptible.  Where  then  does  the  extreme 
pressure  on  the  German  consumer  come  in  in  regard  to  the 
price  of  bread  as  compared  with  the  English  consumer  ? 

We  must  note  that  Germany  feeds  ninedenths  of  her  population 
from  her  own  grain.” — Report  on  Nuremberg . 

“  Bread  10  pfennige  per  lb.  The  German  4  lb.  rye  loaf, 
which  is  equivalent  to  4£  English  lbs.,  costs  40  pfennige, 
equal  to  4|d.  At  this  rate  a  4  lb.  Berlin  rye  loaf  (English 
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lbs.)  would  cost  4|d.  A  Gainsborough  4  lb.  wheaten  loaf  costs 
4^d.,  so  that  the  Berlin  working  man’s  loaf  is  a  trifle  cheaper. 
The  German  working  classes — in  fact,  almost  all  North  Germans  of 
any  class — prefer  rye  bread  to  wheat  bread.”— Report  on  Berlin. 


Facts  about 
Berlin, 


FACTS  ABOUT  BERLIN, 


{From  “  The  Brassworkers  of  Berlin  and  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  :  a  Comparison .”  Joint  Report  of  R.  H.  Best , 
Chairman  of  Best  &  Lloyd ,  Ltd.,  Cambray  Works, 
Handsworth  ;  W.  J .  Davis,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Society  of  Amalgamated  Brassworkers  and  Metal  Mechanics ; 
and  C.  Perks,  Canvasser  and  Representative  of  the 
Birmingham  Hospital  Saturday  Fund.) 

“  Of  all  the  thousands  of  children  we  saw  there  was  not 
one  who  was  not  clean,  neat,  and  tidy.” 

u  We  saw  no  case  of  underfed,  poorly  clad,  or  untidy 
children,  either  in  the  streets  or  in  the  schools.” 

“  The  effect  of  the  (military)  training  is  seen  in  the 
people  as  distinctly  as  the  effect  of  the  cleaning  and  washing 
is  noticeable  in  the  streets.  There  is  not  the  physically 
deteriorated,  untrained,  unminded  look  about  the  people.” 

uWe  considered  some  articles  of  food  decidedly  dearer 
than  in  England,  but  that  for  some  reason  the  working 
people  were  unmistakably  better  nourished.” 

“  Savings  banks  show  that  in  the  Berlin  Municipal 
Savings  Banks  there  stood  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors  — 


1880 

1890 

1900-01 

1903-04 


£ 

1,500,000 

6,250,000 

12,500,000 

14,750,000 


While  the  same  authority  (Statistics,  page  55)  shows  that 
the  pawnshops  are  doing  a  decreasing  trade.” 

“No  men,  women,  or  children  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  or  in  the  works  in  an  unminded  condition.” 

“  There  are  anomalies  here  which  we  do  not  attempt  to 
account  for  ;  but,  in  the  face  of  the  people  being  undoubtedly 
better  nourished  than  in  England,  and  enjoying  a  higher 
social  life,  it  would  appear  that  cheap  food  is  not  the  only 
important  consideration  in  a  nation’s  welfare.” 

“  Among  all  these  thousands  of  people  not  one  could  be 
seen  other  than  neatly  and  properly  dressed  ;  every  garment 
was  whole,  and  neat,  and  quiet  in  colour,  neither  could  a 
flashy  nor  a  ragged  and  untidy  person  be  seen  anywhere. 
We  were  looking  for  faults,  but  found  none.” 

“  During  the  whole  of  this  Easter  Monday  we  saw  no 
untidy  man,  woman,  or  child  ;  every  one  was  well  clad  and 
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scrupulously  clean,  and  the  general  physique  and  deportment 
of  the  people  was  distinctly  a  grade  higher  than  one  sees  at 
home.” 

“  Slums  such  as  ours  do  not  exist.” 
f  “  The  unemployed  question  is  being  solved  by  an 
uplifting  of  the  unskilled  labour  market  through  fitting  it 
for  better  and  more  skilled  employment.  The  skilled  labour 
at  the  top  has  gone  still  higher  to  make  room  for  that  at  the 
bottom.” 


WAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  comparative  figures  of  wages  in  America  Wages  in 
and  this  country  were  given  by  the  working-men  delegates  States, 

who  went  out  with  Mr.  Mosely  to  the  United  States  : — 

AVERAGE  WAGES  IN 


UNITED  STATES.  ENGLAND. 


Blast  Furnacemen 

'Higher  by  40  p.c.) 
than  in  England  ...J 

Ironf  ounders 

... 

£4  1  3 

£2  0 

0 

'Rollers  as  high  asN 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers 

1 

|  £1,000  per  annum. 

1  Heaters  28s.  to  52s. 

>.  — 

1 

(per  day  ...  ..., 

Engineers  ... 

... 

35  to  70  p.c.  higher 

— 

Shipbuilders 

. . . 

Higher 

— 

Cutlers 

... 

100  p.c.  higher 

— . 

Iron  and  Steel  Fitters 

... 

Higher 

— 

Cotton  Spinners 

. . . 

£3  6  8 

£1  18 

0 

Weavers  (Cotton)  ... 

... 

Higher 

— 

Tailors  (high-class) 

f£6  in  New  York — ) 
[  100  p.c.  higher  ...J 

£3  in 
London. 

Bootmakers... 

... 

30  to  70  p.c.  higher 

— 

Leather  Workers  ... 

... 

£2  5  0 

£1  10 

0 

Bricklayers  ... 

\ 

\  Is.  lid.  to  3s.  2d.' 
[per  hour  ...  ... , 

|  7d.  to  lid. 

[  hour. 

per 

Plasterers  ... 

... 

More  than  double  ... 

— 

Carpenters  ... 

... 

£5  3s.  2d.  (New  York) 

£2  2  6 
(London) 

Cabinet  Makers 

! 

Higher 

'Skilled,  25s.  per  week^ 

Paper  Makers 

-1 

higher.  Unskilled, 

AOs.  per  week  ...J 

i  - 

Compositors 

f  4s.  2d.  per  day  higher' 
[than  in  England  ... ; 

i  - 

Lithographers 

... 

£5  to  £6' 

|  £116 
to  £2  5 

0 

0 

Bookbinders 

.  ,  , 

£4  0  0, 

1  £1  16 

0 

The  American,  says  one  of  the  delegates,  “can  save  two  dollars 
(equals  8s.  2^d.)  where  here  (in  England)  a  man  can  only  save  two 
shillings.” 
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Wages  in 
America. 


Cost  of  Food 
in  America. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  answers  given  by  the 
working  men  delegates  on  the  Mosely  Industrial  Commission 
to  the  question  :  u  How  does  the  value  of  the  American  wage 
compare  with  that  of  the  English,  cost  of  living  being  taken 
into  account  ?  ” — 

“  Cost  of  food  is  no  higher.  The  chief  difference 
is  in  rent ;  making  allowance  for  that  the  American  is 
fully  25  per  cent,  better  off.” — Mr.  Walls ,  Blast 
Furnacemen. 

“  Undoubtedly  the  American  has  a  great  deal  the 
best  of  the  English  worker — that  is  to  say,  he  will  have 
a  much  larger  residue  after  living  out  of  his  wages.” — 
Mr.  Maddison ,  Iron  Founders. 

“  The  value  of  the  American  wage  of  the  operative 
engineer,  compared  with  that  paid  in  Great  Britain  to 
the  same,  is,  I  should  say,  about  15  or  20  per  cent,  higher 
on  the  base  line,  and  proportionately  more  on  the 
maximum.” — Mr.  Barnes ,  Engineers. 

“  Average  wages  of  time-workers  are  75  to  100  per 
cent,  higher  in  our  trade  than  at  home,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  greater 
cost  of  outer  clothing,  housing  accommodation  and  fuel, 
a  careful,  sober,  steady  man  could,  whilst  keeping  him¬ 
self  efficiently  provided  for,  save  more  in  America  than 
in  England,  foodstuffs  being  certainly  cheaper.” — Mr. 
Cummings ,  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders. 

“  Higher,  in  my  opinion.  A  man  or  a  family  can 
enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  life,  that  is,  better  food, 
clothes,  &c.” — Mr.  Hor nidge ,  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives. 

“At  least  25  per  cent,  better.” — Mr.  Deller , 
Plasterers. 

“  Quite  60  per  cent,  better.” — Mr.  Kelley ,  Litho¬ 
graphers. 

“  Taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  living,  high 
rent,  dear  clothing,  and  other  necessary  charges,  the 
workmen  in  our  trade  is  quite  25  per  cent,  better  off 
than  his  English  colleagues.” — Mr.  Coffey ,  Bookbinders. 


COST  OF  FOOD  IN  UNITED  STATES, 

The  following  are  some  of  the  answers  given  by  the 
working  men  delegates  on  the  Mosely  Industrial  Commission 
to  the  question  :  “  How  does  the  price  of  food  in  America 
compare  with  that  in  England  ?  ” — 

“The  difference  is  little  ;  if  anything,  it  is  cheaper.” 

— Mr.  Walls ,  Blast  Furnacemen. 
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“  I  should  say,  taken  on  the  whole,  it  is  much  about 
the  same.” — Mr .  Maddison,  Iron  Founders . 

“  Foodstuffs  compare  favourably  with  our  own, 
bread,  meat,  groceries,  vegetables  and  fruit  being  as 
low,  if  not  lower,  than  London  prices,  certainly  lower 
than  our  north  country  cities  and  towns.”  —  Mr. 
Cummings ,  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders. 

“  The  price  of  food  is  much  the  same  in  both 
countries  ;  while  some  articles  are  dearer,  others  are 
correspondingly  cheaper.” — Mr.  Holmshaw ,  Sheffield 
Trades. 

“  No  appreciable  difference.” — Mr.  Jones ,  Tubes ,  dec • 

“  From  the  workers’  point  of  view,  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  price  of  food  in  England  and 
America,  as  was  admitted  by  a  number  of  workmen 
who  have  had  many  years’  experience  in  both 
countries.” — Mr.  Ashton ,  Cotton  Spinners. 

“  Some  commodities  dearer,  some  cheaper.” — Mr. 
Wilkinson,  Weavers. 

“  Food  in  America  is  very  much  as  it  is  with  us  in 
price,  the  balance  being  in  our  favour.” — Mr.  Flynn , 
Tailors. 

“  The  advantage  appears  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans,  food  of  all  sorts,  meats  and  cereals,  being 
grown  at  their  doors.” — Mr.  Hornidge ,  Boot  and  Shoe 
Operatives. 

“There  is  very  little,  if  any,  difference.” — Mr. 
Dyson ,  Papermakers. 

“  American  workers  are  able  to  keep  a  better  table, 
food,  meat,  &c.,  being  considerably  more  reasonable  in 
price  than  in  this  country  ;  fruit  also  is  very  plentiful 
and  exceeding  cheap.” — Mr.  Bowerman,  Compositors. 

“  Much  the  same.” — Mr.  Kelley,  Lithographers. 

“  About  the  same.” — Mr.  Steadman,  Trades  Union 
Parliamentary  Committee. 


AMERICAN  PROSPERITY  IN  1906. 

{From  “  Report  on  the  Trade  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1906,  by  Mr.  Seymour  Bell,  British  Commercial 
Agent  in  the  United  States .) 

“The  year  1906  has  justly  been  termed  a  wonderful 
year  as  far  as  the  trade  of  the  United  States  is  concerned. 


American 
Prosperity 
in  1906. 
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The  commerce  of  the  country  has  far  surpassed  anything  ever 
known  before.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was  predicted 
that  after  so  successful  a  year  as  1905  there  must  be  a 
reaction,  and  trade  could  not  continue  on  so  large  a  scale. 
These  forecasts  were  not  verified,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
all  branches  of  trade  and  industry  of  the  country  were  more  busily 
engaged  than  in  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  considerably  over 

1,000,000  immigrants  came  into  the  country  there  was  in  certain 
industries  a  serious  scarcity  of  labour.  .  .  .  The  pur¬ 

chasing  power  of  the  people  has  risen  rapidly  during  recent 
years.  In  1905,  which  are  the  latest  statistics  available,  the 
wages  per  hour  were  18*9  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average 
of  the  10-year  period  from  1890  to  1899  inclusive.  The 
average  earnings  per  week  in  1905  were  14  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  average  earnings  per  week  during  the  10  years  from  1890  to 
1899,  and  the  average  hours  of  labour  per  week  were  4T  per 
cent,  lower.  The  aggregate  weekly  earnings  of  all  em¬ 
ployes  were  52*3  per  cent,  higher  in  1905  than  the  average 
during  the  10-year  period  1890  to  1899.  The  number  of 
employes  was  33*6  per  cent,  greater.  The  above  figures  are 
based  on  a  summary  of  a  large  number  of  establishments, 
employing  over  300,000  hands.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  wages  paid  to  railway  men  and  workers  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  industrial  establishments  in  1905  amounted  to  close 
on  5,200,000,000  dol.  (£1,074,000,000),  a  gain  of  57  per  cent, 
since  1900.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  wages 
in  1906  were  still  higher  than  1905,  a  good  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.” — Pages  3  and  4. 

“  The  demand  for  labour  in  1906  was  so  great  that  railways 
and  manufacturers  were  actually  handicapped  in  their  business, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  1,225,000  immigrants  were  admitted 
to  the  country  during  the  year.  On  account  of  this  it  was 
found  necessary  to  increase  wages,  such  increases  on  the 
railways  alone  have  been  estimated  at  100,000,000  dol. 
(£20,660,000).” — Page  26. 


Unemploy¬ 
ment  in 
America. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  SN  AMERICA. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  by  Free  Importers  that 
there  is  more  unemployment  in  America  than  in  this 
country.  They  base  their  assertion  on  figures  taken  from 
the  Report  of  the  12th  American  Census,  which  they  repre¬ 
sent  as  showing  that  some  six  and  a  half  million  people, 
or  something  like  8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of 
America,  were  out  of  employment  in  1900.  The  figures  in 
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question  are  absolutely  untrustworthy  and  grossly  mislead¬ 
ing,  for  the  following  reasons,  given  in  the  very  report  from 
which  these  figures  are  quoted  : — 

(1)  The  figures  refer  to  “  all  unemployed  persons 
over  10  years  of  age  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.” 
In  other  words,  the  scope  of  these  unemployed  returns 
is  immensely  greater  and  altogether  different  from  that 
of  our  own  returns,  which  relate  only  to  adult  trade 
unionist  or  skilled  labour. 

(2)  The  report  shows  that  only  736,000  of  these 
6^  millions  were  unemployed  for  longer  than  six 
months,  while  3,177,000 — nearly  one-half  the  total — 
were  only  out  of  work  for  one  to  three  months  of  the 
year. 

(3)  Last  and  most  important  of  all,  not  only  are 
these  unemployed  drawn  from  all  varieties  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  industrial,  commercial,  domestic  and  professional, 
not  only  do  they  include  children  with  grown-up 
people,  but  no  distinction  has  been  attempted  between  volun= 
tary  and  involuntary  unemployment. 

A  further  examination  of  these  most  misleading  figures 
discloses  the  fact  that  of  the  736,000  unemployed  for  longer 
than  six  months,  only  485,000  are  drawn  from  the  classes 
represented  by  trade  unions  in  this  country.  Now  5  per 
cent,  of  British  trade  unionists  are  chronically  out  of 
employment.  Applying  the  same  percentage — and  it  must 
be  considerably  larger  in  the  case  of  unskilled  labour — to 
the  entire  body  of  British  workers,  unionist  and  non- 
unionist,  we  get  something  like  500,000  as  the  total  of 
chronically  unemployed  industrial  workers  in  this  country. 

These  facts  show  that,  even  on  these  untrustworthy 
American  figures,  we  have  a  larger  number  of  chronically 
unemployed  persons  among  our  42  millions  than  the  United 
States  have  among  their  82  millions. 

Finally,  the  Cobdenites  invariably  go  on  to  quote  the 
comparison  given  in  these  12th  Census  Returns  between 
unemployment  in  1890  and  unemployment  in  1900.  But 
they  do  not  quote,  or  hint  at,  the  following  passages 
from  the  same  report  : — “  Each  of  these  two  census  years 
was  a  period  of  prosperity  ;  therefore  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions  to  some  extent  were  similar,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  accurate  returns  at  the  censuses  of  1890  and 
1900  would  indicate  little  variation  in  the  proportion  of 
the  unemployed  in  many  callings  at  least.”  (Page 
CCXXVI.)  And  again: — “With  returns  available  for  two 
censuses  only,  and  those  at  variance  under  apparently  similar 
conditions,  it  is  evident  that  the  results  of  one  more  census 
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at  least  are  necessary  before  definite  conclusions  can  be 
reached  concerning  the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  statistics 
already  secured.”  (Page  CCXXYI.)  (See  also  Appendix  D.) 


AMERICAN  TARIFF  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 
PROTECTED  STATES. 

( From  Article  in  “  North  American  Review  ”  for 
March ,  1905,  l>y  N.  I.  Stone ,  Tariff  expert  in  the  American 
Bureau  of  Statistics.) 

“  The  Europeans  had  at  last  turned  our  own  weapons 
against  us,  and  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  make  special 
provisions  for  reciprocity  treaties  in  the  Dingley  Bill,  which 
at  the  same  time  imposed  the  highest  rates  of  protective 
duties  so  far  adopted  by  the  United  States.  The  provisions 
for  reciprocity  were  twofold.  One,  embodied  in  section  3 
of  the  law,  authorises  the  President  ‘  to  enter  into  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Governments  of  those  countries  exporting  to 
the  United  States  the  above-mentioned  articles,  or  any  of 
them,  with  a  view  to  the  arrangement  of  commercial  agree¬ 
ments  in  which  reciprocal  and  equivalent  concessions  may 
be  secured  in  favour  of  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  whenever  the  Government  of  any 
country  or  colony,  producing  and  exporting  to  the  United 
States  the  above-mentioned  articles,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
enter  into  a  commercial  agreement  with  the  United  States, 
or  make  concessions  in  favour  of  the  products  or  manu¬ 
factures  thereof,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  President 
shall  be  reciprocal  and  equivalent,  he  shall  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorised  and  empowered  to  suspend,  during  the 
time  of  such  agreement  or  concession,  by  proclamation  to 
that  effect,  the  imposition  and  collection  of  the  duties 
mentioned  in  this  Act  on  such  article  or  articles  so  exported 
to  the  United  States  from  such  country  or  colony,  and  there- 
•upon  and  thereafter  the  duties  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
upon  such  article  or  articles  shall  be  as  follows.  .  .  .’ 

“  The  articles  referred  to,  on  which  a  reduction  of  duty 
was  thus  authorised,  are  crude  tartar,  brandies,  champagne 
and  other  sparkling  wines,  still  wines  and  vermuth,  paintings 
and  statuary. 

“  This  gave  the  President  the  power  to  grant,  without 
requiring  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  specific  reductions  on  a 
limited  number  of  articles  which  we  cannot  produce  in  this 
country.  The  only  matter  left  to  his  discretion  was  the 
amount  of  concessions  to  be  obtained  from  the  other  side. 
Armed  with  this  clause,  President  McKinley  concluded 
trade  agreements  with  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Portugal. 
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“  Each  of  these  countries  was  granted  the  full  amount 
of  reductions  thus  authorised  by  Congress.  In  return, 
France  extended  to  us  the  benefits  of  her  minimum  tariff  on 
a  limited  number  of  articles,  including  canned  meats,  lard, 
hams,  fruits,  and  lumber.  In  addition,  she  admitted  at  the 
minimum  rate  of  duty  our  petroleum  oil,  without  including 
that  article,  however,  in  the  treaty.  Italy  granted  us  her 
minimum  tariff  on  cotton-seed  oil,  fish,  agricultural  and 
electric  machinery,  and  scientific  instruments,  and  she 
agreed  to  admit  free  of  duty  our  turpentine,  fertilizers,  hides, 
and  fur  skins.  Portugal  granted  us  her  lowest  rates  on 
wheat,  corn,  flour  of  all  kinds,  except  wheat  flour,  lard, 
mineral  oils,  pitch  and  tar,  agricultural  machinery,  imple¬ 
ments  and  tools.  Germany,  having  granted  us  her  entire 
set  of  minimum  duties  in  1892,  received  the  concessions 
given  to  the  other  three  countries.” 


MOST-FAVOURED  NATION  TREATMENT. 

It  is  said  by  the  Free  Importers  that  we  shall  lose 
the  “  most-favoured  nation  treatment.”  But  Sir  E.  Law, 
Financial  Member  of  the  Viceroy  of  India’s  Council,  states 
that  u  the  most-favoured  nation  privileges  constitute  no 
guarantee  against  the  common  practice  of  showing  less 
favour  to  British  trade  than  to  that  of  any  other  nation.” 
He  explains  that  “  different  rates  of  duty  are  sometimes 
charged  on  different  frontiers  of  the  same  country,  and  that 
where  such  is  the  case  the  duties  charged  on  imports  over  a 
sea  frontier  are  greater  than  those  charged  over  the  land 
frontier.”  As  British  goods  come  by  sea,  they  are  thus 
specially  hit,  even  though  in  appearance  the  “  most- favoured 
nation  ”  clause  is  maintained. 

How  illusory  are  the  benefits  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed, 
under  the  most-favoured  nation  treatment  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  interesting  testimonies  : — 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  February  18th, 
1904,  Lord  Selborne  said  :  “  When  Continental  nations  made 
their  commercial  treaties,  the  last  country  they  thought  of 
was  the  United  Kingdom.  The  extreme  subdivision  and 
classification  of  manufactured  goods  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  Continent  made  it  perfectly  possible,  while 
this  country  was  given  the  advantage  of  the  most-favoured 
nation  clause,  for  a  country  to  make  a  treaty  which  was 
only  of  advantage  to  the  countries  that  were  parties  to  that 
special  treaty.” 
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And  on  the  following  day,  in  the  same  place,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  said  : 
“We  are  frequently  told  that  what  is  called  the  most-favoured 
nation  treatment  is  sufficient  protection  for  us  against  these 
dangers.  My  noble  friend,  Lord  Selborne,  very  properly 
pointed  out  that  the  most-favoured  nation  treatment  has 
ceased  to  be  a  protection  against  hostile  tariffs,  and  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  these  days  the  tendency  is 
towards  very  minute  classification  of  tariffs  with  the  result 
that  when  two  Powers  wish  to  make  a  commercial  agreement 
between  themselves,  excluding  from  its  advantages  a  third 
Power  entitled  to  most-favoured  nation  treatment,  they  can 
easily  do  so  by  a  process  known  to  experts  as  jerrymandering 
the  tariff.  The  thing  has,  in  fact,  been  constantly  done  to 
our  disadvantage.  In  1892  the  central  Powers  of  Europe 
revised  their  commercial  treaties,  and  although  we  had  at 
that  moment  an  export  trade  to  Germany  of  no  less  than 
675,000,000  marks,  only  2*6  per  cent,  of  that  large  trade 
obtained  any  relief  under  the  most-favoured  nation  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  we  are  entitled.  Of  course,  besides  that  there 
are  other  devices,  such  as  preferential  railway  rates,  frontier 
dues,  and  in  certain  cases  interpretations  of  the  most- 
favoured  nation  clause,  which  had  the  effect  of  whittling 
away  its  meaning  and  importance.” 


JOHN  BRIGHT’S  TRIBUTE. 

Cobdenites  never  tire  of  girding  at  Mr.  Chamberlain  for 
asserting  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  miseries  of  the 
British  people  before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law$ — miseries 
the  existence  of  which  he  has  never  disputed — this  country 
nevertheless  advanced  industrially  and  commercially  during 
the  same  period. 

Here  are  the  words  of  John  Bright  spoken  in  London 
on  December  19th,  1845 

“Within  the  last  fifty  years  trade  has  done  much  for  the  people  of 
England.  Our  population  has  greatly  increased  ;  our  villages  have 
become  towns,  and  our  small  towns  large  cities.  The  contemned  class 
of  manufacturers  and  traders  has  assumed  another  and  a  very  different 
position,  and  the  great  proprietors  of  the  soil  now  find  that  there  are 
other  men  and  interests  to  be  consulted  in  this  kingdom  besides  those 
of  whom  they  have  taken  such  great  care  through  the  legislation  which 
they  have  controlled.” 

How  does  the  Cobden  Club  reconcile  this  tribute  to 
fifty  years  of  industrial  and  commercial  progress  before 
1846  with  the  statement  in  “  Fact  v.  Fiction  ”  that  “  we  have 
been  compelled  to  devote  a  great  part  of  this  pamphlet  to 
proving  it  to  be  untrue  that  England  was  enjoying  prosperity 
before  1846  ”  ? 
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BRITISH  FACTORIES  ESTABLISHED  ABROAD. 


The  late  Mr.  Mundella  (Free 
Trader)  (Nottingham) 

Mr.  Jacoby,  M.P.  (Free  Trader) 
Messrs.  Marshall  &  Co.  (Leeds) 


Finlayson  &  Bousfield  (John¬ 
stone) 

Messrs.  Coats  (Paisley) 

Messrs.  Clark  (Paisley) 

Messrs.  Thos.  Firth  &  Sons 
(Sheffield) 

Johnson  Bros.,  Limited  (Staf¬ 
fordshire) 

Joseph  Benn  &  Sons  (Bradford) 

J.  Briggs  &  Co.  (Bradford) 
Bradford  Dyers’  Association 
(Bradford) 

T.  F.  Firth  &  Son,  Limited 
(Halifax) 

Thomas  W.  Twyford  (Hanley) 
Messrs.  Jessop  (Sheffield) 
Messrs.  Reckitt  &  Sons  (Hull) 

&c.,  &c. 


Lace  factory  set  up  in  Germany. 

Lace  factory  set  up  in  Germany. 
Flax  spinning  mills  set  up  in 
America,  1886.  (They  used 
to  employ  4,000  hands.) 
Thread  factories  set  up  in  America. 

Thread  factories  in  America. 
Thread  factories  in  America. 
Steel  works  opened  in  Russia. 

Pottery  works  in  Germany. 

Mohair  spinning  mill  and  factory; 

branch  in  America. 

Works  in  Warsaw,  Russia. 

Large  works  in  Germany. 

Carpet  works  in  America. 

Pottery  works  in  Germany. 
Works  in  America. 

Works  in  America. 


What  do  you  think  of  a  trade  policy  which  compels  our 
manufacturers  to  give  employment  and  wages  to  foreign 
workpeople  which  would  otherwise  go  to  British  labour  ? 


THE  MOTOR-CAR  INDUSTRY. 

An  illustration  of  how  the  development  of  an  important 
British  industry  is  retarded  through  the  absence  of  a  tariff 
on  foreign  manufactures  is  furnished  by  the  motor  industry. 
The  exports  of  British  motor-cars  and  motor-car  parts  have 
increased  as  follows  in  the  last  three  years  : — 

£ 

1904  .  321,002 

1905  .  501,802 

1906  .  820,020 

But  the  imports  of  foreign-made  motor-cars  and  motor-car 
parts  have  increased  to  an  enormously  greater  extent,  as  the 
following  figures  show  : — 

£ 

1904  2,423,940 

1905  3,367,123 

1906  4,371,660 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  our  exports  increased 
during  1906  by  only  £318,218,  the  value  of  our  imported 
cars  increased  by  no  less  than  £1,004,537.  As  at  least  half 
the  cost  of  a  motor-car  is  represented  by  wages,  it  follows 
that  if  only  half  the  cars  we  get  from  abroad  were  manu¬ 
factured  in  England  there  would  be  over  one  million  pounds 
expended  here  on  wages,  which  would  employ  10,000  men 
at  £100  a  year  each. 


CANADA  AMD  RECIPROCITY. 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  a  speech  delivered 
at  Chicago  on  November  10th,  1906,  by  the  great  American 
railway  king,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  himself  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
pleading  not  merely  for  reciprocity,  but  for  a  complete 
Customs  union  with  Canada  : — 

“  Canadian  reciprocity  is  still  possible,  largely 
because  of  the  downfall  of  the  Chamberlain  policy  in 
Great  Britain.  Had  that  been  ratified,  had  England 
really  granted  to  the  Colonies  a  preference  in  its 
markets  based  on  reciprocal  advantages,  this  country 
would  have  felt  the  double  thrust  in  a  decline  of 
business  with  its  greatest  and  its  third  greatest 
customers  on  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.” 

“  The  defeat  of  the  plan  has  not  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed  the  dependencies,  but  it  has  assured  them 
that  for  the  present  they  must  seek  commercial  alliances 
elsewhere.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  time  when  reciprocity 
with  Canada  may  be  considered  with  more  favour  than 
it  ever  can  be  again.  For  no  man  who  understands 
industrial  conditions  in  Great  Britain  will  believe  that 
the  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  permanently 
settled,  or  that  unrest  and  distress  there  will  not  at 
some  future  time  bring  it  again  to  the  front  with  better 
prospects  of  success.” 

In  Mr.  Hill’s  view  the  United  States  are  to-day  face  to 
face  with  a  great  alternative — on  the  one  hand  an  almost 
boundless  commercial  development  through  reciprocity  ;  on 
the  other  the  almost  certain  loss  of  two  of  her  best  markets. 
Is  not  that  precisely  the  alternative  that  confronts  ourselves  ? 
Mr.  Hill  tells  his  countrymen  that  this  may  be  their  last 
opportunity.  Is  he  not  thereby  telling  us  that  this  may  be 
our  last  opportunity  too  ? 


A  WARNING  TO  LANCASHIRE. 

An  important  manifesto  on  work  and  wages  in  the 
cotton  trade  was  issued  in  February,  1907,  by  the  Legislative 
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Council  of  the  United  Textile  Factory  Workers’  Association, 
an  organisation  which  represents  practically  the  whole  of 
the  textile  operati-ves  of  Lancashire  and  the  adjoining  counties. 
The  manifesto  was  called  forth  by  the  suggestion  that 
employment  is  so  good  in  the  cotton  trade  areas  that  the 
unemployed  of  surrounding  districts  should  migrate  thither 
in  search  of  work.  In  throwing  cold  water  on  this  proposal 
the  manifesto  says  : — “  The  work  and  the  wages  in  the  trade 
have  been  described  in  the  most  brilliant  colours,  but  we, 
who  know  what  the  work  is,  know  something  of  the  dull 
and  darker  side — the  exacting  work  and  the  severity  of  the 
discipline,  which  is  far  more  severe  than  in  any  other 
industry.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  present  prosperity 
will  not  continue  for  all  time.  A  slump  will  come,  and  then  those 
families  who  may  have  been  attracted  to  migrate  to  the 
cotton  areas  will  find  a  state  of  things  which  they  will,  when 
too  late,  desire  to  avoid.  When  machinery  stops  and  mills 
are  closed,  the  competition  for  work  will  become  most  keen, 
and  all  the  inefficients  will  be  put  on  one  side,  and  it  will 
naturally  follow  that  those  who  have  been  practically  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  industry  will  thrust  aside  the  new 
comers.  Furthermore,  the  heads  of  families  and  others  who 
may  find  work  at  the  present  time  in  other  occupations  will 
probably  find  themselves  among  the  unemployed,  which  will 
mean  far  more  suffering  than  would  be  the  case  if  a  similar 
misfortune  had  overtaken  them  in  their  native  places.”  It 
would  be  difficult  to  put  more  strongly  exactly  what  Tariff 
Reformers  have  been  urging  on  the  attention  of  the 
Lancashire  cotton  operatives  for  years  past.  The  manifesto 
is  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Legislative  Council  by  W.  Mullin, 
president,  Card  Room  Workers  ;  William  Marsland,!  Operative 
Spinners  ;  W.  C.  Robinson,  Beamers  and  Twisters  ;  and 
Jos.  Cross,  secretary,  Cotton  Weavers. 


NO  SACRIFICE  IN  PREFERENCE. 

Speaking  at  the  Colonial  .Conference  of  1907,  Mr.  No  Sacrifice 
Deakin  said  : —  in  Preference. 

“We  are  not  pleading  for  something  which  is  to 
involve  sacrifices,  but  for  a  co-operation  which  is  to  be 

mutually  beneficial.” — Report ,  page  258. 

Sir  Joseph  Ward  said  : — 

“  I  believe  that  anything  in  the  way  of  preference 
that  the  Colonies  might  suggest,  if  it  were  calculated  to 
raise  the  price  of  food  to  the  masses  of  the  people, 
ought  to  be  opposed,  and  rightly  so,  by  the  British 
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people.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  thought  that  what  New 
Zealand  was  urging  in  that  respect  was  likely  to  bring 
about  an  increase  in  price  of  the  food-stuffs  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  England,  speaking  as  a  New 
Zealander,  I  would  not  urge  it  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  Conference,  and  I  would  not  urge  it  upon  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand  :  but  it  is 
because  I  believe  that,  with  a  system  of  preference  on 
certain  articles  between  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  such 
a  condition  of  increasing  the  price  of  food  would  not  arise, 
that  I  am  an  ardent  supporter  of  a  preferential  system 
between  the  Old  Country  and  the  newer  ones.” — Report , 
page  266. 

Sir  William  Lyne  said  : — 

“  I  do  say  from  a  firm  conviction — as  firm  a  con¬ 
viction  as  my  friend  Sir  Joseph  Ward  gave  expression 
to  the  other  day — that  if  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  proposals  we  are  making  would  increase 
materially  the  price  of  food  or  make  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  worse  than  it  is,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  advocate  it,  however  much  it  might  be 
desired.” — Report,  page  324. 

Dr.  Jameson  said  : — 

“  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
argument  upon  this  question,  made  the  statement  which 
we  all  endorse  :  4  If  this  is  going  to  increase  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  poor  people  in  this  country,  we  do  not  ask 
it.’  Our  opinion  is,  it  will  not  increase  the  cost.  We  know 
we  differ  from  you  on  that  subject.  Our  proposal  is 
‘  Preference,’  which  we  say  will  be  better  for  the  poor  men 
of  this  country.  We  have  no  business  to  urge  an  opinion 
against  the  poor  men  of  this  country.  We  have  no  idea 
of  imposing  any  burden  upon  the  poor  men  of  this  country.” 
— Report,  page  378. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  PREFERENTIAL 

POLICY. 

The  effect  of  Tariff  Reform  and  Colonial  Preference 
upon  the  Home  Market  is  the  consideration  of  chief  import¬ 
ance  to  the  agriculturist.  The  Home  Market,  it  cannot  be 
too  often  pointed  out,  is  his  only  Market,  and  its  prosperity 
must  be  his  first  care. 

u  Any  material  improvement  of  Agriculture,''1  says  the 
Report  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  u  can  be  the  outcome  only  of  expansion  in  the  home 
demand .  In  these  circumstances  British  agriculture  has 
much  to  gain  from  the  extended  Colonial  market  for  British 
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manufactures ,  which  would  result  from  a  system  of  recip¬ 
rocal  preference ,  and ,  consequently ,  an  increased  demand 
for  food  produce  in  the  British  industrial  centres . 

These  words  deserve  the  special  attention  of  the  British 
agriculturist.  He  has  often  been  told  by  his  free-importing 
guides  that  Colonial  Preference  can  only  be  detrimental 
to  his  interests.  The  considerations  set  forth  in  the 
Agricultural  Committee’s  Report  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that,  on  the  contrary,  a  system  of  Colonial  Preference  will 
benefit  employment  and  wages  in  the  home  market,  and  is  essential, 
therefore,  to  the  future  prosperity  of  British  Agriculture. 


COAL  MINERS  AND  TARIFF  REFORM. 

The  coal  trade  has  not  been  directly  hit  by  foreign 
tariffs,  since  coal  is  not  taxed  by  such  tariffs.  This  is 
doubtless  the  reason,  combined  with  the  fact  that  wages 
have  been  good  lately  in  the  coal  trade,  why  coal  miners 
as  a  rule,  have  shown  but  little  interest  in  Tariff  Reform. 
But  there  are  cogent  reasons  why  they  should  support  the 
movement  as  energetically  as  any  other  class  of  working 
men.  Cheap  coal  is  welcomed  at  present  by  our  foreign 
neighbours  chiefly  in  order  that  they  may  produce  cheap 
manufactured  goods  capable  of  competing  with  goods  of 
British  production.  But  this  foreign  demand  will  not  last 
for  ever.  In  all  probability  it  will  not  last  long.  The 
extraordinary  demand  of  certain  foreign  rival  nations  for 
our  coal  cannot  and  will  not  continue  at  its  present  level. 

When  the  demand  falls  off  the  miners  will  come  to 
realise  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  them  if 
their  coal,  instead  of  building  up  manufactories  abroad 
had  been  employed  in  building  up  manufactories  at  home, 
which  would  have  been  permanent  customers  for  their  coal. 


THE  MEANING  OF  A  GENERAL  TARIFF. 

So  much  confusion  of  thought  exists  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  phrase  “  a  general  tariff  ”  that  the  following 
explanation  may  be  useful.  In  order  to  get  any  advantage 
from  foreign  tariffs,  it  is  necessary  that  this  country  shall 
be  represented  at  the  conferences  at  which  these  tariffs  are 
arranged.  In  our  present  fiscally  defenceless  position  that 
is  not  the  case.  The  result  is  that,  although  we  have  a  most 
favoured  nation  clause,  it  is  of  practically  no  real  advantage 
to  us,  the  advantages  all  going  to  the  foreign  states  which 
possess  tariffs  enabling  them  to  take  part  in  tariff  bargaining. 
If  we  are  to  get  any  tariff  concession  when  tariff  arrange¬ 
ments  are  in  progress  in  a  protected  foreign  state,  we  must 
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be  present  when  such  arrangements  are  under  discussion 
and  able  to  take  effective  part  in  such  discussion.  In  order 
to  do  so  we  must  have  an  effective  power  of  negotiation, 
and  to  have  such  an  effective  power  of  negotiation  we  must 
have  a  “ general”  tariff.  Not  a  tariff  on  everything,  as  is 
generally  supposed  ;  the  term  “  general  ”  refers  not  to  the 
articles  that  are  taxed,  but  to  the  countries  against  which 
the  tariff  is  directed.  The  tariff  is  called  a  general  tariff 
because  the  duties  comprised  in  it  are  levied  against  all 
countries  with  which  we  do  not  have  conventional  arrange¬ 
ments  reducing  such  duties.  Such  a  general  tariff  is 
indispensable  if  we  are  to  exercise  the  powers  of  retaliation 
and  negotiation  which  can  alone  enable  us  to  secure 
advantages  in  the  tariff  arrangements  of  foreign  states.  It 
should  be  noted  that  to  attain  this  object  high  duties  are  not 
necessary  ;  import  duties  on  a  revenue  basis  are  all  that  is 
required.  In  no  single  instance,  for  example,  has  the  tariff 
so  far  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission  exceeded 
10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  article  on  which  the  duty 
is  levied.  It  is  obvious  from  these  considerations  that 
a  general  tariff  as  hitherto  represented  by  the  Cobdenite 
party  is  as  much  of  a  bogey  as  the  “  little  loaf.”  Our 
present  tariff  is  a  general  tariff,  yet  no  free  importer 
attempts  to  terrify  us  with  that  fact. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  United  States 
Statistical  Abstract,  show  ( a )  Imports  into  the  United  States 
of  raw  materials  and  “  manufactures  for  further  use  in 
manufacturing,”  and  ( b )  Exports  of  “  manufactures  ready  for 
consumption”  since  the  year  1897  when  the  Dingley  (high 
protective)  tariff  came  into  operation  : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1898 

Crude  materials 
for  use  in 
manufacturing. 
Million  dollars. 

189 

Manufactures 
for  further  use  in 
manufacturing. 
Million  dollars. 

79 

Manufactures 
ready  for 
consumption. 
Million  dollars. 

223 

1899 

209 

92 

263 

1900 

276 

134 

332 

1901 

248 

128 

318 

1902 

303 

148 

322 

1903 

330 

196 

327 

1904 

321 

160 

349 

1905 

389 

178 

402 

1906 

415 

220 

460 

Increase 
since  1898 

226 

141 

237 
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These  figures  afford  the  most  complete  and  effective 
comment  possible  upon  the  Cobdenite  theories  which  in 
1891  led  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  to  say  of  the  McKinley  Bill, 
introduced  in  that  year,  that  “  If  the  Americans  be  right  in 
principle,  and  if  they  be  successful  in  practice,  the  whole 
policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  founded  on  a  gigantic 
error,  and  must  lead  to  our  ruin  as  a  commercial  nation.” 
They  show,  that  under  their  policy  of  high  protection, 
the  Americans,  so  far  from  “  shutting  out  imports,”  have 
increased  them  in  nine  years  by  226  million  dollars,  or  120 
per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  raw  materials,  and  by  141  million 
dollars,  or  178  per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  partly  manufactured 
material  for  further  use  in  manufacturing  ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  so  far  from  “  penalising  their  best  customers,” 
the  Americans  have  increased  their  exports  of  fully  finished 
manufactured  goods  by  237  million  dollars,  or  106  per  cent. 
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Chapter  IX. 

NOTES  ON  “DUMPING.” 


The  full  cost  price  of  a  manufactured  article  includes 

(1)  Interest  and  depreciation  on  capital  cost  of  plant ;  (2) 
Establishment  charges,  such  as  rents,  rates,  salaries  ;  (3) 
Material ;  (4)  Wages.  Of  these  (1)  and  (2)  will  generally  be 
the  same,  whether  the  output  is  large  or  small.  If  part  of 
the  output  is  sold  at  home  at  such  prices  as  cover  the  whole 
of  (1)  and  (2)  the  surplus  may  be  profitably  exported  if  the 
dumping  price  covers,  with  a  margin,  cost  of  material  and 
wages  only.  It  is  more  profitable  to  produce  the  full  output 
and  dump  the  surplus,  than  to  restrict  the  output  to  the 
home  demand. 

The  conditions  for  successful  dumping  are  (1)  that  the 
makers’  home  market  is  protected  by  a  tariff  (for  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  high  prices  at  home)  ;  (2)  that  the  market 
in  which  the  goods  are  dumped  is  not  protected  by  tariffs. 
A  strong  trade  combination  is  also  a  necessary  condition. 
The  second  condition  is  fulfilled  only  in  Great  Britain,  hence 
the  saying  is  true  that  “  England  is  the  dumping  ground  of 
the  world.” 

Dumping  confers  on  this  country  the  present  advantage 
of  cheap  prices.  The  disadvantages  to  us  are  (1)  waste  of 
capital  and  loss  of  employment  in  the  industries  attacked  ; 

(2)  the  necessity  of  paying  for  what  we  buy  with  the  savings 
of  past  years,  not  with  the  produce  of  present  industry  ;  (3) 
high  prices  in  the  future,  when  the  British  maker  has  been 
finally  ruined  and  the  British  industry  destroyed. 

A  sufficient  Tariff  is  an  absolute  protection  against 
dumping.  No  other  method  of  protection  has  been  suggested. 

The  German  Method  of  Dumping. 

The  method  of  dumping  adopted  by  the  German  Cartels 
is  described  as  follows  in  the  First  Fiscal  Blue  Book  (Cd. 
1,761)  : 

“  The  method  adopted  by  the  German  Cartels  to  promote  this 
‘  dumping  ’  of  their  surplus  products  in  foreign  countries  is  not  in  all 
cases  identical.  But  in  a  large  number  of  cases  a  subvention  is  paid  to 
the  exporter,  this  bounty  being  raised  out  of  the  price  paid  by  the 
German  consumers  for  goods  similar  to  those  exported.  In  any  event, 


even  if  no  specific  bounty  is  paid,  the  German  exporter  has  the  chance 
of  recouping  himself  for  the  low  prices  which  his  goods  fetch  in  the 
foreign  market  out  of  the  relatively  high  prices  which  the  strength  of 
the  Syndicate  Combination,  assisted  in  the  larger  majority  of  cases  by 
the  protective  tariff,  enables  the  Cartel  to  charge  to  its  home  trade 
customers. 

“  It  should,  however,  be  understood  that  this  policy  of  selling  to 
foreigners  below  the  home  prices  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  system 
pursued  by  the  German  Combinations,  of  selling  the  same  thing  at 
different  prices  according  to  circumstances,  in  every  case  charging  all 
that  the  trade  will  bear.  Thus,  as  between  a  consumer  near  the  source- 
of  supply  and  a  consumer  whose  works  are  some  distance  awayr 
although  the  price  is  in  each  case  ex  mine  or  works  of  the  producer,, 
the  distant  customer  will  be  charged  a  lower  price,  lower  approximately 
by  the  cost  of  freight  from  the  place  of  production  to  the  factory  of  the 
purchaser,  on  the  ground  simply  that  his  proximity  to  the  centre  of  pro¬ 
duction  will  enable  the  near  customer  to  afford  to  pay  more  money.  So 
in  a  (German)  district  in  which  there  is  no  active  competition,  a  high 
price  is  charged,  but  a  lower  price  in  a  district  where  other  sources  of 
supply  either  actually  compete  or  might  easily  come  in  to  compete 
with  the  productions  of  the  Cartel.  It  will  be  understood  that,  so  far 
as  this  system  of  charging  different  prices  to  customers  in  different 
(German)  districts  entails  upon  the  individual  producer  of  the  goods 
concerned  the  necessity  of  seeing  his  goods  sold  at  a  lower  price  than 
that  obtained  in  respect  of  the  output  of  other  producers,  then  under 
the  fully  developed  Cartel  organization  the  difference  is  made  up  to> 
this  man  by  the  Cartel,  prices  being  thus  practically  pooled,  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  bounties  in  the  export  trade  are  allotted. 

.“It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  suppose  a  state  of  things  in  which  a 
Cartel  or  combination  of  Cartels  might  deliberately  export  at  a  low 
price,  with  the  principal  or  the  exclusive  aim  of  injuring  and 
ultimately  of  entirely  ruining  and  bringing  to  a  close  a  particular 
industry  in  a  foreign  country.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any 
clear  evidence  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  German  combinations, 
whose  export  policy  up  to  the  present  time  appears  to  be  mainly  the 
result  of  supply  exceeding  demand  in  the  German  domestic  markets. 
All  the  same,  whatever  be  the  reason  underlying  the  export  policy  of 
the  Cartels,  the  discrepancy  between  their  home  and  their  foreign  prices 
is  often  very  marhed ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  policy y 
assisted  as  it  is  by  the  special  low  rates  of  transport  for  goods  intended 
for  export  in  force  on  the  German  railways ,  must  affect  to  a  more  or 
less  serious  extent ,  the  industries  of  foreign  countries ,  especially  in 
times  of  over-production  in  Germany .”  (Italics  ours.) 

The  American  Method  of  Dumping. 

The  following  evidence  was  given  in  May,  1901,  before 
the  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  by  Mr.  Schwab, 
the  then  President  of  the  great  American  Steel  Corporation, 
a  Trust  which  controls  between  65  and  75  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  steel  industry  of  the  United  States  : — 

“It  is  quite  true  that  export  prices  are  made  at  a  very  much 
lower  rate  than  those  here  (in  the  United  States  home  market)  ;  but 
there  is  no  one  who  has  been  a  manufacturer  for  any  length  of  time 
who  will  not  tell  you  that  the  reason  he  sold,  even  at  a  loss,  was  to  run 
his  works  full  and  steady.  That  has  been  the  chief  thing  regarding 
all  these  companies  in  their  export  business.  For  example,  export  in 
very  busy  times  like  these  is  comparatively  light,  because  we  have  been 
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able  to  run  full,  and  it  is  maintained  more  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
in  the  foreign  markets  than  for  any  other  reason.  When  we  have  as 
much  as  we  can  do  at  home,  as  we  have  to-day,  people  are  not  anxious 
to  sell  materials  at  low  prices.  But  when  our  mills  are  not  running 
steadily  and  full,  we  will  take  orders  at  low  prices,  even  if  there  is 
some  loss  in  so  doing,  in  order  to  keep  running.” 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether,  when  goods  were 
sold  for  export  on  contracts,  where  the  delivery  was  to  be 
six  or  eight  months  ahead,  it  was  fair  to  assume  that  the 
prices  made  under  those  conditions  were  profitable  to  the 
company  selling,  Mr.  Schwab  replied  : — 

“Not  always.  For  example,  this  is  an  illustration  of  that  point  : 
Last  year  about  this  time,  when  we  had  our  great  dropping  off  in 
demand  for  steel,  there  were  very  heavy  tonnages  sold  for  export 
abroad,  and  made  at  very  low  prices— I  think  probably  as  low  prices  as 
were  ever  made — because  American  manufacturers  felt  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  protracted  period  of  dull  business  here,  and  they  were 
justified  in  taking  the  risk,  and  hence  we  did.  I  did  personally. 
I  contracted  for  a  great  deal  of  steel  to  be  shipped  abroad.  In  view  of 
the  great  home  demand  that  immediately  followed  we  were  almost 
unable  to  ship  it.  That  was  one  of  the  risks  that  the  business  man  has 
to  take  to  insure  his  works  running  full.  We  would  rather  be  sure  of 
running  our  works  full  at  a  known  loss  than  not  to  run  them  at  all.” 

Mr.  Holt,  Secretary  of  the  Tariff  Reform  Committee  of 
the  Reform  Club,  New  York,  gave  the  following  evidence 
before  the  same  commission,  in  regard  to  the  export  policy 
of  the  Wire  Nail  Trust  : — 

“It  is  a  fact  that  in  November,  1896,  the  price  (of  wire  nails) 
to  foreigners  was  l-30  dollars,  while  the  price  to  Americans  was  2’70 
dollars,”  and  again — “  Late  in  1899,  when  wire  nails  were  being  sold  at 
from  3*  10  dollars  to  3*53  dollars  per  keg  to  Americans,  large  quantities 
were  being  exported  at  from  2'  14  dollars  to  2’20  dollars.  At  the  same 
time,  when  barbed  wire  was  being  sold  to  Americans  at  3’ 6 7  dols.  to 
4*13  dols.  per  100  lbs.  it  was  sold  to  Canadians  for  3*25  dollars,  and  to 
more  remote  foreigners  at  2*20  dollars  per  100.  Our  exports  of  wire 
nails  and  of  wire  were  as  follows  ”  : — 


American  Exports  of  Wire  Nails  and  Wire. 


Year. 

Wire  Nails. 
Million  lbs. 

Wire. 

Million  lbs. 

Year. 

Wire  Nails. 
Million  lbs. 

Wire. 

Million  lbs. 

1893 

2 

43 

1897 

...  10  . 

..  108 

1894 

...  3  ... 

45 

1898 

...  23  . 

..  137 

1895 

4 

61 

1899 

...  51 

..  215 

1896 

...  8  ... 

71 

1900 

...  85 

..  237 

Finally, 

here  is  the 

Board  of  Trade  comment  upon  these 

and  similar  facts  and  figures  set  forth  in  section  XXII.  of 
the  Blue  Book  from  which  we  have  been  quoting  (Cd. 
1,761.) 


“  On  the  whole  the  general  impression,  which  an  attentive  perusal 
of  the  details  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the  investigator,  is  that,  while 
the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  even  with  trade  as  good  as  it 
has  recently  been  in  their  own  country,  send  away  to  foreign  destina¬ 
tions  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  commodities  which  they 
produce,  these  goods  have  in  numerous  instances  been  sold  abroad 
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at  lower  prices  than  in  the  United  States.  That  their  foreign  prices 
have  been,  to  a  more  or  less  material  extent,  lower  than  their  domestic 
prices,  the  Trusts  in  some  cases  allow  to  be  the  fact,  but  not  infrequently 
appear  reluctant  to  admit ;  nor,  under  existing  circumstances  can  they 
reasonably  be  expected  to  volunteer  very  exact  information  on  this 
point.  But  a  comparison  of  the  recent  trend  of  prices  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries,  especially  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
suggests  a  doubt  whether  part  at  least  of  this  export  trade  of  the 
Trusts  could  have  been  carried  except  by  granting  to  foreign  purchasers 
prices  lower  than  those  ruling  in  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however ,  that  the  last  few  years  have  been  years  of  active 
trade  in  the  United  States ,  when  the  inducement  to  reduce  export  prices 
in  order  to  maintain  output  is  less  than  would  be  the  case  in  times  of 
depression (Italics  ours.) . 

Examples  of  Dumping. 

The  following  examples  of  German  methods  of  “  dump-  Wire, 
ing  ”  by  means  of  the  two-price  system  are  taken  from  the 
Blue  Book  (Cd.  1,761)  : — 

In  November,  1900,  the  Cartel  of  rolled  wire  manufac¬ 
turers  promised  its  clients  an  export  bounty  of  15  marks  a 
ton  on  condition  that  the  customer  bought  all  his  wire 
from  the  Cartel. 

The  price  of  wire  for  nails  at  the  end  of  1900  was — 

I.  Home  Trade  : 

Per  ton. 

(a)  For  sale  to  German  consumers  185  marks 
(5)  For  sale  in  Germany,  but  to  be 

exported  from  Germany  ...  170  „ 

II.  Foreign  Trade  : 

Export  price  of  wire  Cartel  ...  115  „ 

On  May  1st,  1901,  the  Pig-iron  Syndicate  granted  an 
export  bounty  of  10  marks  per  metric  ton  to  puddling  works 
and  steel  works  which  had  bought  pig  iron  at  not  less  than 
90  marks  per  metric  ton. 

The  Union  of  Sheet  Iron  Manufacturers  pays  an  export 
premium  of  15  marks  per  ton. 

A  striking  instance  of  dumping  was  recorded  in  the  Wire  Nalls. 
“  Ironmonger  ”  in  February,  1901.  In  the  second  half-year 
of  1900,  the  syndicate  which  controls  the  German  output  of 
wire  nails  sold  22,307  tons  in  Germany  and  19,525  tons  for 
export.  That  is  to  say,  the  home  sales  exceeded  the  foreign 
shipments  by  about  15  per  cent,  in  volume.  The  profit  on 
sales  in  Germany  was  £58,856,  while  export  orders  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  £42,522. 

The  average  prices  of  the  wire  nails  sold  in  Germany  was 
about  £12  10s.  per  ton,  whilst  orders  for  export  realised  on 
an  average  only  £7  per  ton.  On  every  ton  of  wire  nails  sold 
by  German  makers  at  home  the  profit  was  about  82s.  9d., 
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while  for  every  ton  shipped  abroad  they  lost  44s.  To  recoup 
themselves  for  the  loss  on  the  export  business  the  managers 
of  the  syndicate  proposed  to  divide  £45,000  pro  rata  among 
the  members  of  the  union,  £10,000  of  which  was  drawn  from 
a  special  reserve  fund. 

The  following  examples  of  dumping  are  taken  from  the 
evidence  laid  by  manufacturers  and  merchants  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  published  in  connection  with  the 
reports  issued  by  that  body. 

Mr.  A.  Dodds, of  Sowerby’s  Ellison  Glass  Works,  Limited, 
Gateshead,  and  Secretary  of  and  representing  the  North  of 
England  Pressed  Glass  Manufacturers’  Association,  says  : — 

“  Goods  sold  at  2s.  per  dozen  in  the  United  States  are  sold  in 
London  at  Is.  3d. — about  what  they  cost  to  produce  including  freight. 
.  .  .  American  tumblers  can  be  bought  at  Is.  3d.,  which  would  not 

pay  the  makers  if  they  ran  a  factory  selling  nothing  else,  so  they  must 
be  selling  them  to  us  at  less  than  the  price  at  which  they  can  profitably 
make  them.  Their  own  markets  are  secured,  and  they  are  thus  enabled 
to  export  their  surplus  here,  and  selling  these  tumblers  at  their  bare 
cost  enables  them  to  make  tumblers  at  a  lower  cost  to  sell  in  their  own 
markets  at  a  greater  profit.” — Report  on  the  Glass  Industry ,  1907. 

The  representative  of  Messrs.  Charles  Evans  &  Co.,  Fox 
Lane  Glass  Works,  Morning  Lane,  Hackney,  Glass  Bottle 
Manufacturers,  state  : — 

“  I  have  known  bottles  placed  on  the  British  market  at  or  below 
the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin.” — Report  onthe 
Glass  Industry ,  1907. 

Messrs.  A.  Gray  &  Co.,  106,  High  Street,  Homerton, 
London,  N.E.,  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers,  say  : — 

“  Common  glass  bottles  are  imported  from  Belgium  below  our  cost 
price.  A  traveller  for  a  Belgium  firm  offers  Id.  glass  ink  bottles  at 
Is.  6d.  per  gross  delivered  here  for  which  bottle  we  have  been  getting 
Is.  lid.  and  Is.  lOd.  ;  other  bottles  in  the  same  proportion.” — Report 
on  the  Glass  Industry ,  1907. 

Messrs.  J.  A.  &  R.  King,  The  Irish  Glass  Bottle  Co., 
Charlotte  Quay,  Dublin,  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers,  state: — 

“  The  Germans  sell  bottles  in  our  market  and  all  over  Ireland  at 
less  than  we  can  manufacture  them  for.  We  have  been  told  by  foreign 
travellers  that  they  sell  outside  their  own  market  at  a  less  price  than 
cost.” — Report  on  the  Glass  Industry ,  1907. 

Messrs.  Robert  Paul,  Camlachie,  Glasgow  ;  and  Scott  & 
Co.,  Firhill,  Glasgow  ;  Manufacturers  of  Bottles,  say 

“  Glass  bottles  for  the  wine,  whisky,  beer,  and  aerated  water  trades 
arrive  in  this  country  from  Germany  and  Sweden  in  ship  loads,  and  are 
sold  below  cost  price.  The  Government  in  Germany  assists  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  cheap  carriage  to  the  port  of  embarkation.  1  know  from 
personal  inquiries  from  the  trade  in  Germany  and  Sweden  that  the 
glass  bottle  manufacturers  there  sell  their  glass  bottles  in  Sweden  and 
Germany  at  much  higher  prices  than  they  sell  their  surplus  stocks  in 
this  country.” — Report  on  the  Glass  Industry ,  1907. 
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A  firm  of  manufacturers  of  Glass  and  Lighthouse 
Apparatus  say  : — 

“  The  prices  at  which  rolled  plate  glass  from  Belgium  and  Germany  Plate  Gleet 
is  sold  in  the  British  market  are  below  cost  of  production.  It  is  a 
manufacture  in  which  production  on  a  large  scale  is  necessary,  and  in 
times  of  depression,  when  an  outlet  for  surplus  is  highly  important,  the 
surplus  from  the  Continent  comes  to  this  market,  and  it  is  not  offered  when 
the  regular  trade  of  the  Continental  manufacturers  will  absorb  it.  .  .  . 

In  our  lighthouse  business  we  are  subject  to  adverse  competition  from 
France,  in  consequence  of  being  excluded  from  any  participation  in  the 
contracts  for  that  country  or  her  Colonies  (Russia  also  only  invites 
French  tenders),  while  we  are  subject  to  keen  competition  from  the 
French  makers  for  the  business  of  our  own  Government  and  British 
Colonies.  The  result  is  that  the  French  makers  secure  their  home 
business  at  high  prices,  and  quote  very  much  lower  prices  —sometimes 
below  our  cost — for  British  Government  and  Colonial  work.” — Report 
on  the  Glass  Industry ,  1907. 

Messrs.  Edwards  &  Brown,  High  Street,  Longton, 
Manufacturers  of  General  China,  state  that : — 

“  France  and  Germany  compete  in  Canada,  and  Germany  and  China  Ware, 
Austria  in  the  other  Colonies,  and  among  them  they  have  taken  from  us 
a  considerable  trade  throughout  the  northern  coast  of  Europe.  ‘  A 
small  trade,’  they  say,  ‘  we  had  with  Holland  has  completely  gone,  and 
any  effort  to  recover  it  seems  utterly  hopeless  against  their  tariff.  We 
have  a  sample  by  us,  which  our  traveller  brought  from  Canada  in 
November  last,  of  German-made  goods  sold  at  4s.  6d.  plus  freight 
(about  6d.),  which  would  cost  us  at  least  5s.  6d.  for  labour  and  5s.  6d. 
for  material  (total  11s.),  and  would  in  our  opinion  cost  them  at  least  4s. 
for  labour  and  4s.  6d.  for  materials  (total  8s.  6d.).’  ” — Report  on  the 
Pottery  Industry ,  1907. 

Mr.  John  Ridgway,  Pottery  Manufacturer,  Bedford 
Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  says  : — 

“As  a  specimen  of  dumping,  there  is  a  German  china  teapot  sold,  Teapots, 
package  and  carriage  free  in  London,  for  3d.  A  very  inferior  teapot  of 
my  own  earthenware,  made  by  me,  costs  2ld.  in  wages  to  my  hollow- ware 
presser  for  making.  The  German  teapot  cannot  be  made  for  the  price 
at  which  it  is  sold.  The  porcelain  of  which  it  is  made  is  a  50  per  cent, 
more  expensive  article  than  the  earthenware  of  which  mine  is  made. 

The  cost  of  firing  would  be  the  same  in  each  case,  in  fact  the  German 
would  be  a  little  more.  That  is  a  typical  case  of  dumping.  It  may  be 
looked  upon  from  another  point  of  view,  because  I  might  import  that 
teapot  for  decoration  on  the  glaze,  and  then  it  would  be  simply  raw 
material.  A  very  large  quantity  indeed  of  these  teapots  is  imported 
into  this  country.  That  3d.  article  is  not  an  instance  of  surplus  pro¬ 
duction,  it  is  partly  a  matter  of  having  their  own  market  secure  so  that 
they  can  keep  on  full  time,  by  which  they  can  very  seriously  diminish 
their  cost  of  production.  It  is  also  partly  from  convenience  in  firing. 

These  teapots  are  put  into  the  saggars  to  pass  through  the  ovens. 

Suppose  you  were  placing  two  ewers  in  one  of  these  saggars,  you  would 
want  something  to  go  between  the  spaces  to  fill  up.  If  these  spaces 
were  empty  that  would  increase  the  cost  of  production  of  the  two 
ewers.  The  Germans,  therefore,  can  produce  this  acticle,  by  keeping 
their  factory  going  at  full  capacity,  and  using  it  in  between  in  the  way 
described,  and  the  only  cost  of  them  is,  practically  speaking,  the  raw 
material  and  the  bare  wages  paid  to  the  potter  for  turning  out  the 
article.  If  we  were  protected  in  the  same  way  we  should  be  more  or 
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less  in  the  same  position  to  dump  these  on  free  markets  if  there  were 
any.  That  German  teapot  is  not  stamped  in  a  machine,  it  is  an 
ordinary  cast  thing.  Another  example  is  a  small  cream  jug,  sold  at  9d. 
a  dozen.  I  pay  lOd.  a  dozen  for  making  a  larger  earthenware  cream 
jug.  It  is  done  in  this  way.  They  first  of  all  establish  an  agency  in 
London  ;  and  get  these  particular  lines  well  established  in  the  market  ; 
then  they  cease  their  agency  in  London,  and  send  out  a  circular  to  their 
customers,  stating  that  they  will  now  deal  direct,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  supply  the  goods  still  cheaper  ;  and  they  no  longer  pay  one 
single  farthing  towards  either  rates  or  taxes.  The  following  is 

The  Circular  referred  to  : — 

u  ‘Nuremberg,  January  1st,  1904. — We  have  the  honour  of  informing 
you  that  in  the  coming  spring  we  shall  give  up  our  London  offices,  and 
we,  therefore,  request  you  from  the  above  date  to  be  kind  enough  to 
send  us  all  mail  matter,  remittances,  &c.,  direct  to  our  address  here. 
As  we  no  longer  have  travellers  in  England,  we  would  further  request 
you  that  you  will  transmit  us  your  valued  orders  direct  to  Nuremberg, 
and  you  can  be  assured  that  we  shall  execute  them  with  care  and  the 
promptest  attention.  As  there  will  be  less  expense  for  us  owing  to  the 
changes  which  we  are  about  to  make,  we  shall  be  able  to  quote  you  even 
lower  prices  than  hitherto,  etc.’ 

“  Having  got  these  lines  established  they  are  known  all  over  the 
country  and  everybody  asks  for  them.  Therefore  if  they  can  save  the 
expenses  of  their  London  agency  and  do  it  direct  at  a  cheaper  rate  they 
are  bound  to  keep  their  hold  on  the  market.  Nobody  can  touch  a  thing 
of  that  kind.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  sale  price  of  this  3d.  teapot  in 
the  country  of  manufacture,  but  I  should  say  it  would  be  worth  about 
6d.  or  7d.  I  charge  8d.  for  mine.  There  is  no  comparison  in  the 
quality  of  the  two  things.  One  is  earthenware  and  the  other  is  china.” 

In  another  portion  of  his  evidence  Mr.  Ridgway  says  : — 

“  Earthenware  candlesticks,  small  jugs,  teapots,  sardines,  triple 
trays,  divided  cover  dishes,  egg-cups,  egg-baskets,  toilet  trays,  small 
vases,  figures  and  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention  have  been 
replaced  by  German  china  articles  dumped  down  in  this  market  below 
cost,  both  as  regards  production  and  carriage,  with  the  result  that  many 
pottery  artisans  are  thrown  out  of  employment.  An  earthenware  tea¬ 
pot  for  which  I  want  8s.  a  doz.,  and  for  which  I  give  2s.  6d.  a  doz.  to 
my  hollow-ware  presser  for  making,  is  sold  in  London  in  German  china 
at  3s.  a  doz.,  carriage  and  packing  free.” — Report  on  the  Pottery 
Industry ,  1907. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Goddard,  of  Messrs.  Ashworth  Bros.,  Hanley, 
Manufacturers  of  General  Earthenware  and  Sanitary  Ware, 
says : — 

“  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  these  articles  are  dumped  or 
not,  because  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  get  absolute  evidence  of  what  is  a 
dumped  article.  In  many  cases  the  presumption  is  that  it  must  be 
dumped,  but  one  cannot  produce  absolute  proof.  Still  we  believe  that 
some  of  the  foreign  articles  sold  here  could  not  be  produced,  even  in  the 
country  of  origin,  at  the  price  they  are  sold  at,  knowing  the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  cost  of  material.  We  had  an  exhibition  a  short  time 
ago  in  Stoke  of  dumped  china  and  earthenware.  We  looked  upon 
them  all,  at  least  most  of  them,  as  good  cases  of  dumped  goods.  We 
cannot  conceive  that  they  can  be  anything  else.  By  “dumped”  we 
mean  not  only  that  they  are  very  much  cheaper  than  ours,  but  that  we 
cannot  conceive  that  they  could  be  produced  in  the  country  of  origin 
at  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold.  The  workers  had  a  chance  of 
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seeing  them,  for  they  were  publicly  exhibited  for  about  a  fortnight. 

We  are  proposing  to  have  another  exhibition  shortly.  The  prices  at 
which  the  goods  were  sold  were  attached  to  them.  The  middleman  is 
getting  a  very  much  bigger  profit  out  of  this  ware  than  he  is  out  of  the 
English  make.  The  articles  are  multifarious.  There  is  an  enormous 
quantity  and  variety,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  competition  is  a 
direct  one,  or  whether  it  is  simply  a  case  of  substituting  an  inferior 
article  for  a  more  complicated  one.  When  I  say  the  foreigners  sell  their 
goods  here  at  one-third  our  prices,  the  goods  are  not  exactly  the  same  in  a 
great  many  cases  ;  but  the  English  manufacturer  could  not  possibly 
produce  any  particular  article  excepting  at  a  very  much  higher  price, 
even  if  he  had  a  large  sale  for  it  when  made.” — Report  on  the  Pottery 
Industry ,  1907. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Johnston,  of  Messrs.  Ponntney  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

Bristol,  Manufacturers  of  General  Earthenware,  says : — 

“  With  reference  to  the  competition  we  are  meeting  with  from  Teapots. 
Germany,  some  few  months  ago  our  London  agents  (who  also  import  a 
large  quantity  of  fancy  goods  from  Germany)  wrote  to  us  and  asked  us 
to  quote  them  for  a  plain  white  fluted  teapot  which  they  were  buying 
from  Germany,  and  which  they  would  have  preferred  to  buy  from  us 
if  the  price  had  been  right.  We  went  into  the  matter,  and  after  cutting 
the  price  very  fine,  quoted  them  9s.  per  dozen.  They  wrote  back  to  say 
that  this  price  was  absolutely  out  of  it,  as  they  were  only  paying  2s.  9d. 
per  dozen.  Notv  we  pay  our  men  for  making  alone  2s.  9d.  per  dozen, 
and  they  cannot  earn  very  good  wages,  even  at  that  price,  in  fact  we 
have  a  difficulty  in  getting  them  made  for  it.  This  figure  seemed  to  me 
so  absolutely  preposterous  that  I  wrote  to  our  agents  and  said  that  1 
thought  this  could  not  be  an  article  in  regular  sale,  and  that  they  must 
have  bought  a  job  lot  which,  for  some  special  reason,  had  to  be  got 
rid  of.  Their  reply  was  that  this  was  no  job  line,  but  a  regular  selling 
line,  of  which  they  had  bought  yearly  many  scores  of  dozens.  Now  I 
feel  as  confident  as  I  can  be  about  anything  that  this  particular  teapot 
could  never  have  been  produced  under  any  conditions  for  the  price  at 
which  it  was  being  sold.  I  ought  to  say  also  that  this  was  a  china 
teapot,  whilst  the  price  we  quoted  was  for  an  earthenware  one.  The 
Germans  were  thus  actually  selling  delivered  free  in  London  at  the 
same  price  as  we  were  paying  our  men  to  make  them.  There  is  all  the 
labour  of  firing  and  preparing  of  the  clay  and  glazes  in  addition  to  be 
added,  and  of  course  also  the  cost  of  the  materials.  The  only  conclusion 
one  can  draw  is  that  these  goods  are  dumped.” — Report  on  the  Pottery 
Industry ,  1907. 

The  Longton  Porcelain  Co.,  Victoria  Works,  High 
Street,  Longton,  Manufacturers  of  China  Tea  and  Breakfast 
Ware,  say  : — 

“  China  tea  and  breakfast  ware  of  every  description — especially  Egg-cups, 
egg-cups,  mugs,  toast-racks,  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  teapots,  &c.,  are 
imported  into  this  country.  Any  novelty  we  bring  out,  any  new  shape 
or  pattern  is  at  once  copied  and  sent  here — even  into  our  own  town — 
to  compete  with  our  productions.  We  have  bought  foreign  goods  in 
this  country  at  prices  20  per  cent,  below  the  list  price  of  such  articles 
in  the  country  of  origin,  notably  afternoon  tea  sets  and  sets  of  jugs. 

In  Germany  and  Austria  wages  are  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  less  than 
they  are  here,  while  the  hours  of  labour  are  longer.  They  can  sell  and 
deliver  to  us  here,  free  carriage  and  packing,  egg-cups  at  4£d.  doz., 
which  is  no  more  than  we  pay  for  making.  They  can  get  china  clay 
and  stone  from  Cornwall  at  cheaper  rates  than  we  can  here.” — Report 
on  the  Pottery  Industry ,  1907. 
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Messrs.  Barker  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Muir  Works,  Longton,  Staffs., 
Manufacturers  of  General  China  and  Earthenware,  say  : — 

Teapots,  etc,  “We  find  more  competition  in  china  goods  than  in  earthenware. 

The  articles  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price  are  tea¬ 
pots,  egg-cups,  mugs,  jugs,  cups  and  saucers,  plates,  and  seaside  present 
ware  from  Germany  ;  tea  sets  and  better-class  fancy  goods  from 
Austria  ;  and  tea  sets  and  trinket  sets  from  France.  A  customer  of 
ours  sells  retail  for  4^d.  a  German  china  teapot  which  we  have  to  pay 
our  workmen  3d.  to  make ;  then  added  to  this  there  is  the  cost  of 
modelling,  moulds,  clay,  firing,  turn,  and  glaze,  and  loss  by  breakage  at 
various  stages  of  production.  To  make  a  reasonable  profit  on  this 
article  we  should  want  to  sell  at  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.” — Report  on  the 
Pottery  Industry,  1907. 

Messrs.  J.  Aynsley  &  Sons,  Longton,  Staffs.,  China 
Manufacturers,  say  : — 

“Teapots,  toast-racks,  candlesticks,  egg-cups,  and  frames  are 
imported  from  Germany  below  our  cost  price.  -  These  articles  could 
not  be  delivered  in  Longton  (as  they  are)  at  a  profit.  I  could  not 
have  them  made  at  the  price  they  are  sold  at.  They  are  decorated, 
painted,  and  gilt,  and  delivered  here.  I  have  a  toast-rack  and  candle¬ 
stick,  both  painted  and  gilt,  delivered  in  Longton  at  3^d.  each.  I  pay 
5d.  each  for  making  a  similar  article.  We  are  copied  right  and  left 
with  all  their  technical  education. — Report  on  the  Pottery  Industry y 
1907. 
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Chapter  X. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  PROPOSALS. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  HIS  SPEECHES. 


“  Tariff  Reformers  have  three  great  objects  in  view.  The  Objects  of 
We  hope  to  stimulate  the  industry  and  invention  of  this  Tariff  Reform, 
country  by  giving  it  greater  security.  We  believe  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  Government  to  defend  the  commerce  of  the 
country  against  unfair  competition.  And  we  desire  to 
encourage  trade  within  the  Empire,  and  strengthen  and 
unite  it  by  these  means.” — London ,  January  1 6th,  1904. 


“We  believe  that  our  great  objects  can  be  secured  if 
the  country  is  willing  to  abandon  the  superstition  that 
tariffs  are  only  defensible  when  they  contribute  to  the 
revenue,  and  that,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  tariff  providing 
the  revenue  of  the  country  does  incidentally  assist  any  in¬ 
dustry  or  encourage  the  development  of  our  commerce,  then 
it  is  an  immoral  thing  which  we  are  not  entitled  to  consider. 
That  is  a  superstition  which  has  been  discarded  by  other 
great  nations  of  the  world.  They  use  tariffs,  scientifically 
constructed,  in  order  to  increase  their  trade  and  develop 
their  industries.  Whatever  might  have  been  said,  at  the 
commencement,  of  the  policy  which  these  countries  have 
adopted,  nobody  now  can  deny  that  it  has  been  entirely 
successful.” — London ,  January  16th,  1904. 


“  I  do  not  regard  this  question  as  a  political  question.  Not  a  Party 
It  is  an  economic  question.  It  is  a  business  question.  It  is  Question, 
a  national  question.  It  affects  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  a  party  question.” — 

Greenock ,  October  1th ,  1903. 


“  The  Empire  is  not  old.  The  Empire  is  new.  The  Our 
Empire  is  in  its  infancy.  Now  is  the  time  when  we  can  Opportunity, 
mould  the  Empire,  and  we  and  those  who  live  with  us  can 
decide  its  future  destinies.” — Birmingham ,  May  loth,  1903. 
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“  Our  object  is  the  realization  of  the  greatest  ideal  which 
has  ever  inspired  statesmen  in  any  country  or  in  any  age. 
the  creation  of  an  Empire  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 
We  have  to  cement  the  Union  of  the  States  beyond  the  seas  ; 
we  have  to  consolidate  the  British  race  ;  we  have  to  meet 
the  clash  of  competition,  fortified  and  strengthened  and 
buttressed  by  all  those  of  our  kinsmen  who  speak  our 
common  tongue  and  glory  in  our  common  flag.” — Glasgow , 
October  &th,  1903. 


“  The  privileges  of  Empire  bring  with  them  great  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Think  what  this  Empire  means — what  it  is  to 
you  and  your  descendants.  We  have  an  Empire  which,  with 
decent  organisation  and  consolidation,  might  be  absolutely 
self-sustaining.  There  is  no  article  of  your  food,  no  raw 
material  of  your  trade,  no  necessity  of  your  lives,  no  luxury 
of  your  existence,  which  cannot  be  produced  somewhere  or 
other  in  the  British  Empire,  if  the  British  Empire  holds 
together,  and  if  we  who  have  inherited  it  are  worthy  of  our 
opportunities.” — Glasgow ,  October  §th,  1903. 


“  The  proposal  which  I  make  to  you  is  a  step,  and  a  great 
step,  towards  Free  Trade  throughout  the  Empire,  which  is 
the  ultimate  object  of  our  aspirations,  but  at  the  present 
moment  impossible.” — Liverpool ,  October  21th,  1903. 


u  What  is  the  position  ?  These  great  Colonies  of  ours 
have  decided  with  a  unanimous  voice,  which  is  wonderful 
if  you  consider  the  difference  of  their  circumstances,  the 
variety  of  their  conditions,  the  number  of  their  local  and 
separate  interests  ;  they  have  decided  that  this  question  of 
union  can  be  best  approached  on  the  commercial  side.” — 
Birmingham ,  May  13 th,  1904. 


“  The  future  of  this  country,  its  prosperity,  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  its  glorious  traditions,  its  continued  influence 
upon  the  intelligence  and  civilization  of  the  world,  all 
depend  upon  its  continuance  as  a  member,  and  I  hope  for 
many  years  the  principal  member  of  a  great  federation  of 
sister  States,  all  ready  to  protect  and  to  assist  one  another. 
That  is  the  condition  of  our  existence.  Believe  me,  the  day 
of  small  nations  has  passed  away.  The  day  of  Empires  has 
come.” — Birmingham ,  May  13 th,  1904. 


“  The  Empire  was  left  to  us  by  our  predecessors  as  an 
inheritance  and  as  a  sacred  trust.  They  poured  out  their 
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blood  and  their  treasure  to  make  for  us,  their  descendants, 
the  greatest  of  possessions,  but  also  the  greatest  of  obli¬ 
gations.  They  made  the  Empire  ;  we  have  to  maintain  it. 
They  conquered  this  great  possession,  this  great  dominion  ; 
we  have  to  consolidate  it.” — London ,  July  8th ,  1904. 


“  There  is  no  British  statesman  who  has  considered  this 
subject,  whether  he  be  a  Colonial  statesman  or  a  statesman 
here  at  home,  who  has  not  recognised  the  truth  of  what  I  am 
saying.  It  is  no  new  idea.  Either  we  must  come  closer 
together,  or  we  shall  infallibly  drift  apart.” — London ,  July 
8  th,  1904.  _ ‘ _ 

“  The  Colonies  will  never  want  for  suitors,  and  if  you 
do  not  pay  your  court  to  them  while  still  they  are  willing  to 
receive  your  addresses  you  wiJl  find  that  in  the  time  to 
come  they  will  have  made  other  arrangements,  and  you  will 
no  longer  be  welcomed  in  the  house  of  those  who  are  now 
your  greatest  friends.  I  believe  that  they  are  prepared  to 
meet  you,  and  in  no  grudging  or  halting  spirit.  I  believe 
they  will  make  concessions  at  least  equal  to  any  which  you 
will  be  called  on  to  make.  I  believe  that  they  will  recognise 
that  no  agreement  can  be  permanent  and  satisfactory  which 
is  not  beneficial  to  us  as  well  as  to  them.  They  are  not 
suppliants  for  your  grace  ;  they  are  your  kinsmen  inviting 
your  friendship,  prepared  to  give  every  bit  as  much  as  they 
are  ready  to  receive.” — London ,  July  8th ,  1904. 


“  Sympathy  is  good  ;  ties  of  race  and  religion,  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  history,  and  of  literature  are  strenuous  ties  ;  but  they 
have  never  by  themselves  been  sufficient  to  secure  the  per¬ 
manent  existence  of  such  a  union.  Commercial  union  is  the 
first  step  towards  political  union  and  the  organisation  for 
common  defence  and  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  interest.” — 
Rochester ,  July  %7th,  1904. 


u  This  question  of  the  Colonies  is  a  new  question  in  the 
sense  that  it  cannot  be  treated  on  the  principle  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Cobden’s  day.  Sixty  years  ago  the  Colonies  were 
in  their  infancy.  They  were  so  distant  that  they  were 
almost  out  of  mind  ;  and  the  majority  of  statesmen  of  that 
day  appeared  to  be  more  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  Colonies 
than  to  establish  any  kind  of  unity.” — Limehouse ,  December 
15  th,  1904.  _ 

“  Colonists  have  recognised  that,  while  the  union  as  it 
has  existed  for  the  past  fifty  years  may  be  sufficient  in  the 
infancy  of  the  Colonies — and  especially  if  the  whole  object 
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of  such  a  union  was  to  prepare  for  separation — it  is  altogether 
insufficient  now  they  are  growing  into  manhood.  It  is  not 
loyalty  that  is  wanted,  it  is  organisation.” — Limehouse ,  Decern - 
her  15th ,  1904. 


u  I  want  to  bring  you  all  the  trade  the  Colonies  can 
bring  you.  I  want  to  bring  about  a  closer  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  Colonies  and  ourselves,  in  order  that  our  great 
Empire  may  be  maintained.  What  do  the  Colonies  ask  from 
you  in  return  for  this  P  They  ask  that  a  certain  advantage 
should  be  given  to  them  upon  some  of  their  principal  pro¬ 
ducts.  They  don’t  ask  it  upon  all,  but  they  do  ask  that  that 
advantage  should  be  given  them  upon  corn,  meat,  dairy 
produce,  and  upon  fruit.  They  do  not  want  a  big  tax.  All 
they  ask  is  for  the  turn  of  the  scale.” — Gainsborough , 
February  1st ,  1905. 


“  The  President  of  the  United  States — one  of  the  ablest, 
one  of  the  strongest,  one  of  the  most  courageous  men  that 
ever  sat  in  the  Presidential  chair — has  openly  declared  that 
one  of  his  great  objects  and  desires  is  to  connect  the  United 
States  more  closely  with  our  Dominion  of  Canada  by  a 
reciprocity  tariff.  I  do  not  know  what  success  he  may  have 
with  his  own  countrymen,  but  certainly  they  are  in  a 
position  to  offer  very  favourable  terms  to  the  Dominion.  If 
we  reject  the  idea  of  considering  similar  proposals  made  to 
us,  is  it  not  almost  too  much  to  expect  that  Canada  will  not 
turn  in  another  direction?” — Westminster  Palace  Hotel , 
April  12  th,  1905. 


“  This  arrangement  with  the  Colonies  would  necessitate 
not  a  tax  on  food,  as  you  are  told — that  is  false — but  it  might 
entail  a  transfer  of  taxation  from  one  kind  of  food  to  another 
kind  of  food.  It  is  not  much  of  a  sacrifice,  but  it  is  capable 
of  the  grossest  misrepresentation.” — St.  Helens ,  June  3rd, 
1905. 


“  What  do  we  mean  by  preference  ?  Surely  wTe  mean 
absolute  fair  play  as  between  our  Colonies  and  ourselves. 
They  do  not  want  a  one-sided  bargain ;  neither  do  we. 
They  can  give  us,  if  they  like,  to-morrow  a  preference  which 
would  throw  into  our  hands  something  like  thirty  millions 
of  trade,  and  trade  that  is  going  in  ever-increasing  propor¬ 
tions  to  our  competitors  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere. 
Are  we  going  to  ask  them  for  this,  and  are  we  going,  at  the 
same  time,  to  tell  them  that  we  will  give  them  nothing  in 
return  ?  We  must  have  reciprocal  preference.  If  we  have 
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a  preference  in  the  goods  we  are  manufacturing,  we  must 
give  them  a  preference  in  the  goods  they  produce.” — Albert 
Hall ,  July  1th ,  1905. 

44  I  never  see  any  appreciation  by  the  free  importers  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Colonial  trade.  It  will  increase.  It 
has  increased  greatly  in  thirty  years,  and  if  it  goes  on 
with  equally  rapid  strides,  we  shall  be  ousted  by  foreign 
competition,  if  not  by  protected  tariffs,  from  our  Colonies. 
Your  Colonial  trade  as  it  stands  at  present  with  the  prospec¬ 
tive  advantage  of  a  preference  against  the  foreigner  means 
employment  and  fair  wages  for  three  quarters  of  a  million 
of  workmen  and  subsistence  for  nearly  four  millions  of  our 
population.” — Glasgow ,  October  6 th,  1903. 


44  Nothing  I  propose  would  add  one  farthing  to  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  working  men,  or  to  any  family  in 
this  country.” — Glasgow ,  October  &th,  1903. 


44 1  am  not  asking  you  to  impose  further  burdens  upon 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  raise 
the  amount  of  taxation  in  this  country.  I  am  asking  you 
to  transfer  taxation  from  one  article  to  another.  I  make 
this  transfer  in  order  that  the  taxation  which  at  present 
benefits  nobody  but  the  Exchequer  may  benefit  your 
kinsmen  across  the  sea,  and  stimulate  their  prosperity,  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  be  better  customers  to  the 
mother  country.” — Newcastle ,  October  20 th,  1903. 


44 1  want  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  your  trade 
cannot  be  treated  as  though  it  were  separate  from  every¬ 
thing  else.  Your  coal  trade  depends  upon  other  trades,  and 
if  it  were  to  continue  prosperous  for  a  time  while  others 
were  declining  you  would  find  that  in  your  turn  you  would 
suffer.” — Cardiff \  November  21st ,  1903. 


44  The  experience  of  the  whole  civilised  world  shows 
that  very  often  those  conditions  that  you  are  told  will  be 
absolutely  fatal  to  you,  have,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  smaller  countries,  in  every 
instance  conduced  to  their  greater  prosperity.” — Birming¬ 
ham ,  May  13^,  1904. 


44  What  really  is  at  stake  is  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of 
the  population.  To  them  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death. 
The  manufacturer  may  possibly  transfer  his  capital.  He 
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may  go  abroad,  and  there  still  employ  it  to  advantage.  But 
the  workman  cannot.  He  cannot  transfer  himself,  and  he 
certainly  is  the  greatest  loser  by  any  such  competition  as 
that  to  which  I  have  referred.” — Rochester ,  July  21th,  1904. 


uThe  future  of  this  country  as  a  country  of  production, 
as  the  creator  of  new  wealth,  not  merely  the  hoarder  of 
vested  securities,  depends  mainly  on  the  continuance  of  its 
position  as  the  centre  and  head  of  the  Empire  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  and  every  nerve  should  be  strained  in  order  to 
maintain  that  great  position.” — Guildhall ,  London ,  January 
20th ,  1904. 

“  The  character  of  a  nation  depends  on  the  occupation 
of  the  nation  ;  and  if  the  occupation  of  the  population  is 
changed  those  who  in  former  times  were  our  producers,  our 
artisans,  have  to  seek  other  employment  ;  and  even  though 
they  may  receive  an  equal  wage,  their  importance  as  an 
element  in  the  greatness  of  the  Empire  will  be  very  seriously 
interfered  with.” — Guildhall ,  London ,  January  20th ,  1904. 


“  London  is  the  clearing  house  of  the  world.  Why  is 
a  bill  of  exchange  on  London  the  standard  currency  of 
all  commercial  transactions  ?  Because  of  the  productive 
capacity  and  energy  which  is  behind  it.  Because  we  have 
hitherto  at  any  rate  been  creating  wealth.” — Guildhall , 
London ,  January  20th ,  1904. 

“  What  is  the  history  ?  What  is  the  lesson  we  may  derive 
from  Venice,  from  Holland,  from  the  Hanseatic  States  ? 
They  were  in  their  time  the  centres  of  distributive  wealth, 
and  they  were  also  the  centres  of  finance.  Now  their 
greatness  has  passed  away.  They  had  no  productive  and 
creative  energy  behind  them  to  back  them  up,  and  when 
the  competition  came — as  it  comes  to  all— they  had  to  give 
place  to  other  nations  and  other  States  that  were  more 
happily  situated.” — Guildhall ,  London ,  January  20th,  1904. 


“  The  established  fiscal  policy  of  this  country  holds  us 
bound  to  keep  open  markets  for  all  the  world,  even  if  they 
close  their  markets  to  us.  We  cannot  make  any  difference 
between  those  who  treat  us  well  and  those  who  treat  us 
badly.” — Birmingham ,  May  15 th,  1903.  . 


“  I  am  an  advocate  of  peace  ;  I  wish  to  live  quietly, 
comfortably,  and  in  harmony  with  all  my  fellow-creatures — 
but  I  am  not  in  favour  of  peace  at  any  price.  I  am  a  Free 
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Trader.  I  want  to  have  free  exchange  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  ;  but  if  they  will  not  exchange  with  me  I  am  not 
a  Free  Trader  at  any  price.” — Greenock ,  October  1th ,  1903. 


“  The  doctrine  of  the  transfer  of  labour  is  a  doctrine  of 
pedants  who  know  nothing  of  business  and  nothing  of  labour. 
4  You  can’t  teach  old  dogs  new  tricks.’  You  cannot  teach 
men  who  have  attained  skill  and  efficiency  in  one  trade,  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  skill  and  efficiency  in  another.” — Greenock , 
October  1th ,  1903.  _ 

“  I  do  not  believe  in  a  war  of  tariffs,  but  if  there  were 
to  be  a  war  of  tariffs  I  know  we  should  not  come  out  second 
best.  Why,  at  the  present  time,  ours  is  the  greatest  market 
in  the  whole  world.  There  are  many  suitors  for  our  markets. 
We  may  reject  the  addresses  of  some,  but  there  is  no  fear 
that  we  shall  not  have  other  offers.  At  the  present  time  we 
take  from  Germany  about  twice  as  much  as  she  takes  from 
us  ;  from  France  about  three  times  as  much ;  from  the 
United  States  about  six  times  as  much.  After  all  what  do 
we  stand  to  lose  if  there  is  to  be  a  war  of  tariffs.” — Greenock , 
October  1th,  1903. 

“  When  Free  Trade  was  carried  the  working  classes  were 
neither  represented  nor  consulted.  The  movement  was  a 
manufacturers’  and  a  middle  class  movement.  The  Radicals 
of  those  days  were  represented  by  the  Chartists,  who  were 
entirely  opposed  to  the  Free  Trade  movement.  The  working 
classes  declared  through  their  leaders  that  the  thing  was 
only  an  attempt  to  draw  a  red  herring  across  the  path,  that 
it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers,  but  that  it 
would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  man.” — 
Liverpool,  October  21th,  1903. 


“ 4  The  Demon  of  Cheapness  has  pervaded  our  whole 
social  system,  and  while  the  cheapness  of  goods  has  been  a 
matter  of  wonder,  purchasers  seldom  or  never  give  a  thought 
to  the  human  blood  and  muscle  that  have  been  ground  up 
in  the  production  of  the  article  ’  (. Parliamentary  Committee, 
1888).  It  is  not  only  the  consumer  you  have  got  to  consider, 
the  producer  is  of  still  more  importance  ;  and  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market  is  not  the  sole  duty  of  man,  and  it  is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  working  classes.” — Liverpool, 
October  21th ,  1903. 

“  What  is  the  good,  I  ask,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
of  prohibiting  sweating  in  this  country  if  you  allow  sweated 
goods  to  come  in  from  other  countries  P  If  you  insist  on 
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limitation  of  hours  and  upon  precautions  for  security,  bear 
in  mind  that  all  these  things  add  to  the  cost  of  production, 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  manufacturer  in  selling  his  goods, 
and  unless  you  give  him  some  increased  price,  some  in¬ 
creased  advantage  in  compensation,  then  he  cannot  carry  on 
competition  any  longer.  All  these  conditions  will  result  in 
the  long  run  not  to  your  advantage,  for  you  will  have  no 
work  to  do,  but  to  the  advantage  of  the  foreigner,  who  is 
not  so  scrupulous  and  who  conducts  his  work  without  any 
of  these  conditions.  We  have  passed  legislation,  such  as  the 
Factory  Acts,  the  Mines  Acts,  the  Truck  Acts,  the  Com¬ 
pensation  to  Workmen  Acts,  the  Fair  Wages  Clauses,  the 
Prohibition  of  Prison  Goods,  and  a  number  of  other  minor 
Acts  of  the  same  kind.  Every  one  of  these  measures  is 
opposed  to  the  strict  doctrine  of  Free  Trade.  Free  Trade 
says  you  are  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  Free  Trade 
says  you  are  not  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  indepen¬ 
dent  men,  not  to  prescribe  to  an  employer  what  he  shall  or 
shall  not  do,  but  to  leave  him  free  to  bargain  as  he  likes 
with  his  workpeople.” — Liverpool ,  October  21th,  1903. 

“  The  Free  Fooders  contend  a  tax  upon  food  or  a  tax 
upon  any  other  import  is  perfectly  justifiable  if  it  is  a  tax 
purely  for  revenue  purposes.  If  the  tax  only  benefits  the 
Exchequer,  and  does  not  do  a  halfpennyworth  of  good  to 
any  other  interest,  then  it  is  a  good  tax  ;  but  if  incidentally* 
or  even  directly,  as  one  of  its  proper  and  necessary  purposes* 
it  benefits  any  interest  in  this  country,  or  any  trade,  or  the 
whole  country,  if  it  promotes  the  great  ideal  of  Imperialism 
to  which  so  many  of  us  attach  so  much  importance — then 
let  it  be  utterly  condemned  !  It  is  not  worthy  of  consider¬ 
ation  by  any  true  follower  of  Mr.  Cobden.  Now  I  call  that 
a  preposterous  doctrine.  My  object  is  this.  I  want  to 
establish  a  scientific  taxation  in  place  of  a  taxation  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  taxation  in  its  most  brutal  and  arbitrary 
form.” — Liverpool ,  October  28 th,  1903. 

“  Of  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  Cobden’s 
day  there  is  none  greater  or  more  remarkable  than  the 
changed  appreciation  of  Imperial  ideas  and  Imperial  views. 
It  never  entered  into  Cobden’s  head,  I  will  venture  to  say,  to 
think  of  our  Colonies,  then  comparatively  insignificant,  in 
any  different  spirit  from  that  in  which  he  thought  of  foreign 
nations.  He  did  not  conceive  of  them  as  closer  to  us  than 
any  other  human  beings  outside  the  limits  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  never  entered  into  his  head  to  suppose  that 
they  would,  in  peace  or  in  war,  become  integral  parts  of  the 
British  Empire.” — Leeds ,  December  17 th,  1903. 
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uWhat  has  most  impressed  me  is  that  every  great  Unfulfilled 
prediction  that  was  made  by  the  Manchester  school  has  Pr°Phec*®8- 
failed  of  realisation  ;  that  other  nations  have  progressed  under 
a  different  system  more  rapidly  than  we  have  ;  that  our 
comparative  decline  has  become  more  and  more  evident  as 
the  years  have  gone  on,  and  we  have  not  only  seen  some  of 
our  staple  industries  in  danger,  but  that  others  are  being 
threatened  ;  we  have  lost  the  old  markets  and  have  now  no 
hopes  of  recovering  them.  The  new  markets  substituted  for 
them  are  also  in  turn  attacked,  and  if  they  are  taken  from  us 
we  have  nothing  else  to  fall  back  upon.  I  say  that  the  whole 
civilised  world  has  rejected  the  policy  that  we  have  adopted, 
and  that  they  have  prospered  under  conditions  which  we 
were  led  to  believe  would  bring  about  their  absolute  ruin. 

I  think  well  enough  of  my  own  countymen,  and  my  own 
country  ;  but  after  all  I  cannot  believe  that  we  are  the  only 
sane  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe/’ — London ,  July  8th , 

1904.  _ 

“  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  only  country  where  the  Dumping, 
process  of  dumping  can  be  carried  on  successfully,  because 
we  are  the  only  country  that  keeps  open  ports.  Dumping 
only  takes  place  seriously  where  the  country  that  has 
recourse  to  it  is  in  a  state  of  depression.  When  the  time 
comes,  either  in  Germany  or  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
other  country,  that  trade  is  depressed,  they  do  not  do  what 
we  do  under  similar  circumstances — close  their  shops,  blow 
out  their  furnaces,  and  shut  up  the  factories — but  they  go 
on  making  their  full  production  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
and  they  sell  the  surplus  for  what  it  will  fetch  in  England. 

A  very  good  policy  for  them ;  a  very  bad  policy  for  us.” — 

Liverpool ,  October  27th,  1903. 


“  The  Opposition  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
dumping  is  a  positive  benefit,  and  that  it  is  really  a  good 
thing  that  you  should  have  sent  over  to  this  country  goods 
below  any  fair  cost  price.  That  means  that  some  set  of 
workmen  are  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  another  set  of 
workmen.  That  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  idea  of  fair 
play.” — Newport ,  November  23 rd,  1903. 


“  I  do  not  believe  British  workmen  are  so  selfish  as  to 
wish  to  prosper  by  the  ruin  of  their  fellows. — Leeds ,  Decem¬ 
ber  llth ,  1903. 

“  It  is  no  good  appealing  to  the  mercies  of  foreign  Bargaining 
nations ;  they  consider,  and  rightly  consider  their  own  Power* 
interests  first.  They  will  give  us  nothing  unless  we  have 
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something  to  give  in  return.  I  say  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
have  not  merely  Imperial  trade  but  foreign  trade  as  well — 
to  put  ourselves  into  a  position  in  which  we  can  bargain 
and  negotiate  with  those  countries  on  equal  terms.” — 
Guildhall ,  London ,  January  ZOth,  1904. 


“  We  are  not  going  to  remain  for  ever  the  football  of 
foreign  nations.  We  are  not  going  to  allow  our  competitors 
indefinitely  to  take  advantage  of  our  generosity,  which  they 
absolutely  refuse  to  reciprocate.” — Birmingham ,  May  13 th, 
1904. 


“  I  trust  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  and  I  have 
confidence  that  they  who  are  our  masters  electorally 
speaking,  will  have  the  intelligence  to  see  that  they  must 
wake  up.” — Glasgow ,  October  6 th,  1903. 

“  I  see  that  the  Labour  Leaders  or  some  of  them  in  this 
country  are  saying  that  the  interest  of  the  working  class  is 
to  maintain  our  present  system  of  free  imports.  The 
moment  those  men  go  to  the  Colonies  they  change.  The 
vast  majority  of  working  men  in  all  the  colonies  are 
Protectionists,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  accept  the  easy 
explanation  that  they  are  all  fools.  I  do  not  understand 
why  a  man  who  is  intelligent  in  this  country  becomes  an 
idiot  when  he  goes  to  Australasia.  But  I  will  tell  you 
what  he  does  do.  He  gets  rid  of  a  number  of  old-world 
prejudices  and  superstitions.” — Glasgow ,  October  6th ,  1903. 

“  Under  our  system  of  free  imports  we  are  losing  both 
ways.  We  are  losing  our  foreign  markets,  because  whenever 
we  begin  to  do  a  trade  the  door  is  slammed  in  our  faces 
with  a  whacking  tariff.  And,  as  if  that  was  not  enough, 
these  same  foreigners,  who  shut  us  out,  invade  our  markets 
and  take  the  work  out  of  the  hands  of  our  working  people, 
and  leave  us  doubly  injured.” — Greenock ,  October  1th ,  1903. 

u  1  am  chiefly  concerned  for  the  workmen.  I  say  to 
them  that  the  loss  of  employment  means  more  to  them  than 
the  loss  of  capital  to  any  manufacturer.  Workmen  cannot 
live  upon  their  investments  in  a  foreign  country.  They 
live  on  the  labour  of  their  hands.” — Greenock ,  October  7th , 
19°3.  ________ 

“  If  your  employment  is  filched  from  you,  your  loaf 
may  be  as  big  as  a  mountain  and  as  cheap  as  dirt,  but  you 
will  be  in  the  long  run  the  greatest  sufferers.” — Greenock , 
October  1th ,  1903. 
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“  Because  your  industry  happens  not  to  have  suffered 
up  to  the  present  time,  is  there  any  reason  why  it  will  not 
suffer  in  the  future  ?  Stand  aside  and  allow  the  iron 
industry  to  be  ruined,  and  there  will  not  be  any  iron  industry 
to  support  you  when  in  turn  you  are  the  object  of  attack. 
Stand  together  and  no  class  will  suffer.  Separate,  and  allow 
different  classes  of  industry  to  be  destroyed  in  detail,  then 
indeed  I  think  you  will  meet  with  a  deserved  fate.” — 
Greenock ,  October  7th ,  1903. 


“  If  you  will  back  the  trades  that  take  your  coal,  the 
iron  master,  the  iron  miner,  and  persons  connected  with 
them — if  you  support  them  and  all  others  who  use  your  coal 
in  this  country  to  maintain  these  trades,  the  time  will  come 
when  they  will  maintain  yours.  It  is  the  interest  of  one 
class  to  support  another.” — Newcastle ,  October  20 th,  1903. 


“  I  beg  you  working  men  to  remember  that  it  is  not  a 
pecuniary  question.  You  cannot  lose  money  by  my  pro¬ 
posals.  As  consumers  you  will  not  lose — your  cost  of  living 
will  be  as  cheap  as  ever.  As  producers  you  will  gain. 

“  What  is  the  interest  of  every  workman  in  this 
country  ? — Employment.  I  have  in  my  public  life  made  it 
a  first  object  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  amongst  the 
working  population.  But  I  have  always  said  that  the  Acts 
that  have  been  passed  would  pale  their  ineffectual  fires 
before  the  advantages  which  workmen  in  this  country  would 
derive  if  their  employment  were  more  certain,  more  con¬ 
tinuous,  more  widely  extended,  and  better  remunerated.  A 
preference  with  your  own  Colonies,  your  own  kinsmen,  will 
give  you  more  employment.” — Newcastle ,  October  20 th,  1903. 


“  Working  men  and  especially  trade  unionists  should 
support  my  proposals.  What  is  the  whole  problem  as  it 
affects  the  working  classes  of  this  country?  It  is  all  con¬ 
tained  in  one  word — employment.  Cheap  food,  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  higher  wages  ;  all  these  things,  important 
as  they  are,  are  contained  in  the  word  6  employment.’  If 
this  policy  will  give  you  more  employment,  all  the  others 
will  be  added  unto  you.  If  you  lose  employment,  all  the 
others  put  together  will  not  compensate  you  for  that  loss.” 
— Liverpool ,  October  27th ,  1903. 


“  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  reconcile  Free  Trade 
with  trade  unionism.” — Liverpool ,  October  27 th,  1903. 
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“  I  shall  never  be  satisfied  until  in  this  country  there  is 
full  employment  at  fair  wages  for  every  decent,  honest,  and 
industrious  man.” — Neivport ,  November  23rd,  1903. 

“  Anyone  who  supposes  that  under  existing  conditions 
it  would  be  possible  for  any  class  in  the  country  to  keep  the 
whole  advantage  of  a  fiscal  change  in  their  own  pocket  must 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  actualities  of  the  case.” — London , 
January  1 3th,  1904. 

“  May  I  make  a  personal  reference  ?  May  I  say  in  this 
connection  that  I  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  life 
promoting  what  is  called  social  reform — promoting  education, 
compensation  to  workmen  for  accidents,  allotments  for 
labourers,  and  a  score  of  other  minor  Bills.  My  object  has 
been  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  working  class.  Surely  the 
fact  that  I  advocated  all  these  things  ought  to  convince  those 
who  have  followed  my  career  that  I  would  not  knowingly 
agree  to  any  policy  which  could  possibly  add  to  the  burdens 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.” — Birmingham , 
May  13th ,  1904. 

“We  are  going  backwards  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
real  strength  of  a  nation.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  are 
not  getting  richer  every  day.  But  who  is  getting  the 
wealth  ?  There  are  two  things  to  be  considered.  Wealth  is 
one  thing — not  undesirable  for  a  nation — but  the  welfare  of 
the  people  is  much  more  important.  What  we  are  doing  is 
losing  the  employment  for  our  people.” — Luton ,  October  5th, 
1904. 


“No  industry  has  suffered  so  much  from  unrestricted 
free  imports  in  this  country  as  agriculture,  and  no  industry 
has  been  so  completely  the  victim  of  the  miscalculation 
of  the  original  Free  Traders.” — Cardiff,  November  21st,  1903. 

“You  cannot  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  towns  without 
destroying  the  hopes  of  agriculture  in  the  future  ;  for  in  my 
opinion  we  have  got  so  far  that  the  best  hope  I  have  for 
the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  home  market,  in  the  increasing 
demand  which  will  flow  out  from  the  town  towards  the 
country.”—  Cardiff,  November  21st,  1903. 

“  My  opponents  say  that  I  am  going  to  reduce  you  to 
famine  and  starvation  because  I  propose  to  put  a  tax  of  2s. 
a  quarter  upon  corn.  I  do  propose  to  put  on  that  tax.  But 
if  you  will  listen  to  me,  I  think  I  can  show  you  that  it  will 
not  injure  you  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  certainly  it  will 
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not  bring  you  back  to  times  when  the  duty  on  corn  was  not 
2s.  a  quarter,  but  20s.  and  even  more.  The  cause  of  the 
misery  from  which  your  fathers  and  your  grandfathers 
suffered  was  not  the  price  of  corn,  but  the  lack  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  the  lowness  of  your  wages  ;  and  the  proof  of  that 
is  that  for  thirty  years  after  the  corn  laws  were  repealed 
there  was  no  substantial  decrease  in  the  price  of  bread.  The 
reason  for  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourer  and  the  workman  was  not  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  his  food,  but  the  development  of  trade.” — Welbeck , 
August  ith,  1904. 

“  If  there  should  be  any  drought  in  America,  or  any 
such  speculation  as  that  which  took  place  a  year  or  two  ago 
and  which  raised  the  price  of  corn  temporarily  by  10s.  a 
quarter — if  that  be  the  case  the  labourer  will  be  the  first  to 
suffer,  and  to  him  it  may  mean  great  misery  and  great  distress. 
If  the  price  of  your  food  is  not  likely  to  be  lowered,  can  you 
expect  more  employment  ?  No.  Every  day  sees  more  land 
carried  from  arable  to  pasture,  and  every  acre  that  is  trans¬ 
ferred  means  so  many  more  labourers  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Can  you  expect  more  wages  ?  No  ;  as  long  as  the 
farmer  can  make  no  profit  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  you  more 
wages,  and  therefore,  let  me  say  that  the  interest  of  the 
labourer  in  this  question  is  the  interest  of  the  farmer.” — 
Welbeck ,  August  Ath ,  1904. 

“  I  want  to  extend  to  agriculture  the  same  advantages 
that  the  Government  promise  to  manufacturers.  I  want, 
in  order  to '•equalise  the  competition — or,  at  all  events,  to 
make  it  more  nearly  equal  between  the  foreigner  and  our¬ 
selves —  I  want  to  put  a  moderate  duty  on  the  chief 
products  of  agriculture  as  well  as  on  the  chief  products 
of  manufacture.” — Welbeck ,  August  \th,  1904. 

“  I  attach  more  importance  to  a  duty  on  flour.  I  propose 
to  put  such  a  duty  on  flour  as  will  result  in  the  whole  of 
the  milling  of  wheat  being  done  in  this  country.  From 
that  I  expect  two  advantages.  In  the  first  place  I  expect 
more  employment.  We  may  expect  to  see  mills  started 
again.  The  second  advantage  is  that  we  shall  keep  in  this 
country  all  the  bran  and  all  the  offal,  and,  as  you  know 
better  than  I  do,  that  will  have  the  effect  of  cheapening 
feeding  stuffs.” — Welbeck ,  August  ith,  1904. 

“  At  the  same  time  I  propose  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on 
meat  and  upon  dairy  produce.  When  I  consider  that, 
excluding  meat  altogether,  we  are  actually  importing  at  the 
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present  time  something  like  £40,000,000  of  dairy  produce, 
vegetables,  and  other  by-products  of  agriculture,  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  if  we  could  keep  even  a  portion  of 
that  trade  for  our  own  people,  our  own  growers  and 
labourers,  we  should  do  a  great  deal  to  make  farming  more 
profitable  and  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  working 
man.” — Welbeck ,  August  Ath,  1904. 


u  There  are  politicians  who  tell  you  they  are  free- 
fooders.  I  suppose  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  There  are  no  free-fooders  in  this  country.  The  taxa¬ 
tion  of  food  is  very  heavy  and  it  always  will  be,  but  these 
people  seem  to  think  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  food. 
They  seem  to  think  that  you  live  by  bread  alone.  On  the 
contrary,  every  labourer  will  tell  you,  every  class  of  the 
community  knows,  that  we  have  to  live  upon  a  good  number 
of  other  things  as  well,  and  most  of  them  are  heavily  taxed. 
There  are  heavy  taxes  on  tea,  on  sugar,  on  coffee,  on  cocoa — 
and  on  tobacco.” — Welbeck ,  August  Ath ,  1904. 


66  The  watchword  of  the  new  policy  which  I  recommend 
for  your  acceptance,  the  watchword  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  is  this  : — 6  More  profit  for  the  farmer,  more 
employment  for  the  labourer,  and  cheaper  food  for  his 
family.’  ” — Welbeck ,  August  4  th ,  1904. 


“  Let  there  be  more  education  by  all  means  ;  but  if  the 
manufacturers  and  farmers  of  this  country  were  all  of  them 
made  by  these  means  as  wise  as  Solomon  of  old,  and  if  all 
the  working  men  and  labourers  were  as  strong  as  Samson 
and  as  skilful  as  Tubal  Cain,  even  then  they  could  not  com¬ 
pete  with  a  60  per  cent,  hostile  duty.” — Luton ,  October  5th, 
1904. 


“Agriculture  is  still  the  greatest  industry  in  this  country. 
The  problem  of  the  agricultural  labourers  remains,  in  my 
judgment,  the  greatest  social  problem  of  our  time.” — Luton , 
October  5th ,  1904. 

“  I  give  my  agricultural  friends  a  bit  of  advice.  I  give 
it  to  the  farmers.  I  give  it  to  the  labourers — ‘  Put  your  horses 
together.’  Unfortunately  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  case 
that  the  interests  of  the  farmer  have  been  supposed  to  be 
different  from  the  interests  of  the  labourer.  Whatever  the 
labourer  has  desired  the  farmer  has  opposed,  and  whatever 
the  farmer  desired  the  labourer  opposed.  The  result  is  that 
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this  branch  of  the  agricultural  interest  practically  has  no 
influence  at  all  in  Parliament,  and  that  will  continue  so  long 
as  you  are  divided.  But  if  you  are  agreed,  there  are  very 
few  people  indeed  who  will  not  be  prepared  to  give  attention 
to  your  grievances.” — Luton ,  October  5th ,  1904. 


44  Free  Traders  have  either  represented  to  you,  or  they 
have  led  you  to  infer,  that  during  the  times  of  Protection 
this  country  was  continually  declining  until  it  reached  a 
state  of  unexampled  misery  and  destitution.  They  have  led 
you  to  believe  that  this  state  of  things  was  due  wholly  to  the 
corn  laws,  to  the  high  price  of  bread  and  to  Protection  ;  and 
then  they  have  led  you  to  believe  that  when  the  corn  laws 
were  repealed  everything  changed  as  though  by  magic,  and 
at  once  there  was  cheap  food  for  all  people.  That  statement 
of  the  case  is  a  popular  delusion.” — Birmingham ,  November 
4  th,  1903. 


64  Is  it  true  that  under  the  Protection  which  prevailed  this 
country  was  going  down  in  the  scale  of  nations,  or  losing  its 
prosperity  and  losing  its  trade  ?  The  exact  reverse  was  the 
case.  In  the  years  preceding  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws 
there  was  a  time  of  great  prosperity  in  this  country  under 
Protection.” — Birmingham ,  November  \.th ,  1903. 


44  Under  a  system  of  Protection  before  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  we  had  secured  a  supremacy  in  the  world’s 
markets.  Other  countries  of  the  world  were  backward 
owing  to  various  circumstances,  and  we  alone  were  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  boom  in  the  general 
commercial  dealings  of  the  world.” — Birmingham ,  Novem¬ 
ber  4  th,  1903. 


44  Lord  Playfair  believed  that  the  McKinley  tariff  would 
be  an  utter  failure,  and  said  in  1890  :  4  If  the  American 
people  be  right  in  their  principles  and  successful  in  their 
practice,  the  whole  commercial  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  founded  upon  a  gigantic  error,  and  must  lead  to  our  ruin 
as  an  industrial  nation.’  What  has  happened  since  then  ? 
Have  the  United  States  been  ruined  ?  Has  any  protected 
nation  been  ruined  ?  I  affirm  without  fear  of  being  dis¬ 
proved  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  of  which  it  is  not  true 
to  say  that  in  everything  that  makes  for  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation,  they  have  increased,  and  increased  more  rapidly  than 
we,  since  they  became  a  protected  country.  Speaking 
generally  it  is  true  that  in  increase  of  population,  in  decrease 
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of  emigration  to  other  countries,  in  the  condition  of  home 
industry,  in  the  enormous  increase  of  exports  to  foreign 
countries,  in  the  comparative  wealth  of  the  country,  in  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  in  the  condition  of  pauperism,  in  nearly 
every  single  case  they  have  made  more  progress  than  we 
have.” — Leeds ,  December  11  th ,  1903. 


“  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  abstract  merits  of 
Free  Trade  and  Protection.  They  are  dead  and  buried.  We 
have  never  had  Free  Trade.  We  do  not  want  Protection  in 
the  ordinary  sense— in  the  true  sense  of  that  word.  We  do 
not  want  to  protect  industries  which  are  not  suitable  to  this 
country.  We  have  a  new  issue  altogether.  We  have  in  this 
country  to  raise  a  great  revenue  by  taxation.  I  want  to  raise 
that  revenue  as  far  as  possible  from  the  pockets  of  the 
foreigner.” — Birmingham ,  May  13th,  1904. 


“  I  want  to  promote  a  freer  exchange  among  our  own 
people.  I  would  prefer  to  take  everything  from  our  own 
Empire  which  would  produce  everything  at  as  low  a  price  as 
everywhere  else  rather  than  take  it  from  any  other  nation, 
however  friendly  it  may  be.” — Birmingham, ,  May  13th,  1904. 


“  I  have  said  that  the  foreigner  will  pay  (the  corn  tax), 
I  will  tell  you  why.  There  are  two  kinds  of  taxes.  There 
is  the  tax  which  is  put  upon  an  article  in  which  there  is  no 
competition,  or  an  article  which  we  do  not  make  ourselves. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  tax  on  tea.  Now  if  there  is  a  tax 
on  tea,  as  there  is  no  competition,  every  penny  comes  clean 
out  of  your  pocket.  But  then  there  are  other  articles  which 
we  make,  and  in  which  there  is  great  competition.  When 
you  put  taxes  upon  these  articles  it  is  universally  agreed  by 
the  best  economists,  by  every  man  who  has  impartially 
studied  the  question,  that  it  is  the  producer,  it  is  the  foreigner 
who  pays  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  tax.” — Luton, 
October  5th,  1904.  _ 

“  You  are  suffering  from  the  unrestricted  imports  of 
cheaper  goods.  You  are  suffering  also  from  the  unrestricted 
immigration  of  the  people  who  make  those  goods. 

u  The  party  of  free  imports  is  against  any  reform.  How 
could  they  be  otherwise?  If  they  were  openly  to  admit 
that  the  policy  I  recommend  ought  to  be  adopted,  they 
would  be  giving  up  their  whole  theory.  Where  would  Mr. 
Cobden  be  ?  Where  would  the  doctrine  of  free  imports  be  ? 
Where  would  the  doctrine  of  cheap  goods  be?  They  are 
perfectly  consistent.  If  sweated  goods  are  to  be  allowed  in 
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this  country  without  restriction,  why  not  the  people  who 
make  them  ?  It  all  comes  to  the  same  thing— less  labour  for 
the  British  working  man  P—Limehouse,  December  15th,  1904. 


u  A  nation  may  very  easily  be  growing  richer  and  yet 
be  growing  weaker.  You  might — if  I  may  take  an  extreme 
suggestion  to  make  it  plain — you  might  have  a  nation  here 
which  would  consist  entirely  of  millionaires  and  the  people 
who  wait  upon  them.  It  might  be  richer  than  the  nation  is 
now,  but  would  it  be  stronger?  Would  you  be  content  to 
lose  what  is  the  real  strength  of  the  nation,  its  popula¬ 
tion  and  industries,  and  well-employed  people  ?  ” — Preston , 
January  11th,  1905. 


The  Real 
Strength  off 
the  Nation. 


“  In  the  last  year,  of  which  we  have  just  got  some  The  Fallacy  off 
Parliamentary  returns,  the  exports  have  increased.  Is  it  Trade  Returns, 
not  worth  considering  that  in  the  same  year  pauperism  has 
increased,  and  the  number  of  people  who  are,  by  no  fault 
of  their  own,  but  compulsorily,  out  of  employment,  has  also 
increased  ?  ” — Preston,  January  11th,  1905. 


“  In  order  to  prove  that  there  is  one  pound  of  exports  for  Invisible 
one  of  imports,  Mr.  Asquith  has  to  go  to  invisible  exports.  Exports  and 
It  is  perfectly  right  for  the  capitalist,  perfectly  right  for  the  Employment, 
banker,  perfectly  right  for  the  commission  agent,  and 
perfectly  right  for  the  man  who  lives  on  his  income  which 
his  father  before  him,  perhaps,  had  made  abroad  ;  but  it  is  a 
very  bad  thing  for  the  workmen  of  this  country.  It  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  fact  that,  while  we  are  so  rich,  while  the 
income  tax  is  going  up  every  day,  there  is  more  and  more 
unemployment,  and  thirteen  millions  of  people  are  on  the 
verge  of  hunger.” — Preston,  January  11th,  1905. 


“  The  whole  question  of  the  social  condition  of  the  poor  Wealth  not 
is  contained  in  this  one  word — employment.  In  the  past  necessarily 
this  country  was  in  an  exceptional  position.  It  was  the  Welffare. 
workshop  of  the  world.  We  were  fortunate  in  agriculture  ; 
we  were  supreme  in  manufactures.  That  is  no  longer  the 
case.  We  are  richer  than  ever,  but  in  totally  different 
circumstances.  Our  competitors  are  gaining  upon  us  in  that 
which  makes  national  greatness.  We  may  be  richer  and  yet 
weaker.  We  may  have  more  millionaires  and  fewer  working 
men,  and  that  is  the  direction  in  which  we  are  tending. 

Now,  while  our  competitors  are  excluding  us  from  their 
markets,  they  are  gaining  greatly  upon  ours.  We  see  the 
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beginning,  because  it  is  only  the  beginning.  Are  you  so 
foolish  that  you  are  going  to  wait  until  it  is  too  late  to  find 
a  remedy  ?  ” — Gainsborough ,  February  1st ,  1905. 


46  More  employment — that  is  what  the  working  man 
wants.  The  question  of  employment,  believe  me,  has  now 
become  the  great,  the  most  important  question  of  our  time. 
It  never  was  so  important  before.  It  underlies  everything, 
it  underlies  the  position  of  the  working  man  as  a  class,  it 
underlies  all  trade  unionism.  To  me  it  seems  that  all  these 
influences  which  affect  the  ordinary  working  man  ought 
specially  to  affect  and  to  weigh  with  the  trade  unionist — and 
if  with  the  trade  unionists  at  large,  still  more  with  their 
leaders,  wTho,  if  they  do  their  duty,  ought  to  help  to  guide 
those  who  appoint  them  to  the  chief  places  in  the  organisation. 
What  does  the  trade  unionist  want  ?  What  is  his  special  reason 
for  existence  ?  Why  do  you  organise  and  combine  ?  You  do 
it  in  order  to  secure  fair  positions  for  your  labour,  in  order 
to  secure  full  employment,  and  in  order  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  life  common  among  your  class.  I  would  go 
further,  and  say  not  only  to  maintain  it,  but  also  to  raise  it. 
Yery  well.  My  proposals  have  exactly  the  same  object.” — 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Organised  Labour  Branch  of  the 
Tariff  Reform  League ,  May  Ylth ,  1905. 


“  The  great  question  of  employment  has  come  into 
prominence  and  is  the  one  great  social  question  of  the  day. 
There  is  no  benefit  that  has  been  conferred  upon  you — by 
any  legislating,  that  is — nothing  that  the  trades  unionists 
have  done  for  you,  nothing  that  could  be  done  for  you 
by  a  thousand  strikes,  which  would  be  so  important,  so 
beneficial  as  something  which  would  add  enormously  to  the 
total  amount  of  the  employment  of  the  country.  Give  me 
the  power  to  give  you  more  employment,  everything  will 
follow.  It  will  be  easy  enough  then  for  your  employers 
to  give  you  higher  wages.  It  will  be  easy  enough  then 
to  promise  all  the  legislation  which  is  intended  to  raise 
the  standard  of  your  life.  The  basis  of  the  whole  is  the 
question  of  employment.  And  it  is  the  comparative  de¬ 
crease  in  the  employment  of  this  country  that  is  answerable 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  ills  of  which  you  complain.” — 
St.  Helens ,  June  3 rd>  1905. 


“  That  question  of  employment  is  at  the  very  root  of  all 
the  social  reforms  of  our  time.  Do  not  let  the  working 
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classes  make  any  mistake.  I  do  not  think  they  are  likely 
to  do  so.  There  is  no  dole  from  the  State.  There  is  no 
relief  of  taxation.  There  is  no  legislation  which  the  wit 
of  man  can  devise,  no  artificial  combination  to  raise  the  rate 
of  wages,  which  will  weigh  for  one  moment  in  the  balance 
against  a  policy  which  would  give  to  our  people  some 
substantial  increase  in  the  demand  for  their  labour.” — 
Albert  Hall ,  July  Ith ,  1905. 


“We  have  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  lost  our 
comparative  position  in  the  world’s  trade.  We  have  found 
our  proportion  of  it  has  become  less,  while  the  proportion  of 
our  competitors  has  greatly  increased.  We  now  are  face  to 
face  with  a  policy  which  is  driving  our  manufacturers  to 
carry  their  capital  and  machinery  abroad  to  employ  foreign 
labour,  and  to  be  unable  to  find  any  work  for  British  labour. 
And  as  the  result  of  this  we  see  that  the  wages  and  the 
savings  of  foreign  workmen  are  increasing  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  the  wages  and  savings  of  British  workmen. 
This  is  a  condition  of  things  which  is  almost  in  its  infancy. 
In  its  infancy  it  is  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  ; 
in  its  development  it  will  be  fatal.  Why  are  we  always  to 
wait  until  it  is  too  late  ?  Why  are  we  to  be  the  only  nation 
that  cannot  read  the  signs  of  the  future,  and  cannot  take  the 
opportunities  that  are  afforded  to  us,  until  many  years  later 
we  regret  our  folly,  and  are  neglected?” — Albert  Hall ,  July 
Ith ,  1905. 


“  We  find  trades  union  leaders,  who  are  apparently 
Radicals  first  and  trade  unionists  afterwards,  attempting  the 
impossible  feat  of  reconciling  the  protection  of  labour  with 
free  trade  in  goods.  We  have  economists  who  are  ready  to 
tell  us  that  dumping  is  a  blessing  in  disguise  ;  that  the  des¬ 
truction  of  one  industry  and  the  misery  that  it  causes  is  fully 
compensated  by  the  initiation  of  some  new  and  some  inferior 
occupation.  We  have  the  little  Englander,  too,  still  among 
us,  who  hysterically  denounces  any  approach  to  retaliation 
as  a  ;  method  of  barbarism.’  Meanwhile,  on  the  same 
authority,  and  in  the  same  breath,  we  are  told  that  there  are 
thirteen  millions  of  our  people  who  are  on  the  verge  of 
hunger.” — Albert  Hall ,  July  Ith ,  1905. 


Our 

Comparative 

Position. 


Blind  Leaders 
of  the  Blind. 


“  All  that  I  want  for  the  purposes  of  this  crusade  does  j|,e  cost  of 
not  involve  a  farthing’s  increased  cost  of  living  to  any  Living, 
working  man.  All  that  it  requires  is  a  scientific,  a  reasonable 
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The  Raw 
Material 
Bogey. 


Our  Beet 
Customers. 


transposition  of  taxation.  A  Government  has  to  take  out  of 
the  pockets  even  of  the  poorest  of  working  men  a  certain 
amount  of  money.  I  am  not  going  to  increase  that  amount ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  I  may  take  it  out  of  one  pocket  rather 
than  another.” — Limehouse ,  December  15 th,  1904. 


“  Mr.  Asquith  goes  on  to  tell  you  that  logically  and 
necessarily  my  proposal  to  put  a  small  tax  upon  corn  and 
some  other  articles  must  be  followed  by  a  proposal  to  put 
a  tax  upon  raw  cotton.  I  call  that  unscrupulous.  It  is 
unscrupulous  in  the  face  of  my  repetition  of  the  state¬ 
ment  I  made  at  first,  that  under  no  circumstances  did  1  pro¬ 
pose  to  put  any  tax  upon  raw  cotton  or  raw  goods.  It  is 
not  logical,  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not  a  part  of  any 
scientific  tariff.  You  will  not  find  it  in  the  German  tariffs, 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  French,  in  the  tariff  of  any  of 
those  nations  that  have  adopted  protection  in  a  scientific 
form.  You  will  not  find  any  of  them  put  a  farthing  duty 
on  raw  cotton.  Why  on  earth  should  we  do  what  we  know 
and  what  they  know  would  be  a  suicidal  performance  ? 
I  put  that  on  one  side.  I  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  the  weakness 
of  Mr.  Asquith’s  case,  that,  in  spite  of  my  repeated  denial, 
he  states  that  I  am  going  to  put  on  a  tax  to  which  I  am 
totally  opposed.” — Preston ,  January  11  th,  1905. 


“/Now,  if  by  any  chance  you  weaken  the  ties  which 
hold  your  Colonies  and  yourselves  together,  you  have  a  very 
heavy  loss  to  fear.  You  will  lose  your  most  promising  market. 
You  will  lose  a  market  which  is  quite  different  from  a 
foreign  market  because  it  is  the  market  of  your  own  people. 
You  have  the  same  wants,  the  same  ideas,  the  same  currency, 
the  same  measures.  In  every  way  it  is  easier  to  trade  with 
your  own  kinsfolk  than  it  is  to  trade  with  foreigners  ;  and 
therefore  that  is  the  most  hopeful  part  of  your  trade.  That 
is  the  trade  which  would  be  immediately  and  seriously 
interfered  with  if  anything  occurred  to  produce  a  coolness 
between  our  Colonies  and  ourselves.” — Gainsborough , 
February  ls£,  1905. 


“  Now,  remember  that  the  Colonial  does  a  great  deal 
for  you  ;  the  foreigner  does  nothing.  The  deliberate 
purpose  of  the  foreigner  is  to  shut  you  out  of  his  markets. 
You  have  on  one  side  the  foreigner  who,  quite  within 
his  right,  for  a  very  obvious  purpose,  tries  to  destroy  your 
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trade.  On  the  other  hand  yon  have  the  Colonial,  who 
tries  to  increase  your  trade.  Which  will  you  favour  ?  ” — 
Gainsborough ,  February  1st,  1905. 


“  The  trade  with  the  foreigner  has  been  decreasing  all 
this  time  in  quantity  and  in  character  ;  it  has  become  more 
and  more  an  export  of  raw  material  and  less  and  less  an 
export  of  finished  manufactures  of  this  country.  Exactly 
the  reverse  has  taken  place  with  the  Colonies.  They 
have  been  taking  more  from  you,  and  they  have  been 
taking  manufactures,  and  not  raw  materials.” — St.  Helens , 
June  3rd,  1905. 


“  When,  however,  my  opponents  charge  me  with  taxing 
food,  they  either  misunderstand  me  or  they  misrepresent  me. 
I  am  not  going  to  tax  food — that  is  to  say,  I  am  not  going  to 
tax  food  in  the  whole.  I  tax  one  kind  of  food  in  order  that 
I  may  be  able  to  untax  another  kind  of  food.  And  while 
under  our  present  system  the  consumer  has  to  pay  every 
farthing  of  the  tax  upon  tea,  or  coffee,  or  sugar,  I  am  going 
to  put  the  tax  on  the  things  in  which  there  is  competition, 
and  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the  tax  will  come  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  foreigner.  He  will  be  made  to  contribute 
towards  our  expenditure.  He  will  be  made  to  pay  a  reason¬ 
able  toll  in  order  to  gain  entry  to  the  biggest  market  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.” — Gainsborough ,  February  ls£,  1905. 


“  The  result  of  my  policy  will  be  this — that  the  poor  will 
pay  less  than  they  do  now  upon  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
life  ;  that  the  rich,  or  those  who  approach  even  the  class  of 
rich  people,  will  have  to  pay  a  little  more  for  their  luxuries ; 
and  that  the  foreigner  will  have  to  pay  a  good  deal  more  for 
what  I  have  called  the  privilege  of  entering  this  market.  I 
hope  I  have  said  enough  to  show  you  that  under  this  altera¬ 
tion  there  is  no  fear  whatever  for  any  man’s  home  that 
he  will  have  to  suffer  the  starvation  with  which  he  is 
threatened,  or  that  his  big  loaf  will  not  be  as  big  as  ever. 
The  whole  object  of  my  policy  is  not  to  lessen  your  loaf; 
it  is  to  give  you  more  money  to  buy  it  with.” — 
Gainsborough,  February  1st,  1905. 


“  The  objects  of  trade  unionism,  as  my  objects,  are 
altogether  inconsistent  with  what  our  opponents  call  Free 
Trade,  and  what  I  call  Cobdenism  and  Free  Imports.  You 
cannot  make  them  consistent.  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous,  as 
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some  of  the  previous  speakers  have  said,  for  gentlemen, 
leaders  of  trade  unionism,  and  those  who  profess  to  be 
leaders  of  labour,  to  get  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
profess  to  be  Free  Traders  when  their  whole  system,  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  whole  object  of  the  legislation  which 
they  support,  the  regulations  which  they  make  at  home,  are 
all  entirely  inconsistent.  And,  believe  me,  you  cannot 
always  go  on  in  the  illogical  way  in  which  your  leaders 
have  been  going  on.  You  must  take  a  line.  Be  Free  Traders 
if  you  like  ;  but  you  cannot  be  Free  Traders  in  goods  and 
not  be  Free  Traders  in  labour.” — Annual  Conference  of  the 
Organised  Labour  Branch  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League , 
May  llth ,  1905. 


“  I  point  out  that  every  one  of  these  Acts  of  legislation 
— alien  legislation,  sweating  legislation,  fair  wages  legislation 
— the  whole  lot  of  them  are  absolutely  contrary  to  Free  Trade. 
You  cannot  defend  it  on  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  ;  it  is  in 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  Under  these 
circumstances,  do  you  wonder  that  the  great  author  of  Free 
Trade  was  opposed  to  trade  unionism  ?  He  was  perfectly 
logical  and  consistent.  Mr.  Cobden  said  that  he  would  as 
soon  live  under  the  Dey  of  Algiers  as  under  a  system  of 
trade  unionism.  I  do  not  blame  him.  The  whole  thing 
hangs  together.  What  I  do  wonder  at  is  that  the  intelligent 
men  who  profess  to  lead  trade  unionism  should  not  be  able 
to  see  that  the  two  things  hang  together.  If  they  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Cobden  Club  with  their  manifestoes  against 
tariff  reform,  they  will  be  really  undermining  the  strength 
and  importance  of  their  own  trade  unionism.” — Annual 
Conference  of  the  Organised  Labour  Branch  of  the  Tariff 
Reform  League ,  May  17th,  1905. 


“  All  the  leaders  of  the  working  classes  in  the  House  of 
Commons  have  plainly  shown  that  they  think  there  are  two 
enemies  of  the  human  race.  One  is  the  sweater,  who  pays 
lower  wages  than  he  ought  to  pay,  and  the  other  is  the  black¬ 
leg,  who  receives  lower  wages  than  he  ought  to  receive. 
But  if  the  Free  Traders  are  right,  you  are  shooting  at  the 
wrong  people,  you  are  flogging  the  wrong  horse.  The 
sweater  and  blackleg  are  really  the  benefactors  of  their 
species,  because  all  they  do  contributes  to  make  things 
cheaper,  and  until  the  trade  unionists  recognise  very  clearly 
that,  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  their  object  and  their 
principles  are  totally  different  from  those  of  the  Free  Traders, 
I  think  they  will  have  themselves  to  blame  if,  in  spite  of 
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all  their  combination  and  all  their  wealth — and  it  is  enor-  Trado 
mous,  really,  the  wealth  of  the  trade  unions  connected  with  Unionism  and 
these  masses  of  workpeople — in  spite  of  their  wealth  and  Tari*f  ®*e*orm‘ 
their  numbers,  they  will  never  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
objects  they  have  in  view.” — Annual  Conference  of  the 
Organised  Labour  Branch  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League , 

May  nth ,  1905. 


“  The  fact  is,  gentlemen,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
argument,  the  restriction  of  unfair  competition  in  labour  is 
right,  but  it  is  perfectly  useless  without  restriction  of  the 
products  of  labour.  What  is  the  use,  for  instance,  of  legis¬ 
lating  against  sweating  ?  You  will  not  allow  sweating  ;  you 
will  not  have  sweated  goods  made  in  this  country  ;  but  you 
cannot  prevent  them  from  being  made  in  Germany,  Poland, 
and  Russia.  If  they  come  to  this  country  free,  where  on 
earth  is  the  English  workman  better  off  ?  You  might  throw 
all  your  legislation  into  the  fire  for  the  good  it  does  so  long 
as  you  will  not  go  further.  You  are  in  favour  of  excluding 
aliens  who  are  undesirable  from  an  economic  point  of  view  ; 
but  where  are  the  aliens  going  to  ?  They  must  go  some¬ 
where.  They  do  not  come  here.  Let  us  say  they  stop 
in  Germany,  and  they  will  make  their  goods  there,  and  their 
goods  will  come  here.  You  will  therefore  have  their  goods, 
and  the  economic  result  will  be  much  the  same  in  either 
case.” — Annual  Conference  of  the  Organised  Labour 
Branch  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League ,  May  17 th,  1905. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Our  Present  Tariff. 


Abridged  Statement  of  the  Customs  Duties  levied 
on  Imports  by  the  Present  General  Tariff 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

s.  d. 

Beer  and  Ale,  the  worts  of  which  were,  before  fermentation,  of  a 

specific  gravity  of  1,055  degrees*  ...  Barrel  of  36  galls.  8  0 

And  so  in  proportion  for  any  difference  in  gravity. 

Beer,  Mum,  and  Spruce*  (and  similar  preparations)  the  worts  of 


which  were,  before  fermentation,  of  a  specific  gravity — 


Not  exceeding  1,215  degrees*  ...  ...  Barrel  of  36  galls. 

32 

0 

Exceeding  1,215  degrees*  ...  ...  ...  „ 

37 

6 

Chicory — 

Raw  or  Kiln-dried  ... 

cwt. 

13 

3 

Roasted  or  Ground  ... 

lb. 

0 

2 

Chicory  (or  other  Vegetable  substances)  and  Coffee  —  Roasted 

and  Ground,  mixed 

lb. 

0 

2 

Chloroformt 

lb. 

3 

3 

Chloral  Hydrate! 

lb. 

1 

4 

Cocoa — 

Raw  ... 

lb. 

0 

1 

Husks  and  Shells 

cwt. 

2 

0 

Cocoa  or  Chocolate,  Ground,  Prepared,  or  in  any  way  manu- 

factured 

lb. 

0 

2 

Cocoa  or  Chocolate  in  the  manufacture  of  which  spirit  has  been 

used,  additional!  ... 

lb. 

fo 

o* 

Cocoa  Butter ... 

lb. 

0 

1 

Coffee — 

Raw  ... 

cwt. 

14 

0 

Kiln-dried,  Roasted,  or  Ground 

lb. 

0 

2 

Collodion! 

gall. 

26 

3 

Confectionery,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  spirit  has 

been 

used!  ...  .  . 

lb. 

§0  fo* 

Ether,  Sulphuricf  ...  -  ...  ... 

gall. 

27 

5 

„  Butyricf . 

gall. 

16 

5 

„  Acetic! 

lb. 

1 

11 

Ethyl,  Iodide  of  f 

gall. 

14 

3 

,,  Chloridef  ... 

gall. 

16 

5 

„  Bromidef  ... 

lb. 

1 

1 

Fruit,  Dried — 

Currants 

cwt. 

2 

0 

Figs,  Fig-cake,  Plums  preserved,  Prunes  and  Raisins 

cwt. 

7 

0 

•  To  countervail  Excise  Duty' upon  British  Beer,  Glucose,  and  Saccharin,  t  To 
countervail  Excise  Duty  upon  British  Spirits.  §  In  addition  to  any  other  duty  to 
which  such  Confectionery  is  at  present  liable.  U  Or  such  additional  Spirit  duty 
rate  as  analysis  may  show  to  be  necessary. 
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Glucose* — 

Solid .  cwt. 

Liquid  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  cwt. 

Molasses — 

Containing  70  per  cent,  or  more  of  sweetening  matter  ...  cwt. 

Containing  less  than  70  per  cent,  and  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
sweetening  matter...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  cwt. 

Containing  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  sweetening  matter 

cwt. 

If  to  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  Food  for  Stock  ... 

Playing  CardsJ  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  doz.  packs 

Saccharin*  (including  substances  of  a  like  nature  or  use)  ...  oz. 

Soap,  Transparent,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  spirit  has  been 
usedf  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  lb. 

Spirits  and  Strong  Watersf — 

For  every  gallon,  computed  at  hydrometer  proof,  of  spirits  of 
any  description  (except  perfumed  spirits)  including  naphtha 
or  methylic  alcohol,  purified  so  as  to  be  potable,  and  mix¬ 
tures  and  preparations  containing  spirits — 

Brandy,  in  casks  ...  ...  .  proof  gall. 

Bum,  in  casks  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  „ 

Imitation  Bum,  in  casks  ...  ...  ...  „ 

Geneva,  in  casks  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,, 

Additional  on  the  above-mentioned  spirits  if  imported  in  bottle 

proof  gall. 

Sweetened,  tested  for  strength,  additional  to  the  spirit  duty,  in 
respect  of  the  sugar  used  therein  ...  ...  proof  gall. 

Unenumerated  Spirits — 

Sweetened  : 

In  casks  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,, 

In  bottles  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  „ 

Not  sweetened  : — 

In  casks  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,, 

In  bottles  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,, 


Liqueurs,  Cordials,  or  other  pieparations  containing  spirits,  in 
bottle,  entered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  the  strength 
is  not  to  be  tested  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  gall. 

Perfumed  Spirits  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,, 

Additional  if  imported  in  bottle  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,, 

Foreign  Spirits,  Methylated,  or  used  in  Art  or  Manufacture 

proof  gall.  || 

||  Difference  between  Customs  Duty  on  Foreign  Spirits  and 
Excise  Duty  on  British  Spirits. 

Sugar — 

Tested  by  the  polariscope  of  a  polarisation  exceeding  98  degrees 

cwt. 

Of  a  polarisation  not  exceeding  76  degrees  ...  ...  cwt. 

(Intermediate  rates  of  duty  are  levied  on  sugar  of  a  polaris¬ 
ation  not  exceeding  98  degrees,  but  exceeding  76  degrees,  and 
special  rates  on  composite  sugar  articles.) 


Tobacco — 

Unmanufactured ,  stemmed  or  stripped,  containing  in  every 
100  lbs.  weight  thereof  10  lbs.  or  more  of  moisture...  lb. 

Ditto,  containing  less  than  10  lbs.  of  moisture  ...  ...  lb. 


s.  d. 
2  9 

2  0 


2  9 

2  0 

1  0 
Free 

3  9 
1  3 

0  3 


11  4 
11  4 
11  5 
11  5 


1  0 
0  2 


11  7 

12  7 

11  5 
11  5 


16  4 
18  1 
1  0 


4  2 
2  0 


0  5 


3  0* 

3  *4* 


*  To  countervail  Excise  Duty  upon  British  Beer,  Glucose,  and  Saccbarin.  f  To 
countervail  Excise  Duty  upon  British  Spirits.  J  To  countervail  Stamp  Duties  on 
British-made  Articles. 
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Tobacco — continued.  s.  d. 

Unmanufactured ,  unstemmed,  containing  in  every  100  lbs. 

weight  thereof  10  lbs.  or  more  of  moisture  ...  ...  lb.  3  0 

Ditto,  containing  less  than  10  lbs.  of  moisture...  ...  lb.  3  4 

Manufa  ctured — 

Cigars  .  lb.  6  0 

Cavendish  or  Negrohead .  lb.  4  4 

Snuff,  containing  in  every  100  lbs.  weight  thereof  more  than 

13  lbs.  of  moisture  .  lb.  3  7 

Ditto,  ditto,  not  more  than  13  lbs.  of  moisture...  ...  lb.  4  4 

Cigarettes .  lb.  4  10 

Other  Manufactured  Tobacco,  and  Cavendish  or  Negrohead 

manufactured  in  bond  from  Unmanufactured  Tobacco  lb.  3  10 

Varnish,  containing  Alcoholf  ( See  Sjririt  Duties). 

Wine — 

Containing  30  degrees  or  less  of  proof  spirit  ...  ...  gall.  1  3 

Containing  over  30  and  not  exceeding  42  degrees  of  proof  spirit 

gall.  -  3  0 

With  an  additional  duty  of  3d.  per  gallon  for  every  degree  of 
strength  beyond  the  highest  above  specified. 

Additional  duty  on  Sparkling  Wine  imported  in  bottle  ...  gall.  2  6 

Addition  duty  on  Still  Wine  imported  in  bottle  ...  ...  gall.  1  0 


t  To  countervail  Excise  Duty  upon  British  Spirits. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


Our  Position  in  Neutral  Markets. 


The  following  figures  showing  comparative  exports  to 
neutral  markets  are  taken  from  a  Government  White  Paper 
(No.  351)  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  August,  1907  : — 


i.  Exports  to  China  (including  Hong=Kong). 


Average. 

From  U.K. 

£ 

From  Germany. 

£ 

From  U.S.A. 
£ 

1887-91  ... 

1902-06  ... 

8,627,000 

12,803,000 

1,426,000 

3,445,000 

1,858,000 

8,342,000 

Increase  . . . 
Per  cent.  ... 

4,176,000 

48*4 

2,019,000 

141*6 

6,484,000 

348*9 

2.  Exports  to  Argentina. 

Average. 

From  U.K. 

£ 

From  Germany. 

£ 

From  U.S.A. 
£ 

1887-91  ... 

1902-06  ... 

7,446,000 

11,432,000 

2,011,000 

5,139,000 

1,300.000 

3,904,000 

Increase  . . . 
Per  cent.  ... 

3,986,000 

53*5 

3,128,000 

155*5 

2,604,000 

200*3 

3.  Exports  to  all  South  America. 

Average. 

From  U.K. 

£ 

From  Germany. 

£ 

From  U.S.A. 
£ 

1887-91  ... 

1902-06  ... 

22,647,000 

27,059,000 

7,135,000 

13,086,000 

6,783,000 

10,830,000 

Increase  ... 
Per  cent.  ... 

4,412,000 

19*5 

5,951,000 

83*4 

4,047,000 

59*7 
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APPENDIX  C. 


Report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission. 


For  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  present 
conditions  of  many  of  our  industries,  the  student  should 
consult  the  following  reports  and  special  memoranda  issued 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  : — 

Vol.  1. — Iron  and  Steel. — Report  and  Summary  of  Evidence,  Evidence  of 
Witnesses  and  Replies  to  Forms,  Tables  and  Diagrams.  Price  2s.  6d. 
net  ;  post  free  2s.  lOd. 

Vol.  2. — Textiles. 

Part  1. — Cotton. — Report,  Analysis,  and  Summary  of  Evidence,  Evidence 
of  Witnesses  and  Replies  to  Forms,  Statistical  Tables  and  Diagrams. 
Price  2s.  6d.  net  ;  post  free  2s.  lOd. 

Part  2.— Wool. — Analysis  and  Summary  of  Evidence  and  Statistical 
Tables  and  Diagrams.  Price  2s.  6d.  net  ;  post  free  2s.  lOd. 

Part  3. — Hosiery. — Analysis  and  Summary  of  Evidence  and  Statistical 
Tables  and  Diagrams.  Price  Is.  net ;  post  free  Is.  2d. 

Part  4.— Lace. — Analysis  and  Summary  of  Evidence  and  Statistical 
Tables  and  Diagrams.  Price  Is.  net  ;  post  free  Is.  2d. 

Part  5. — Carpets. — Analysis  and  Summary  of  Evidence  and  Statistical 
Tables  and  Diagrams.  Price  Is.  net ;  post  free  Is.  2d. 

Part  6. — Silk. — Analysis  and  Summary  of  Evidence  and  Statistical 
Tables  and  Diagrams.  Price  2s.  6d.  net  ;  post  free  2s.  lOd. 

Part  7. — Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute.— Analysis  and  Summary  of  Evidence 
and  Statistical  Tables  and  Diagrams.  Price  2s.  6d.  net  ;  post  free 
2s.  lOd. 

Vol.  3.— Report  of  the  Agricultural  Committee.  Summary  of  Evidence, 
Evidence  of  Witnesses  and  Replies  to  Forms,  and  Statistical  Tables 
and  Diagrams.  Price  2s.  6d.  net  ;  post  free  3s. 

Vol.  4. — Engineering. — Summary  of  Evidence,  Evidence  of  Witnesses  and 
Replies  to  Forms,  and  Statistical  Tables  and  Diagrams.  Price  2s.  6d. 
net ;  post  free  2s.  lid. 

Vol.  5. — Pottery. — Summary  of  Evidence,  Evidence  of  Witnesses,  Replies 
to  Forms,  and  Statistical  Tables.  Price  is.  net ;  post  free  Is.  3d. 

Vol.  6. — Glass. — Summary  of  Evidence,  Evidence  of  Witnesses,  Replies  to 
Forms,  and  Statistical  Tables.  Price  Is.  net  ;  post  free  Is.  2d. 

Vol.  7. — Sugar  and  Confectionery. — Summary  of  Evidence,  Evidence  of 
Witnesses,  Replies  to  Forms,  and  Statistical  Tables.  Price  Is.  net  ; 
post  free  Is.  3d. 
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MEMORANDA. 

MM  23. — The  New  German  Commercial  Treaties  and  the  New  German 
Tariff. 

MM  25.— The  Tariff  Systems  of  Europe  and  America. 

MM  26. — Preference  in  Relation  to  the  Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Canada. 

MM  27. — The  New  Continental  Tariffs. 

MM  28. — The  New  Canadian  Tariff  and  Preferential  Trade  within  the 
Empire. 

MM  29. — The  Import  and  Export  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1905 
and  1906. 

MM  30. — Calculations  bearing  upon  various  Schemes  of  Reciprocal  Tariff 
Preference. 

MM  31. — The  New  Australian  Tariff. 

Id.  each  ;  post  free  l^d. 

Copies  of  any  of  the  above  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  publishers ,  Messrs.  P.  S.  KING  &  SON,  Orchard 
House,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


Mr.  Robert  Hunter’s  Figures  of 
American  Poverty. 


Opponents  of  Tariff  Keform  constantly  quote  a  book  entitled 
“  Poverty,”  written  by  an  American,  Mr.  Kobert  Hunter,  and  published  in 
1905,  as  evidence  that  poverty  and  unemployment  are  worse  in  the  United 
States  than  they  are  in  this  country.  How  little  ground  they  have  for 
doing  so  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Hunter’s  book, 
to  which  the  Free  Importers  who  quote  it  never  make  the  slightest 
allusion  : — 

“  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  there  are  in  the  United  States 
ten  million  persons  in  precisely  these  conditions  of  poverty,  but  I  am  largely 
guessing.”  (Page  11.) 

“  After  many  years  of  most  elaborate  investigations,  printed  in 
thousands  of  volumes  issued  by  federal  and  state  governments,  we  are 
almost  as  far  from  any  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  extent  of  poverty 
as  we  have  ever  been.  The  United  States  spends  more  money  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world  upon  statistical  investigations,  and  yet  we  know 
less  about  the  poverty  of  the  people  than  almost  any  other  great  nation  of 
the  Western  world.”  (Page  12.) 

“Almost  every  state  has  local  bureaus  existing  for  the  same  purpose. 
After  the  existence  of  these  bureaus  for  a  period  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years,  no  one  can  tell,  or  give  anything  like  a  fair  estimate  of,  the  number 
of  people  existing  in  the  community  unable  to  obtain  a  living  wage  or  its 
equivalent  ;  or,  in  other  words,  unable  to  obtain  the  necessaries  for 
maintaining  physical  efficiency.  We  cannot  now,  in  any  very  satisfactory 
way,  tell  the  number  of  unemployed,  the  number  of  unskilled  workers  or 
their  wages  ;  we  do  not  know  the  number  of  underfed  children,  or  even, 
and  this  seems  most  absurd  of  all,  the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon 
the  public  for  support.”  (Page  13.) 

“  Almost  each  new  publication  warns  any  one  from  trusting  or  basing 
any  arguments  upon  material  previously  gathered  and  published.  The 
extent  of  poverty  in  the  United  States  is  absolutely  unknown.  Mr.  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  who  of  all  persons  should  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  this 
subject,  is  unable  to  quote  any  statistics  whatever  when  writing  on  the 
subject  of  poverty  in  his  book.”  (Page  13.) 

“  Although  there  are  no  facts  treating  of  the  extent  of  poverty,  there 
are  a  great  many  books  filled  with  descriptions  and  discussions  and  riddles.” 
(Page  16.) 

“We  have  not  made  even  a  beginning  in  finding  out  the  extent  of 
poverty  in  America.  As  has  been  said,  we  have  no  facts  which  will  enable 
us  to  make  an  exact  comparison  of  our  conditions  with  those  abroad.’ v 
(Page  19.) 
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“  Such  facts  as  we  have  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  make  any 
conclusive  estimate,  and  they  are  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as 
indications  of  the  extent  of  poverty  in  this  country.”  (Page  20.) 

“The  census  figures  are  too  incomplete  to  be  relied  upon.”  (Page  21.) 

After  giving  a  table  and  diagrams  from  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks’  book 
“  The  Social  Unrest,”  showing  by  percentages  the  population  and  wealth 
distribution  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hunter  remarks  that  : — 

“  Mr.  Brooks  says,  regarding  this  latter  table  :  ‘  I  do  not  personally 
believe  that  trustworthy  statistical  sources  exist  that  enable  one  to  make 
tables  of  this  character  that  are  more  than  mere  guesses  at  the  fact.’  ” 
(Page  45). 

“In  the  poorest  quarters  of  many  great  American  cities  and  industrial 
communities  one  is  struck  by  a  most  peculiar  fact — the  poor  are  almost 
entirely  foreign  born.”  (Page  261.) 

“  No  other  great  nation  has  a  widespread  poverty  which  is  foreign  to 
its  own  native  people  except  in  so  far  as  it  exists  in  distant  colonies  in 
foreign  lands.”  (Page  262.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  that  Mr.  Hunter’s  figures  of  poverty 
and  unemployment  in  America,  so  frequently  quoted  by  our  Free  Traders, 
are  utterly  untrustworthy,  since  they  are  based  not  on  facts,  but  on  guess 
work.  On  Mr.  Hunter’s  own  admission,  “  the  extent  of  poverty  in  the 
United  States  is  absolutely  unknown.” 


INDEX. 


A 


Aberdeen  granite  trade  ...  . 

PAGE 

38 

Abertillery  tinplate  works  closed  ... 

62 

Acreage  under  crops  in  U.K. 

23 

Adelaide  Chamber  of  Manufacturers  supports  Preference 

114 

Agricultural  imports 

25 

Agricultural  labourers’  wages 

16—17 

Agricultural  land,  Employment  on...  ...  . 

25 

Agricultural  Report  of  Tariff  Commission  . 

92 

Agricultural  Unity,  Mr.  Chamberlain  on... 

232 

Agriculture  :  Employment  in,  17  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  on, 
230,  232 ;  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals,  91 — 2 ; 
Cobden’s  views  on,  149  ;  in  Germany,  191  ;  produc¬ 
ing  power  dwindling,  x.  ;  ruined  by  Free  Import 
policy  .  .  ...  . 

2—16 

Agriculture,  and  Preference  ... 

206 

Alcoholic  liquors  :  Consumption  decreased  by  increased 
duty  . * 

vii. 

Alien  immigration,  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  ... 

234,  241 

Animals  and  meat :  Proposed  duty 

92 

Ante-Corn-Law  Prosperity  :  Mr.  John  Bright  on,  202  ; 
Mr.  Chamberlain  on 

233 

Argentine  Republic :  Average  duties  against  us,  77 ; 
imports  from  Germany,  245 ;  tariff  on  woollen 
goods,  65 ;  wheat  from  ... 

86 

Army  and  Navy  expenditure 

vii. 

Asquith,  Mr.  H.  H.  :  His  Budget,  vi.  ;  Mr.  Balfour  on 
same 

139 

On  Colonial  desires,  163 ;  on  dumping  a  suicidal 
policy,  44 ;  on  food  taxes,  164 ;  on  foreign 
tariffs,  162  ;  on  import  duties  and  prices,  11  ;  on 
income  tax,  164 ;  on  injured  industries,  162  ;  on 
oversea  trade,  163 ;  on  Preference,  163 ;  on  raw 
materials,  12  ;  on  sugar  duty,  163  ;  on  tariff  walls, 

14;  on  tariff  war  bogey  ...  ...  ...  ...  13 

K 
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INDEX. 


Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  ...  . 

Australia  :  Average  duties  against  us,  77  ;  business  men 
support  Preference,  114  ;  Mr.  Deakin  on  Preference 
in,  168 ;  desires  Preference,  5,  178  ;  duty  on  cement, 
32 ;  duty  on  glass,  36 ;  exports  to,  per  head  of 
population,  77  ;  food  and  drink  from,  87 — 8  ;  foreign 
ships  in,  79 ;  gives  us  Preference,  3  ;  imports,  27, 
28,  21,  180  ;  leading  statesmen  on  Preference,  102, 
107  ;  Lloyd-George  on  trade  with,  166  ;  meat  exports 
to  Germany,  14  ;  Preference  in,  27,  94 — 5  ;  Savings 
Bank  deposits,  82 ;  tinplate  admitted  free,  62 ; 
U.K.  exports  decreasing 

Austria-Hungary  :  Average  duties  against  us,  77  ;  duty 
on  pottery,  54 ;  emigration  from,  84 ;  exports  of 
pottery  to,  53 ;  Savings  Bank  deposits  . 

Aylesbury  silk  mills  closed 


PAGE 

117,  154 


78 

82 

57 


B 


Bacon:  Imports,  86;  proposed  duty  on  ...  ...  ...  92 

Balfour,  Mr.  A.  J.  :  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  135;  the  “  half  sheet  of  notepaper  ”  ...  132 

On  Mr.  Asquith’s  Budget,  139  ;  on  broadening  basis 
of  taxation,  136  ;  on  the  burden  of  taxation,  140 ; 
on  Colonial  Conference,  139  ;  on  Colonial  markets, 
xvi.,  137 ;  on  Colonial  Preference,  133,  135 ;  on 
“  equal  preference,”  142  ;  on  the  fiscal  fetish,  142  ; 
on  fiscal  fetters,  139  ;  on  fiscal  policy,  136  ;  on  fiscal 
reform,  vi.,  67,  136  ;  on  foreign  markets,  137  ;  on 
new  methods  for  new  necessities,  143  ;  on  our  finan¬ 
cial  position,  139  ;  on  our  international  position, 
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